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NEVER TOOK A 
LESSON FROM 
A TEACHER 

—yet Bob ia the envy of hia 
muaic-loving friends 

You, too, can learn to play any 
instrument this amazingly sim¬ 
ple way. No expensive teacher. 

No tiresome exercises or practic- 
ing. You learn at home, in your 
spare time. Yet almost before 
you know it you are playing real 
tunes! Then watch the invita¬ 
tions roll in—see how popular 
you become. Yet the cost is only 
a few cents a day. 

Easy Method 

You don’t hâve to be “talented.” 

You can’t be too young or too old. 

No teacher to make you nervous. 

Course is thorough, rapid, simple as 
A-B-C. First you are told what to 
do—then a picture shows you how 
to do it—then you do it yourself and 
heor it. In a short time you become 
the envy of your friends, the life of 
every party. 

DEMONSTRATION LESSON EREE 

Write today for free démonstration lesson, together with btg fret 
booklet whlch glvcs you dotails and preof that will astound you. 
No obligation. Instruments supplied when needed, cash or crédit. 

U. 8. Sehool of Music, 39612 Brunswick Bldg., New York City. N. Y. 
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Work home or travel. Expérience unnecessary. 


Corning! 

“A Captain 
Of the Légion” 

The stirring novelette of an 
American officer’s great adven- 
ture with the Foreign Légion by 
a man who has himself marched 
and fought as a Légionnaire. 

By Stephen Cumberland 
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pétition is keen . . . eificioncy must be high. 

No longer can you "hit the boss" for a taise and 
get it “on your nerve." 

You get raises these days on your ability—and 
your training. 

Today a man must think about himseli-and his 
future. Hemember this: li you're just getting by. 
you're falling behind. The way to be sure oi the 
future is to be sure of yourselil 

Men are realixing this—a new era in the utilisation 
oi spare time to acquire epeciaiized training is herel 
Men who a few years ago thought they were "sitting 
on top of the world" today are coming to Interna¬ 
tional Correspondence Schools for training. Still 
more are enrolling because they want to make more 

Do you want to earn more? If you do, we chal¬ 
lenge you to mark and madl this coupon 1 It has been 
the beginning of success for men ail over the world. 

But don't bother if you're a quitter! It takes Sght 
and hard work to get ahead these days-and weak- 
kneed, spineless men hâve no more chance oi help- 
ing themselves by spare-time study than they hâve 
of getting a raisel 

If you're a fighter-if you're willing to rislc a three- 
cent stamp on yourself—mark and mail this coupon 
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Writing . . . 

a source of income that 


many people neglect 



You, too, can learn to write! 
How? By WRITING! 
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Stranger than Fiction 

H E was fighting in the trenches near Verdun—and 
learning English at odd leisure moments by the aid of 
Kipling’s “Kim,” a copy of which he carried in his breast 
pocket. A bullet struck—and the book saved Maurice Ha- 
monneau’s life. Gratefully he sent the perforated and blood- 
stained volume, along with his own Croix de Guerre, to Mr. 
Kipling. And thus began a warm friendship and correspond- 
ence which has endured to this day. (Mr. Hamonneau is 
now president of the association of Vétérans of the French 
Foreign Légion in New York—and proprietor of a Fifth 
Avenue beauty salonl) The full story, one of the most fasci- 
nating records of Real Expérience we hâve ever published, 
begins on page 132 of this issue. 

One of Mr. Hamonneau’s anecdotes, omitted from the story, 
is worth remembering: In explaining the essential modesty 
of Rudyard Kipling, he tells of the occasion when the author, 
desirous of seeing North Africa and the Légion, asked Mr. 
Hamonneau for letters of introduction—which were of course 
entirely unnecessary, as Rudyard Kipling is warmly admired 
by French readers. However, the ex-Legionnaire promptly 
sent him a letter to General Gouraud, then in command in 
North Africa. And when Mr. Kipling arrived, a sick man 
in search of rest and a vacation, he found an entire army 
corps paraded in his honor! 

M AN Y readers will remember James Baum’s “Spears in the 
Sun” and “The Lair of the Léopard,”—novels of adventure 
in Abyssinia which we published some years ago. Few other 
living men hâve traveled as extensively in this wild African 
highland as did the members of the Field Muséum Expédition, 
of which Mr. Baum was official hunter and historian. And 
we are therefore printing in this and succeeding issues some 
Real Expérience stories by Mr. Baum, describing his meet¬ 
ings with Haile Selassie and other notables, and his more ex- 
citing hunting expériences.* Another member of that expédi¬ 
tion was Alfred Bailey, director of the Chicago Academy of 
Sciences, whose stories of the Arctic hâve appeared in these 
pages; he also will contribute to our Ethiopian symposium. 

* Grosset and Dunlap, Inc., are shortly to publish Mr. Baum’s book On 
Abyssinia, under the title “Unknown Ethiopia.” 
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Çhe JÇWN 

B y William Marin 

Illustrated by John Clymer 


“To Your Majesty I 
will quote an old pro- 
verb from the Bible: 
‘An eye for an eye, and 
a tooth for a tooth,’ ” 
said Rodgers. “That 
explains why I hâve 
corne to Ethiopia.” 


“My people consider ail white men 
who corne to Ethiopia dangerous,” he 
said slowly. Still the smile did not leave 
his face. “I hâve taught my people that 
the white man possesses knowledge that 
is worth the learning. We can use white 
men in this country. There are Bel- 
gians and Swedes who are training our 
army. There are Americans who are 
helping us to build dams. There are 
Frenchmen who are teaching us to fly; 
and—” 

“And there are Italians who would 
conquer you,” added Rodgers bluntly. 

A flash in those dark eyes, and it had 
gone. 

“There are enemies beyond the moun- 
tains,” went on the Emperor slowly, “but 
there are also enemies within our midst. 
I told you that we could use white men 
in Ethiopia—that is, clever men like 
yourself.” 

It was for Paul Rodgers to smile. His 
gaze seemed to rove carelessly about the 
huge white-walled room of the luxurious 


VEN here, in the heart of Ethiopia, 
I-» ' we hâve heard of you, Paul Rodg- 

J_ à ers.” Speaking in French, the 

little bearded man with the brown face 
smiled, and caressed a spaniel at his feet. 
But his shrewd appraising eyes never left 
the lithe figure in tropical whites who 
stood before him. 

“I hope, Your Majesty, that gossip has 
been kind to me,” replied the adventur- 
ous Intelligence officer known as the Red 
Wolf of Arabia. 

The Emperor of Abyssinia, King of 
Kings and Lion of Judah, carefully ad- 
justed the shamma which garbed him; 
then with a cordial gesture he invited the 
white man to be Seated. 





of JUDAH 


HE Intelligence officer 
known as the Red Wolf of 
Arabia buys a slave—and dis¬ 
covers a plot of the woman 
called the Queen of Sheba to 
assassinate Haile Selassie. 



villa in Addis Ababa that the Emperor 
now used as a palace. 

“My horizon is wide,” he evaded, “and 
I cannot be tempted to remain.” 

“Our price is tempting,” said the 
Emperor, the beard and hook nose giving 
him the appearance of a Jewish haggler 
determined upon a bargain. “Moreover, 
if you possess religious scruples, let me 
remind you that we are Christians.” 

And the Emperor rose, a little touch 
of theatricality that gave him the appear¬ 
ance of an Old Testament patriarch. 

Red Rodgers nodded carelessly. 

“It is well known, Your Majesty,” he 
said easily, “that the royal race daims 
descent from the Queen of Sheba.” 


The Queen of Sheba! The words 
seemed to whisper echolike among those 
whitened walls. They caused the slim, 
beautiful hands of the Emperor to clench. 
The beautifully combed beard lifted, al- 
most defiantly. 

“The Queen of Sheba founded a great 
empire,” his musical voice intoned. “To¬ 
day it is Africa’s last empire, and there 
are enemies and pretenders who threat- 
en its existence. We shall hâve no mercy 
on them.” 

A VIBRANT note of passion had corne 
into the voice. Paul Rodgers bowed 
slightly to it. 

“I understand, Your Majesty,” he re- 
plied. “It is for that reason I beg your 
permission to remain in Ethiopia for a 
little while.” 

The Emperor resumed his seat on the 
gilded chair. Once again he was regard- 
ing the man before him shrewdly. 

“Of course you may remain,” he said. 
“As my guest,” he added significantly. 

“You are generous,” smiled the Intel¬ 
ligence officer. “But I do not want 
hospitality.” 

“Nor payment, it would seem.” The 
Emperor leaned forwârd. “You serve 
other masters?” 

Rogers nodded. “But your enemies 
are my enemies,” he countered. “I stay 
in Ethiopia for one purpose.” 

“And what is that, my adventurous 
friend ?” 

The Intelligence officer’s face had gone 
stern, and there was a steely glitter in 
his eyes. He was recalling the shifting 
scenes of the past few weeks, the death 
of Tomlinson in Aden, the encounter with 
Sari Mansur, and the escape of that 
elusive woman in the massacre of the 
Gorge of Terror. 

“In these régions I often speak from 
the Koran,” said Rodgers. “But to Your 
Majesty I will quote an old proverb from 
the Bible : ‘An eye for an eye, and a tooth 
for a tooth.’ That proverb explains why 
I hâve corne to Ethiopia.” 

The Emperor nodded. 

“I understand, Rodgers,” he said. “I 
think you are a brave man. A very 
brave man,” he added, with a little shiver. 
“I wish you every success. And you may 
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count upon my help so far as that help 
can reach you.” 

Red Rodgers appreciated the cynicism 
of a ruler who realized the limits of his 
power. 

“No man could ask for more, Your 
Majesty.” 

A slight gesture by those beautiful 
hands indicated to the Intelligence officer 
that the audience was at an end. But the 
quiet musical voice followed him as he 
bowed himself out : 

“I should like to hâve you dine with me 
here, at the palace, at nine this evening.” 

It was a command. Rodgers accepted. 

A S he stepped into the sunshine that 
. flooded the véranda, overlooking a 
dusty congestion of mules and armed men, 
a half-caste in khaki uniform came for- 
ward. It was Josef Abuna, son of an 
Austrian father and an Abyssinian mother 
—and incidentally, a confidential ad- 
viser to the Emperor. 

“You stay with us, Al Ared?” he asked. 
“I stay,” replied the Red Wolf. 

Some one touched the half-caste on the 
shoulder. There was a whisper. He 
stiffened. 

“The Emperor calls me,” he explained. 
“My apologies, Al Ared.” 


Rodgers smiled, and watched him dis- 
appear into the villa. 

“I hâve a suspicion that my dossier is 
about to be carefully scrutinized,” he 
murmured to himself. 

And with an indolent air of a man with 
time on his hands, he stepped down into 
the dusty road of Addis Ababa. Easily, 
he shouldered his way through the groups 
of armed men. The squatting figure of 
an Arab boy raised itself and padded 
slowly after the white man. 

It was the faithful Abdul, once the fol- 
lower of Tomlinson. Abdul was sucking 
a sugar stick bought in the bazaar, and 
he was supremely happy. 

But for one second in that dusty sun¬ 
light his sticky hand hesitated. A veiled 
Galla woman had passed him. For a brief 
moment the veil had dropped, and re- 
vealed a pair of dark, flashing eyes. The 
eyes had blazed *with hatred ; yet not at 
the Arab boy. Their gaze was toward 
the pretentious villa where the Emperor 
of Ethiopia had just given an audience 
to Paul Rodgers. 

The next moment the veiled Galla 
woman had disappeared in the crowd. 
The Arab boy scampered forward. 

“I hâve just seen her,” he whispered in 
Arabie. “—Shé who calls herself the 
Queen of Sheba.” 

And he spat in the dust. 

Rodgers did not turn his head. 

“Maybe we shall meet—after dinner 
this evening,” he murmured. 

And he lounged forward into the bustle 
and confusion of Ethiopia’s capital. . . . 

Most adventures in this world are met 
bÿ just going round a corner. Passing 
a barber’s shop in the bazaar where Ethi- 
opian nobles were having their heads 
shaved and their beards trimmed, Paul 
Rodgers turned the corner and came upon 
a strange scene. 

A little crowd was gathered round 
a huckster. Two white-robed figures 
clanked aside as he inserted himself in 
the crowd. They were debtor and cred- 
itor, chained together. But Rodgers ig- 
nored them for the worn wooden platform 
upon which the huckster stood. He was 
an Arab, and from out his dirty white 
robe stretched a brown arm with fingers 
extended. 

“By Mahomet,” cried the Arab, “but 
one would think it was a dog I was sell- 
ing ! ” 

“Show us a dog,” chortled a Galla 
chieftain in the crowd. 

A roar of laughter greeted this sally. 
The Arab ignored it. He shook a bundle 
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of rags at his side into some semblance 
of life. 

“Stand up, misérable one!” he cried. 
“Show yourself worthy of more than the 
five paltry thalers I am offered for your 
body.” 

A toil-worn face with sightless eyes 
raised itself from the rags. Despite the 
browned skin of hot suns, Rodgers realized 
that he was gazing upon the face of an 
Armenian—a lost and blind member of 
thaï persecuted race. As the trembling 
hands fumbled with the rags to draw 
them across his almost naked body, 
Rodgers felt a deep pity for the misér¬ 
able man. 

“Five thalers I am offered for this 
slave,” shouted the Arab dealer. “Hâve 
you buried ail your money deep in the 
earth, people of Addis Ababa, that you 
offer such paltry prices?” 

“Six thalers for his skin,” spat another 
Galla man, provoking another roar of 
laughter. 

R ODGERS glanced about him. He knew 
. well enough that the Emperor’s re¬ 
cent edict against slavery made such 
barter in the capital itself dangerous. 
But there were natives posted on the 
outskirts of the crowd, watchers who 
were ready to raise a warning shout at a 
first glimpse of the Emperor’s police. 
Some of these watchers were eying him 
closely. It was not wise for a white 
man to linger in the vicinity of a slave- 
market. 

And the Arab dealer himself had 
glimpsed the white man. He was bold. 
Maybe he wished to challenge the humor 
of the Abyssinian crowd. He tilted the 
head of the Armenian slave with a dirty 
brown hand, so that the sightless eyes 
were caught by the blazing sunshine. 

“Ten thalers for a devoted servant,” 
he cried, challenging Red Rodgers. “A 
servant who can tell no secrets, for he 
sees nothing. Who will give me ten thal¬ 
ers ?” 

The Intelligence officer’s lips tightened. 
Then he nodded. The Arab, startled, 
caught the nod. “You give ten thalers ?” 
he asked eagerly. 

For reply, Rodgers strode forward and 
thrust ten of the heavy silver coins into 
the hands of the Arab. 

“I buy the slave,” he said briefly in 
Arabie. “And may the Lord Mahomet 
damn your soûl from Paradise.” 

Understanding, the bundle of rags col- 
lapsed at his feet. The Arab bit the 
money with his stained teeth. 


“Take the misérable one,” he snarled. 
“He has not been worth the keeping 
alive.” 

The grinning crowd parted as Rodgers, 
holding the blind man by the arm, walked 
back to the main road of the bazaar. Ab- 
dul, the boy, followed as usual at a dis¬ 
tance. Eventually the Intelligence officer 
hesitated and then stopped. Doglike, the 
blind man crouched at his feet. 

“For the life of me,” said Rodgers 
aloud in French, “I don’t know what to 
do with you.” 

The Armenian gabbled back in the 
same language. 

“I beg only a little food, m’sieur. I 
hâve not fed for days.” 

“How came you to be sold into slav¬ 
ery?” asked the Red Wolf. 

“It is a long taie, m’sieur, and I am 
very hungry.” 

Rodgers nodded compassionately. He 
crooked a finger for the faithful Abdul. 

“Take this man to the hôtel,” he com- 
manded. “Give him food and drink. I 
will talk with him later.” 

“I obey, master,” said Abdul, regarding 
the bundle of rags a bit contemptuously. 

That strange adventurer known to the 
natives as the Réd Wolf of Arabia strolled 
away. Already he regretted the impulse 
that had caused him to purchase a slave 
in the open market. The news would 
spread through the bazaar. Abyssinians 
would discuss the strange white man who 
had corne in their midst. The coffee- 
houses would enlarge the story. And 
before an hour had passed, it would corne 
to the ears of Sari Mansur, that beauti- 
ful Ethiopian who called herself the 
Queen of Sheba. 

“What matter ?” decided Red Rodgers, 
shrugging his shoulders and accepting 
the situation with the fatalism that he 
had learned from the Arabs. “If Allah 
wills, it must be so. And maybe I shall 
again meet Sari Mansur, face to face.” 

I N the bare, whitewashed rooms of the 
Hôtel de Paris, the observant eyes of 
Paul Rodgers had discovered a piano. 
True, white ants had devastated it in 
parts: some of the notes were dead, and 
others toneless. But Red Rodgers al¬ 
most shouted with joy as he stumbled 
across it. 

Now, after luncheon, his long lean 
fingers were strumming the keys. While 
a French wine-merchant on tour snored 
lustily a dozen yards away, and native 
waiters squatted in the shade flung by a 
wall outside, Rodgers with a smiling 
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abandon rattled his way into Respighi’s 
arrangement of Rossini’s “La Boutique 
Fantasque.” Ail the gay, inconsequential 
posturing of the puppets in that colorful 
shop came to life again beneath his mov- 
ing fingers. The hooting whirl of the 
can-can dance made him laugh, for sev- 
eral bad notes were struck. 

Mad puppet music ! It symbolized his 
présent adventure. The Emperor of 
Ethiopia, King of Kings, with whom he 
would dine that evening : his fingers con- 
jured forth a majestic chord. ... A 
half-caste, Josef Abuna, dancing in at- 
tendance : the fingers followed the motif. 
. . . And lurking in the background, a 
slim, beautiful woman with velvet brown 
skin : the music took on a subtle melody. 
But ail these puppets came together in a 
crazy fanfaronade. He thumped his way 
to the finale in determined fashion, and 
as his fingers slid from the cracked keys, 
the strange music still echoed among the 
whitewashed walls. 

“Beautiful—beautiful!” cried a voice 
from the shadows. 

Rodgers swiveled on his stool. 
Crouched in the corner was the blind 
Armenian. And from the sightless eyes 
trickled tears. 

Sensing that Rodgers was regarding 
him, the blind man hobbled forward. 
Abdul, the Arab boy, had done his best 
with him. He was garbed in a white 
shamma; he had been washed; and the 


thin face suggested that he had at least 
one meal within him. There was grateful 
content in his twisted mouth. 

“So you like music, hein?” asked 
Rodgers in French. 

The blind man nodded. 

“When one has been tortured, when 
one’s eyes hâve been burnt out, music is 
ail that is left to stir the soûl. And I 
had thought that my soûl had been de- 
stroyed like my sight, until I heard you 
play.” 

Rodgers pushed a cigarette into the 
toil-worn hands. He lit a match and 
held the flame against that scarred face. 

Who are you ?” he asked bluntly. 

Something like a sardonic smile crossed 
the face of the blind Armenian. 

“I was once a man,” he replied simply. 
“And my name is Kharput. I saw my 
father and mother tortured and killed by 
the Turks. I thought I had escaped their 
fate.” He sighed. “One cannot escape 
the curse of race. I was permitted to 


“A beautiful woman, who claimed to be tbe Queen of Sheba of 
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today, destroved us. They tortured both of us—blinded both of us.” 


gaze upon the beauties of this world for a 
few years ; and then — ” His fingers point- 
ed to his blackened eye-sockets. “It re- 
mained for a woman of this country to 
finish what the Turks had forgotten.” 

“A woman of this country!” mused 
the Intelligence officer. 

The blind man nodded. 

“Like a fool, I had ambition. I wanted 
to rise in the world, to achieve things. 
I had watched men stride forward con- 
fidently to the ambition they had set 
themselves. I thought I could do the 
same. For a time I even forgot I was 
an Armenian.” 

The man who called himself Kharput 
was silent for a moment. Rodgers 
waited patiently, watching the glowing 
end of the cigarette sticking between 
greedy lips that savored the taste of to- 
bacco after many months. 

“And where did your ambition lead 
you ?” asked the Intelligence officer then. 

“To the British, and a little office in 
Aden,” replied Kharput slowly. “I de- 
cided, in my youthful crudity, that the 
British and Americans alone seemed 
destined to walk the earth as conquerors ; 
and that for one with ambition, the 
British were the best to serve. I had also 
heard it rumored that they could make 
use of men like myself, men who knew 
the dialects of the Red Sea régions, and 
had a taste for adventure.” 
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Red Rodgers started. The slight 
movement did not escape the blind man 
whose ears were attuned to gestures. 

“You hâve heard of it too, hein?” he 
went on. “Yes, a glorious adventure for 
those who win through. Money and 
smiles for those who bring back useful 
information. But if ever you are tempted 
to try such work, my master, look upon 
one who failed.” 

“So you were in the British service, 
Kharput,” Rodgers murmured compas- 
sionately. 

“It began, as I hâve said, in that little 
office in Aden,” nodded the Armenian. 
“They found work for me, plenty of 
work. I moved among the tribes, and 
kept my eyes and ears open. And be- 
cause I was successful, I was well paid. 
My ambitions grew. I even thought I 
might achieve something of the réputa¬ 
tion of the greatest of our kind—a man 
called Paul Rodgers, sometimes known 
among the tribes as the Red Wolf of 
Arabia. Parbleu! He was a man in a 
thousand.” 

“You never met him?” asked Rodgers. 

“My eyes never saw him,” replied 
Kharput. “I would hâve given much to 
hâve worked with him. But one day in 
that office in Aden I was introduced to 
an Englishman, Lieutenant Conway. I 
was told that in a few hours we should be 
going to Abyssinia. A strange, secret 
quest, to seek a treasure-cave of history.” 

R ODGERS, whose eyes had narrowed 
. at mention of Conway, held his 
impatience in check. He recalled that 
conversation in the Residency at Aden, 
and the Chief of Intelligence, Major Stod- 
dard, bitterly recapitulating the failure of 
three of his best men in Abyssinia. The 
words had stabbed themselves in Paul 
Rodgers’ memory: “Conway was found 
insane and dying in the desert by a Brit¬ 
ish patrol in Somaliland. He was blind, 
had suffered torture, and been turned 
loose into the desert to die. The poor 
devil died within ten minutes of being 
found. He could tell nothing, for he had 
no tongue.” 

They had said nothing of an Armenian 
companion. Maybe they imagined Khar¬ 
put had been murdered. But here he 
was, the survivor of that ill-fated expé¬ 
dition ! And if they had blinded his eyes, 
they had Ieft him a tongue. The tongue 
was now telling the story with grim bit- 
terness. 

“The work was easy, too easy,” went 
on the blind man. “By chance we struck 


the trail at once. Within a few days, we 
were pushing into the heart of the moun- 
tains. And at long last, we came to the 
treasure-cave of history, the mines of 
Sheba.” 

“The mines of Sheba ! ” repeated Red 
Rodgers. 

“You hâve heard of them, hein?” said 
Kharput ironically. “But who has not! 
Yet even I, a member of the despised 
race, was permitted to set eyes upon that 
great treasure. I saw the diamonds, the 
gold, the rubies—ail the wealth that had 
made the Queen of Sheba the most power- 
ful ruler in the ancient world. But I 
might hâve known that no wanderer, no 
man in Foreign Service, could see that 
dazzling heap of treasure, and live. . . . 
We were stiil gazing upon it when we 
were seized.” 

T HE man who had been sold as a slave 
drew his hand wearily across his 
sightless eyes. 

“The rest is just a taie of an idiot,” 
he faltered. “A beautiful woman, one 
who claimed to be the Queen of Sheba of 
today, smiled in our faces and destroyed 
us. They tortured both of us. Blinded 
both of us. And then we were sent out 
into the desert to die. If either of us 
had possessed a weapon, we would hâve 
killed ourselves. But even that was de- 
nied us. 

“For three days we floundered along, 
clutching each other. Then I lost my 
companion in misery. I tried to shout, 
but my voice had gone. We had not 
drunk water for three days. Alone, I 
went on through that cursed desert. Some 
Abyssinian natives found me and gave 
me food and drink. I was sold as a slave. 
But being blind, I was nearly useless. 
So at long last I was brought to Addis 
Ababa, where an Arab trader sold me to 
you for ten thalers. A poor price; but 
then”—he grinned mirthlessly,—“I am 
a poor bargain.” 

Red Rodgers drew a deep breath. 
There was a gleam of .excitement in his 
gray eyes. 

“Having heard your story,” he said to 
the blind man, “I would willingly hâve 
paid ten thousand thalers for you.” 

The Armenian jerked back his head in 
surprise. 

“I do not understand,” he mumbled. 
“Who are you, m’sieur?” 

“The man you hâve heard of, but never 
seen,” was the reply. “Paul Rodgers.” 

“The Red Wolf of Arabia! Is it pos¬ 
sible?” 
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Rodgers took those toil-worn hands 
into his own. 

“It is real, Kharput,” he said. “I am 
still in the Service. And I hâve corne to 
Abyssinia to discover what Lieutenant 
Conway sought.” 

But Kharput shrank back. “What 
happened to Conway?” he faltered. 

“He died in the desert.” 

The blind man nodded. 

“It is the fate of ail who dare to chal¬ 
lenge that woman,” he mumbled. “You 
are a brave man, Paul Rodgers. If the 
fate of Lieutenant Conway does not de- 
ter you, look upon my tortured features 
and take warning.” 

And he deliberately thrust his face for- 
ward. 

Rodgers did not flinch. 

“Oup service is only ended with death,” 
he said simply. “That is the? law, and I 
accept it.” 

Once again Kharput laughed, mirth- 
lessly. “They hâve left very little of life 
in my poor body,” he said; “and what 
little there is can only be torture.” 

“And yet,” went on Rodgers relent- 
lessly, “I am asking you to use that 
little life left you to continue the work 
you began.” 

The blind man thrust forth his hands. 

“No, no. I hâve finished with it. You 
cannot ask more of me.” 

“I do not ask for help,” said Rodgers. 
“But I can promise you the one thing 
desired by you.” 

“And that is ?” 

“Revenge. To settle accounts with that 
woman who calls herself Queen of Sheba 
—Sari Mansur herself.” 

M ENTION of that name caused Khar¬ 
put to tremble violently. Something 
seemed to be struggling for expression 
behind his maimed mask of a face. 
Rodgers waited. He sensed the conflict 
within the tortured Armenian. And when 
at last the response came, it was as 
though a pianist had broken through a 
harsh cacophony into a beautiful melody. 

“I am your slave, m’sieur. I will do 
as you command.” 

Once again Rodgers seized those hands 
in gratitude. The Service bred heroes. 
“You can be of use to me, Kharput.” 
“How? I hâve no eyes.” 

“True, but you hâve ears. And a blind 
man hears more than those with eyes.” 
“Well ?” 

“Sari Mansur is in Addis Ababa.” 
“She—is here?” 

“Go out irito the streets, Kharput. Sit 


in the coffee-houses and enjoy yourself. 
Here is money to spend. You will hear 
much talk. Listen carefully. No one 
will suspect a blind man. And when 
you hear a whisper of the Queen of 
Sheba, then let your ears be greedy, 
Kharput. Do you understand ?” 

The blind man drew himself up from 
his crouching position. A new dignity 
seemed to be born in him. 

“I will do my best, Paul Rodgers,” he 
said. “It is an honor to serve you.” 

And with the swift, quiet manner of 
one who has learned to do without sight, 
he passed out of the room. 

With a sigh Rodgers turned again to 
the piano. But his Angers fumbled in a 
Chopin nocturne, and the cracked notes 
irritated him. He thumped both hands 
in a crashing discord, and rose. 

A T eight o’clock that evening Red 
. Rodgers was grinning at himself in 
the faded mirror that hung against a wall 
of his room. For once he was in ail his 
civilized glory. Full evening-dress, with 
a little pattern of color against one 
shoulder, where a row of miniature medals 
dangled. He always found amusement in 
seeing himself thus. 

“And so the assassination of the 
Emperor and myself is planned for this 
evening, hein ?” he said aloud. 

The blind Kharput, squatting on the 
floor, growled assent. 

“I sat and begged within a few yards 
of a table in an Arab coffee-house where 
the plan was discussed, m’sieur,” he said. 
“I beg of you, Paul Rodgers, make your 
excuses and do not dine at the palace 
tonight. If you do, you will surely die.” 

“At least I shall die in exalted com¬ 
pany,” murmured Rodgers. “With an 
emperor at my side ! ” 

“The King of Kings is not your king,” 
said the blind man. 

“But his enemies are my enemies,” was 
the retort. “And where is Sari Mansur 
this evening?” 

At the mention of the woman’s name, 
Kharput shivered. 

“Already she has left Addis Ababa,” he 
said. 

“Already ?” 

“She has set out with a caravan bound 
for the south. Tonight she encamps in 
the mountains, and will wait until dawn 
when a messenger arrives with the tid- 
ings of your own and the Emperor’s 
death.” 

“I see. And if that messenger does 
not corne with the dawn?” 
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“Then she will ride swiftly toward the 
desert that leads to her own country and 
the glittering mines of Sheba.” 

“The mines of Sheba,” mused Rodgers, 
straightening his tie carefully. “That 
is her real war base. It is there she 
gathers the sinews of war.” 

“And there she blinded me,” muttered 
Kharput. “Take heed, my friend, of my 
own misérable State.” 

Rodgers turned and let his hand rest 
upon the shoulder of the Armenian. 

“It is the sight of your sightlessness, 
Kharput, that refuses to allow me to 
leave Ethiopia until I hâve settled ail 
accounts with this woman who calls her- 
self the Queen of Sheba. Let us there- 
fore forget this matter for the moment. 
And now tell me, what more did you 
hear ?” 

“Nothing,” replied the blind man, 
shaking his head sadly. “The affair is al- 
ready planned. What that plan is, I do 
not know. A kick from one of those dogs 
in the coffee-house sent me sprawling in 
the dust, as they dispersed.” 

“Not even the hour of my death was 
mentioned?” Rodgers queried. 

“Except that the assassination will 
happen after dinner—that is ail I can tell 
you,” replied Kharput. 

“At least they are preserving the de- 


One of the 
Shadows 
seized Rod- 
gers and 
flung him to 
the ground. 
As he fell, 
he heard the 
crack of 
rifles. 



cencies,” smiled Rodgers. “Better, by 
far, to be stabbed, shot or strangled 
after dinner than before. And it rather 
gives zest to a meal, not to know how 
death will corne.” 

“Do not jest, I implore you,” begged 
the blind man. “You are challenging the 
most powerful woman in Africa—Sari 
Mansur.” 

“Ail the more reason why I should 
joke, my friend. A woman loses her 
temper, and her head, when a man laughs 
in her face.” 

“No man has ever laughed in the face 
of Sari Mansur and lived,” was the warn- 
ing of the blind man. 

“That may be,” nodded Rodgers. “I 
shall not permit it to spoil my appetite 
at dinner this evening.” 

As Rodgers approached the door of the 
room, the blind man threw himself for- 
ward. 

“M’sieur ! I beg of you,” he gabbled. 
“Do not go tonight. This morning you 
saved me from a misérable fate. You 
hâve done good work in Ethiopia. Let us 
get out of this cursed country.” 

Rodgers gently urged him aside. 

“My work is not finished until Sari 
Mansur or myself is dead. Au revoir, my 
friend.” 

And he closed the door firmly on the 
sobbing, imploring Armenian. 

A N automobile, with a khaki-uniformed 
l driver, was waiting to take him to 
the palace. He entered, and sank back 
against the luxurious upholstery. He felt 
the reassuring jab of his own pistol at his 
hip. He had decided, thoughtfully, that 
even though dining with the King of 
Kings, a pistol seemed necessary. 

As the automobile lurched away from 
the hôtel, a white-garbed Arab boy swung 
himself agilely behind. Abdul was de- 
termined to be in this adventure too. The 
boy managed to swing himself out of 
sight again as the automobile drew up 
outside that pretentious villa which Haile 
Selassie had made his palace. 

In the room where he had been re- 
ceived in audience that morning, Rodgers 
discovered a distinguished diplomatie 
gathering : The British Minister, Sir God- 
frey Kingston, in full diplomatie uniform, 
gave a casual nod in Rogers’ direction ; it 
was not wise for a minister to associate 
himself publicly with Intelligence men. 
Rodgers understood, and moved away. 

The American représentative stroked 
his jaw, and looked uneasy. He was ob- 
viously relieved when Rodgers began a 
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smiling conversation with a bespectacled 
Japanese who looked badly dressed in 
European evening clothes. Rodgers be- 
gan an artless conversation on music. 

“It is ail noise to me,” hissed the Japa¬ 
nese respectfully through his teeth. 

“Noise, eh?” 

“But it so happens that real noise is 
my business,” went on the Japanese. 

“The noise of big guns, for example?” 
suggested the Intelligence officer. 

“So ! You hâve heard rumors ?” asked 
the Japanese. 

“My dear Shimizaki, it is known in 
every cofïee-house in Addis Ababa that 
you arrived here with a thousand rifles 
and many thousand rounds of ammu- 
nition.” 

“You are well informed, my friend,” 
nodded the Japanese. “It may be that 
you can tell me into whose hands fell 
five hundred of those rifles, and a good 
deal of ammunition that disappeared.” 

“I could make a good guess,” nodded 
Rodgers. “But I think you had better 
décidé to write them off a total loss.” 

The Japanese munitions-salesman 
growled something in his own language, 
and turned away. 

An imposing major-domo appeared, a 
giant of a man, announcing in perfect 
French, that dinner was served. The dip¬ 
lomatie group fell back in order to give 
precedence. The British Minister and his 
wife led the way, foliowed by the French 
and other nationalities. Red Rodgers, 
noticing with a smile the absence of an 
Italian représentative, brought up the 
rear in company with the munitions- 
salesman. 

“Quite an imposing affair,” he mur- 
mured to himself. 

Obviously, the King of Kings had de- 
cided to be impressive that evening. The 
dining-room possessed one long table, 
and it glittered with European cutlery 
and white napery beneath a huge electric 
chandelier fixed in the ceiling. Each of 
the guests found his name on a small 
visiting-card, and took his place. Once 
again Rodgers found the Japanese at his 
side. They stood at the center of the 
table, facing an imposing empty chair. 

A shout from the major-domo caused 
them ail to look up. 

“His Majesty, Haile Selassie, King of 
Kings, Lion of Judah, and Emperor of 
Ethiopia. May God preserve him 1 ” 

The lithe, bearded figure garbed in 
pure white entered the room. There was 
a faint smile on his lips. He extended his 
thin hands in a quick gesture. 


“Pray be seated, ladies and gentlemen. 
I am honored by your presence.” 

As he took his place in the imposing 
chair facing Red Rodgers, three bearded 
Galla men with daggers and swords 
prominent at their belt, stood behind the 
Emperor. They were the Shadows, the 
three men who were bound by oath not to 
let the Emperor out of their sight. 

G RACE was pronounced by the major- 
. domo ; the Emperor murmured a 
fervent “Amen,” and the meal began—a 
lavish affair. Champagne began circling 
the table almost at once ; and though Red 
Rodgers allowed his glass to be filled 
once, and thereafter slipped his hand over 
the top when the bottle came round again, 
the Japanese drank deeply and joyously. 

“You seem a little thoughtful, Rodg¬ 
ers,” said the Emperor, leaning across the 
table. “Perhaps the wine is not to your 
liking?” 

“The wine is excellent, Your Majesty.” 
“Well, then, let us enjoy ourselves, 
Rodgers.” And with a courteous gesture 
he lifted his glass. 

Rodgers could not resist a gleam of ad¬ 
miration for this slight, bearded figure. 
A huge modem and well-equipped army 
was massing against the frontiers. He 
was surrounded by spies and eneraies. 
And it was known that he could not en- 
tirely dépend upon those distant chiefs 
and rasses who had ambitions of their 
own. Lurking in the background was the 
strange and powerful woman who called 
herself Queen of Sheba—Sari Mansur, 
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who even now was waiting in the distant 
hills for news of the Emperor’s death. 

Yet despite these terrors Haile Selassie 
smiled and chatted amiably with his 
guests. He even turned tô pay a compli¬ 
ment to the wife of the British Minister, 
Lady Kingston, seated on his left. 

“Those rubies you are wearing—they 
are superb, Lady Kingston.” 

“It is nice of you to say so, Your 
Majesty. I was told that they had corne 
from the Mines of Sheba.” 

“So!” The Emperor’s smiling ex¬ 
pression did not change. “I hâve often 
wished to see those fabulous mines for 
myself. Maybe our friend Rodgers, who 
has wandered in strange régions, has 
been more fortunate than myself. What 
do you say, Rodgers ?” 

The Intelligence officer caught up the 
smile. 

“So far, the adventure has been de- 
nied me,” he replied. “But if Your 
Majesty will grant me permission, I will 
set off tomorrow in search of them.” 

“The permission is granted,” nodded 
the Emperor grimly. “But you will need 
a good guide; and that, alas, I cannot 
provide for you.” 

“I already hâve a guide,” said Rodgers. 

“So?” 

“A blind man,” replied the Intelligence 
officer abruptly ; and smiling in the face 
of the puzzled British Minister, took an- 
other sip at his glass of champagne. 

The dinner proceeded with heavy os¬ 
tentation. The atmosphère, even in the 
large dining-room became stifling. Heavy 
velvet curtains were drawn across the 
Windows. Of blood-red color, they pro- 
vided a garish background for the 
Emperor. 

T HE whole scene, in Rodgers’ queer 
fancy, became an ironie parody of 
Da Vinci’s famous moldering fresco in a 
Milan church—“The Last Supper.” He 
was still disturbingly ignorant of the 
manner and form of death lurking at that 
feast. He only knew that Sari Man- 
sur was no idle boaster, and that the 
assassination of the Emperor and him- 
self would be attempted that evening. 

He was casting about for some quiet 
means of warning His Majesty when 
there was a struggling commotion behind 
his chair. He turned swiftly. Two armed 
guards were grasping a twisting, splut- 
tering figure in a white robe. It was 
Abdul, the Arab boy. 

“What is happening?” asked the 
Emperor sharply. 


Rodgers caught a glimpse of a pair of 
imploring liquid eyes. At the same time 
a brown hand was thrust out, and slipped 
a dirty piece of paper into his own. 

“A thousand apologies, Your Majesty,” 
said Rodgers. “It is my servant.” He 
turned to the Arab boy, and nodded. 
“Wait for me outside, Abdul,” he whis- 
pered in Arabie. 

“As you command, master.” 

S HAKING off the hands of the guards 
disdainfully, Abdul rose and stalked 
majestically out of the dining-room. The 
Emperor chuckled. The British Minister 
looked horrified. Rodgers seized the op- 
portunity to glance at the paper. On it, 
scrawled in Arabie was a single sentence. 

“Death is lurking behind the fire¬ 
works.” 

“And what was the message that your 
servant was so insistent upon delivering, 
Rodgers?” asked the Emperor softly. 
His keen eyes had missed nothing. 

“It is a message about fireworks, Your 
Majesty.” 

The Emperor made a mock gesture of 
annoyance. 

“Then he has spoiled the surprise I 
had in store for you, ladies and gentle¬ 
men—a fireworks display, after dinner. 
We can see it in comfort from the bal- 
cony of the dining-room.” 

He gave a signal to the major-domo. 
The heavy velvet curtains were drawn 
aside. They revealed a spacious véranda, 
with the black sky of Africa sparkling 
with thousands of stars beyond. It was 
a magnificent background to the glitter- 
ing interior of the dining-room. 

Rodgers caught his breath sharply. 
“Do you read Arabie, Your Majesty?” 
he asked. 

He felt the Emperor’s keen gaze upon 
him. 

“I hâve not forgotten it. Why do you 
ask, Rodgers ?” 

“You may care to read the message 
brought by my servant.” 

And Rodgers slipped the dirty piece of 
paper across the table. 

The Emperor stretched out a slim, 
jeweled hand and read it. Still there was 
no expression but one of lazy amusement 
in his features. 

“The Arabs write always in proverbs,” 
he smiled. Then he rose. “Ladies and 
gentlemen, shall we view the fireworks?” 

Everyone rose. Guests thronged to- 
ward the balcony. Through the conges¬ 
tion Rodgers struggled to reach the Em¬ 
peror ; but the Shadows had closed round 
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him, and Rodgers found the importunate 
Japanese munitions-salesman at his side. 

“My friend, if you could only tell me 
where I could find thosè missing rifles, I 
would pay—” 

“Impossible,” replied the Intelligence 
officer, thrusting his way to the véranda. 
“Rifles are dangerous toys to bring into 
Abyssinia, my dear Shimizaki.” 

“But profitable ones ! ” hissed the Jap¬ 
anese through his teeth. 

They had now reached the véranda. 
The cool night air ruffled the red casque 
of hair which Rodgers displayed. He 
was conscious as he wormed his way 
through the guests to the very edge of 
the véranda, that with the glittering din- 
ing-room behind, he presented an easy 
mark for any lurking assassin. But he 
ignored it in his desperate search for the 
Emperor. 

“The King of Kings will himself give 
the signal for the fireworks display to 
begin,” shouted the major-domo. And 
then, in that dramatic roar: 

“Make way for His Majesty, Haile 
Selassie, Emperor of Ethiopia.” 

The Shadows came forward. They 
parted, to allow the slim, bearded figure 
in white to advance to the edge of the 
balcony. The figure raised a jeweled 
hand. Desperately, Red Rodgers plunged 
forward. Instantly one of the Shadows 
seized him and flung him to the ground. 

Even as he fell, he heard the crack of 
rifles. At the same time other rifles 
crashed out. But the noise was lost in 
the exploding of brilliant lights, and the 
hissing trail of rockets that went soaring 
into the sky to burst into golden and 
blood-red showers. 

The congestion of guests shouted their 
applause. With ail eyes fixed on that 
bursting display of lights, they had failed 
to notice that the bearded figure in white 
had faltered, placed a jeweled hand 
against his heart, and slumped back into 
the arms of one of the Shadows. Quickly 
he had been carried into the brilliance of 
the dining-room. 

B RUISED, cursing, Rodgers also had 
stumbled into the dining-room. He 
thrust aside the Shadows, and bent over 
the slumped figure whose white shamma 
was already stained with blood: The 
eyes were glazing. 

“Your Majesty!” he said brokenly, 
falling to his knees. “I wanted to warn 
you—” 

“And you did, my dear Rodgers,” said 
a voice softly, from behind. 


Rodgers looked up, startled. The King 
of Kings was standing there, the liquid 
eyes and mouth now set grimly. 

“Then they havè killed—” 

“A poor devil of a puppet, sufficiently 
like me to play my part,” said the Emper¬ 
or. “For reasons I hope later to confide 
to you, he was sacrificed tonight.” 

And he bent down to kiss that forehead 
already bedewed with the sweat of death. 

Rodgers struggled to his feet. An- 
other figure, this time in black, ill-fitting 
evening dress, was being carried into the 
dining-room: the Japanese munitions- 
salesman, Shimizaki. At the moment 
when Rodgers had been flung to the 
ground by the Shadows, the Japanese had 
pushed forward. 

The dying man opened his eyes. 

“Those—those rifles—my friend—” he 
gasped. 

Rodgers nodded slowly. 

“Curse the black—devils,” hissed 
Shimizaki, and relaxed suddenly in death. 

I N silence the King of Kings regarded 
the two dead figures. Rockets and 
colored lights were still exploding in the 
African night. And the guests still 
crowded the véranda, applauding vigor- 
ously. 

“Take them awayl” commanded the 
Emperor. 

Guards came forward and lifted the 
bodies. They shuffled across the dining- 
room with their burdens, and disap- 
peared. 

“The assassins—they who stood by the 
fireworks?” asked Rodgers. 

“Shot. The instant their rifles told us 
where they were,” nodded the Emperor. 
“The poor puppet who took my place 
was necessary—to draw their fire. But 
the real danger, that woman who dares to 
call herself Queen of Sheba, still lives.” 
“Sari Mansur ! ” said Rodgers grimly. 
“Are you still determined, Rodgers, to 
begin your journey tomorrow in search 
of the mines?” asked the Emperor. 

“More than ever,” replied the Intelli¬ 
gence officer. 

The Emperor bowed his head and took 
a thin gold chain from his neck. The 
chain carried a curious design with the 
head of the Emperor Menelik upon it. 

“Paul Rodgers,” he said, “I bestow 
upon you the high Order of Ethiopia. 
May it carry you safely through your 
journey in Abyssinia. For the rest, God 
lie with you.” 

Rodgers felt the thin gold chain droop 
about his neck as he bowed his head. 
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A deeply interesting novel of wild days in the Southwest, by 
that gifted son of New Mexico who wrote “Wolf Song” and 
“Blood of the Conquerors.” 


O NE day Antonio Salazar, the old 
man who had charge of Don Pas- 
cual’s stables, came and told him 
that one of the stableboys, a Navajo 
Indian called Juan, had been secretly rid- 
ing the wild black stallion. Old Antonio 
was a peon who had been in the Don’s 
service ail his life. He was an excellent 
horseman, and like most good servants a 
merciless martinet in his own small 
sphere of authority. 

“I think the boy should be whipped at 
the post,” he told the Don. In the first 
place, the stallion might hâve been in- 
jured, and he was a priceless animal. 
In the second place, the slave could 
easily hâve been killed, and he was a 
strong boy of nineteen, worth five hun- 
dred dollars of anybody’s money. More- 
over, discipline must be maintained. 

It was a strong argument, but the Don 
was a horseman as well as a plutocrat. 
He wanted to see the stallion ridden. 
He went to the corral, called the slave, 
gave him a good scolding for his dis- 
obedience, and then commanded him to 
mount and ride Diablo. 

The boy did not utter a Word or bat 
an eye. He got a basket in which he 


had been accustomed to feed the stal¬ 
lion his oats, went into the corral and 
whistled. The stallion came forward 
nickering. While he nuzzled the basket, 
the boy slipped a hackamore over his 
head, swung quickly upon his back and 
rode him several times around the corral. 
The stallion snorted, shied and pranced, 
showing ail his magnificent action, but 
he did not buck, and he responded eas¬ 
ily to the rope against his neck. When 
the boy slid off, the stallion swung his 
head, teeth bared, but the .boy stood his 
ground, making an almost impercep¬ 
tible movement of the hand, and the stal¬ 
lion did not bite him. 

The Don went away without saying 
anything, but he was immensely pleased. 
Plainly, the horse was afraid of the In¬ 
dian, and the Indian was not afraid of 
the horse. He certainly had a fine 
horseman in the boy, and potentially 
he had a race-horse in the stallion. The 
animal was soft from long idleness, but 
he was not more than seven years old, 
and he could be trained hard. The Don 
called Antonio before him and curtly 
ordered him to hâve the slave-boy ride 
the stallion every day. . . . 
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The Don’s full name was Pascual 
José Montoya y Penalosa, and he lived 
in the Rio Grande valley north of 
El Paso when that région was still a 
part of the young republic of Mexico. 
The valley had already been settled for 
a hundred and fifty years. Aristocratie 
families had lived for four générations 
on great estâtes granted them by the 
King of Spain. These men of wealth 
owned not only the earth but also its 
inhabitants. Most of the common peo- 
ple they held in peonage by bonds of 
débt, handed down from father to son, 
and they also had many Indian slaves, 
mostly Navajos, which they had taken 
in war or bought at the annual fairs in 
Taos and Chihuahua. 

T HE establishment of Don Pascual 
comprised nearly a hundred persons, 
including slaves, peons and members 
of his family. His house embraced two 
large courtyards, and there was a third 
enclosure, surrounded by an adobe wall 
ten feet high topped with growing cac¬ 
tus, where some of his servants had their 
quarters, and where his coach and his 
best horses were kept. His fields of 


grain and chili extended up and down 
the valley for miles. Besides his farm 
lands he owned many square miles of 
mesa and mountain both east and west 
of the valley, and pastured thereon more 
than ten thousand small scrubby sheep, 
several thousand cattle and a fine herd 
of horses. 

Much of his range land the Don had 
never seen, for it was always a pre- 
carious business to venture far from the 
valley. The Comanches to the east, the 
Navajos to the west and the Apaches to 
the south ail made war upon the Mexi- 
cans. These savage tribes took toll of 
the Don’s sheep every year and almost 
at will. They made travel dangerous, 
and the extension of civilization impos¬ 
sible. In his great house and upon his 
own estâtes Don Pascual and his people 
were safe enough, but it was different 
with his peons who followed his herds 
across the mesas. The Navajos killed 
a certain percentage of them every year, 
just as surely as the coyotes killed some 
of his lambs. 

When a young man, the Don had mar- 
ried a beautiful girl of fourteen belong- 
ing to one of the best families, and their 
19 
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Don Pascual José Montoya y Penalosa 


union was prolific. His wife bore him 
fifteen children, and no less than nine of 
them survived—a high percentage for 
those days. For a while after his wife’s 
death the Don lived only in his grief, 
but he had a very strong sense of duty 
toward his God, his family and the State, 
and ail of these required of him that he 
should marry again. The sélection of a 
wife was complicated by the fact that 
the Don could marry literally anyone he 
chose. Marriages in those days were 
arranged by families. Although in some 
cases the girl’s wishes might be con- 
sidered, no mere féminine whim would 
ever stand in the way of an alliance 
with the family and estate of Montoya. 

The Don had considered many pos¬ 
sible candidates for the honor of his 
hand, but he had a strong prédilection 
for younger girls in general and for one 
in particular. His sélection was the 
Senorita Adelita Chacon, the sixteen- 
year-old daughter of a near neighbor, 
Don Ramon Chacon. 

Adelita Chacon was the only girl in 
a large family of boys, with the resuit 
that she had grown up a little wild and 
hoydenish, sharing the sports of her 
brothers when she might better hâve 
been employed in needlework, music and 
devotional exercises. She was a tall, 
slender girl with a charming figure and 
unusual grâce and ease of movement. 
It was this which had first caught the 
.eye of Don Pascual. Like ail true horse- 
men, he assessed every living thing in 


terms of action. Adelita had the quick, 
lithe, un-self-conscious movements of one 
who has known the joy of physical 
freedom, which most women of her time 
and place had not. Her face was hand- 
some rather than pretty, with heavy 
black brows, an aquiline nose and a 
large but shapely mouth. 

Their wedding had been a notable oc¬ 
casion. Ail afternoon a great réception 
was held, and the dancing after supper 
lasted until two in the morning. 

Adelita was as gay as any during the 
greater part of the dance. Only as it 
drew toward an end, she found it harder 
and harder to smile and laugh, though 
still it was easy to dance. She wished 
that she could go on dancing forever. 

D ON PASCUAL had one friend whom 
he visited more than any oth'er, Don 
Pedro Garcia of Albuquerque, a man of 
his own âge whom he had known since 
childhood, when they had both gone to 
a private school maintained by a priest 
in Santa Fe for the sons of the best 
families. Together they had raided or- 
chards and vineyards, hunted quail and 
jack-rabbits, lost their hats and spurs in 
horse races with the Pueblos at Isleta. 
In their early twenties they had twice 
gone together on the great community 
buffalo hunts which were held every fall. 
Those were times to remember, when 
they first crossed the mountains by way 
of Pecos and saw the prairies near the 
Red River black with herds of buffalo 
and wild horses. The Don was too old 
now for that hard-riding sport of killing 
wild méat with a lance from the back of 
a horse; but he loved to remember it, 
and every one of those prairie campfires 
was bright in his memory too. Merely 
to say the name of his old friend was to 
conjure visions that made his life seem 
incomparably rich. 

AU of it came back to the Don when- 
ever he sat down to write a letter to his 
friend, and it filled him with a nostal- 
gia for his youth. It was his chief sor- 
row that they lived two days’ journey 
apart and both of them were busy men. 
Each year they exchanged a visit, and 
that was ail they could see of each other, 
but they made the most of these occa¬ 
sions. 

Now it was Don Pedro’s turn to corne. 
Don Pascual sat down to write him a 
long affectionate letter of invitation, 
and also, in this case, of challenge. They 
were going to hâve a horse-race. It 
would not be the first. They often cele- 
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brated their meetings in this way, the 
visitor bringing a gifted colt to try out 
against one of his friend’s. Horse-rac- 
ing was the favorite sport of that whole 
country, for every man was a gambler 
by choice and a horseman by necessity. 
Moreover, speed in a horse was a dearer 
thing than gold. A horse that could 
carry a man away from pursuing Apa- 
ches or bring him alongside a running 
buffalo could both save his life and sus- 
tain it. 

Don Pedro had been boasting for sev- 
eral years of a buffalo-horse he had 
bought in Taos from some Comanches 
—an ugly, rangy, ewe-necked blue buck- 
skin gelding. Don Pedro was entirely 
convinced that this horse could beat any- 
thing on four legs in a long run. In 
races over a three-mile course, most 
horses would lead him for a mile or more 
and then eat his dust for the rest of 
the way. 

Don Pascual was delighted to believe 
that he had something just a little more 
remarkable than his friend’s horse in the 
shape of the wild black stallion which 
his own men had caught for him on the 
plains several years before. 

T HE whole of the prairie country then 
abounded in wild horses, descended 
from stock imported by the Spaniards. 
The catching of wild horses was a pre- 
carious and difficult business, although 
some men made a living at it, and any 
buffalo-hunting party might try to round 
up a wild herd if they saw a favorable 
chance. This usually occurred in dry 
years when some stallion and his herd 
of mares were using a water-hole that 
could easily be fenced. It would hâve 
to be in a narrow rocky draw or in a 
patch of brush so that the trap-corral 
could be disguised like a blind for wild- 
fowl. The wild horses would be kept 
incessantly on the move and away from 
the water until they were gaunt and 
desperate. Then they would be rushed 
into the trap and the gateway closed. 

It was in such a round-up that the 
Don had caught his black stallion—or 
rather had watched four of his best men 
catch him at the risk of their lives. It 
was only by skilled and lucky roping 
that they did it, for they caught the 
fighting wild thing by forelegs and rear 
at the same time, then got a rope on his 
neck and stretched him helpless. They 
tied him between two burros, and he 
nearly killed one of them; but he was 
finally brought home and put in a pad¬ 


dock, convinced at last that ropes and 
walls were too much for him. 

But he had not submitted to human 
domination. That was proved when 
the Don employèd a celebrated horse- 
breaker from El Paso to mount and ride 
him. He was successfully blind folded 
and saddled ; and for that matter, he was 
successfully ridden, for like most horses 
of great speed he was not a powerful 
bucker. It is the short-coupled, thick- 
set horse that can lift a man into the 
air, and this stallion had the long back 
and tapering barrel of a racer. 

It was after the rider had dismount- 
ed and the horse stood heaving and ap- 
parently beaten that he suddenly rose 
on his hindlegs and struck with his fore- 
feet like a boxer. A stableboy was 
killed, his skull crushed; and another 
man was painfully injured. 

A kicking horse is bad enough, but a 
striking horse is deadly. One can keep 
far enough away from a horse’s heels 
or close enough to them to be safe, but 
one cannot keep away from his head. 
The wild stallions fight endless battles 
among themselves, and they often fight 
to the death. Moreover, they fight more 
with forefeet and teeth than by kick¬ 
ing. It was in the deadly duels by 
which he ruled his range that the black 
stallion had learned to kill, and doubt- 
less men looked like easy game to him. 

The Don made no further effort to 
hâve the animal broken. His chief 
value was for breeding purposes, any- 
way. He was kept most of the time in 
a small corral by himself, where he could 
not injure other stock, and at times he 
was turned out alone in a fenced pas- 
ture to stretch his legs and graze. So 
he had lived for three years an untamed 
captive—until the slave-boy ventured 
what ail others feared. 

F OR months now the Don had kept a 
casual eye on the training of the stal¬ 
lion. He knew the horse was in perfect 
condition and could run his three miles 
as the Don had never seen them run 
by anything, wild or tame. 

When he had received Don Pedro’s 
promise to corne on a certain day, 
Don Pascual called the Indian Juan 
before him. Juan was tall, like most 
Navajos—a little over six feet. He was 
straight and lean, fairly broad in the 
shoulders and very fiat in the hips. The 
Don wished the boy were smaller and 
lighter, but he saw at a glance it would 
be of no use to bant him. He was lean 
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as a coyote in January now, and his 
weight was ail where he needed it—in 
his arms and shoulders. His complex- 
ion was lighter than that of most peons, 
and his eyes were gray. That was noth- 
ing unusual in a slave of Navajo blood, 
and the Don vaguely remembered that 
this boy’s mother was supposed to hâve 
been a white woman. What gave Juan 
a distinctive look was the fact that his 
eyes were deep-set and wide apart— 
generally a mark of intelligence in man, 
horse or dog. This, together with his 
nose, which was high, thin, and curved, 
gave him an oddly aquiline expression. 
A hungry young hawk, he looked like, 
the Don thought. He had shuffled in 
with his hat in his hand, like any other 
slave or peon summoned before the mas¬ 
ter—men raised in bondage, wholly at the 
mercy of their lord. Juan’s manner was 
ail right, but something in his look the 
Don did not wholly like. He did not 
drop his eyes, but bestowed upon his own- 
er a steady unblinking regard. He was 
not a perfect slave—but a perfect slave 
would never hâve tamed the stallion. 

“I am going to race Diablo,” the Don 
told him. He paused. 

The slave said nothing; nor did a 
muscle move in his face. 


“You will ride him,” the Don went 
on. “See that he is ready—and you too.” 

Excitement showed in the boy’s eyes, 
but his features remained wooden. 

“Si, senor ," he said. 

The Don took a silver coin out of his 
pocket and threw it on the floor. It was 
the way he always gave money to his 
inferiors. It was the customary way. 
Doubtless this was the first time Juan 
had ever been given money. He stood 
for a moment looking at the fallen coin, 
and the Don began to wonder if he could 
possibly not hâve enough sense to pick 
it up. Juan looked from the coin to the 
man and back at the coin. Then he 
stooped and picked up the money and 
walked out without a word of thanks. 

The Don shook his head. This was a 
strange fellow, somewhat in need of dis¬ 
cipline. But he was not much dis- 
pleased. He got more than enough bows 
and thank-you’s from his retainers. 


CHAPTER II 

J UAN went back to the stables with 
a strange excitement thumping in his 
blood. He had been in the service 
of Don Pascual for nine years, and this 
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Before the stallion 
could gather himself 
for another rush, Juan 
was off his back and 
running for the fence. 
As he went over it, 
the stallion rose on 
his hindlegs and those 
terrible forefeet clat- 
tered against the pôles 
in a double blow that 
would hâve smashed 
a man’s skull. 


was the first time he had been given 
anything except enough beans and Chili 
to keep him alive, and enough clothing 
to cover his nakedness. It was also the 
first time he had been given anything to 
do except the dirtiest kind of menial 
work. 

Had he been born in bondage, his lot 
would surely hâve been better, for he 
would hâve learned to submit with a 
good grâce, and that was usually ail the 
life of a slave required to make it easy. 
But he was one of those Navajos who 
had been captured in battle. He was 
only ten years old at the time, but Juan 
retained disturbingly vivid memories of 
his earlier life; and these, together with 
a hot and rebellious temper, had made it 
hard for him to accept a life of work and 
obedience. 

He had been taken in one of the few 
great government campaigns against the 
Navajos, led by one Colonel Vizcarra of 
the Mexican army. Vizcarra had a 
small detachment of Mexican dragoons, 
and was assisted by a great many local 
volunteers. It was a small scouting 


party of these that came upon an iso- 
lated Navajo camp early one morning 
before the Indians who occupied it were 
awake. The Mexicans lay in wait until 
a man appeared at the door, shot him 
dead and killed two others as they 
rushed out when they heard the volley. 
Charging the hogan, they found inside 
a woman of about forty years and a boy 
of about ten. The woman submitted 
quietly to capture, but the boy fought 
like a wolf-cub until he was rolled in a 
blanket by his laughing captors. 

This woman created a difficult situa¬ 
tion when she was taken to Santa Fe. 
When captured, she was very dirty and 
looked much like any other Navajo 
woman ; but her light eyes and yellowish 
complexion showed that she was at least 
partly Spanish, and a rumor got abroad 
that she was wholly so. It was remem- 
bered that a girl of the Baca family had 
been captured by the Navajos at the âge 
of five just about thirty-five years be¬ 
fore, and this woman might well be the 
same person. When she was washed and 
dressed like a Mexican woman, she bore 
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an astonishing resemblance to some of 
the Bacas. 

The captive was bewildered and un- 
happy. She was dragged from one Baca 
house to another ; she was examined and 
cross-examined ; she was kept in stuffy 
rooms and given chocolaté, wine and 
many other things to which she was not 
accustomed. The Bacas split into two 
factions and quarreled dangerously. One 
of these accused the other of trying to 
foist a common savage upon the family, 
and the other retorted that their oppo- 
nents were refusing a home and Chris¬ 
tian salvation to an authentic Baca. In 
the midst of the rumpus the woman 
caught cold, as Indians confined in 
houses are apt to do, and developed a 
double pneumonia. A hard-riding Baca 
brought a priest in time to administer 
extreme unction, and the woman died in 
the odor of sanctity, to the great relief 
of ail concerned, including herself. 

A S for the boy, presumably the wom- 
. an’s son, he was completely forgot- 
ten and came by purchase into the hands 
of Don Pascual, who admired his sturdi- 
ness and good looks. The Don had him 
baptized and turned him over to the old 
woman who managed his kitchen, think- 
ing to make a house-servant of him. 
Juan hung around the kitchen for several 
years. He was well fed and grew rap- 
idly, but as a scullion he was a complété 
failure. He resented orders and menial 
tasks, and was much inclined to fight 
anyone who tried to force him. He was 
cuffed and scolded, and his temper grew 
bad. 

He was finally kicked out of the kitch¬ 
en for stealing and eating a whole chick- 
en prepared for the master’s table, and 
relegated to the stables, where old An¬ 
tonio was told to make what use he 
could of him. His life at once became 
much harder and less nourishing. He 
slept on a pile of straw under a couple 
of sheepskins, got only a daily dole of 
chili con carne instead of the rich pick- 
ings from the table and ail the food he 
could steal from the kitchen. A rapidly 
growing boy, he was often hungry, and 
sometimes at night he was cold. Old 
Antonio, seeing that he had a surly and 
rebellious temper, singled him out for 
discipline. Juan worked hard cleaning 
stables, carrying water for horses, pitch- 
ing hay, mending harness and splicing 
rope. He was strong and good at his 
work, but he got no praise—only a curse 
or a slap if he was slow. Yet he worked 


as he had not worked in the kitchen, 
because he liked horses. The very smell 
of a horse was good in his nostrils, and 
he had some chance to ride horses too 
when he brought them from pasture or 
took them back. Seeing that he had a 
good seat, old Antonio gave him the job 
of riding unbroken colts. Juan enjoyed 
this; but he carefully concealed his joy 
in this work for he knew that Antonio 
gave it to him as a punishment. 

It was in exactly the same spirit that 
the old man gave Juan the care of the 
stallion. • Daily Juan filled the haymow 
in Diablo’s stall and gave him oats when 
these were ordered. He could feed the 
horse and fill his watering-trough with- 
out entering the small corral where he 
was kept ; but in order to clean his stall, 
it was necessary to go inside. No one 
wanted that job. Juan didn’t want it. 
He was as much afraid of the stallion 
,as anyone, and always worked with one 



teeth bared, squealing with rage. 

But Juan took a fascinated interest 
in the stallion. When he had nothing 
else to do, he spent hours at a stretch 
sitting on the corral fence, staring at the 
great shining black brute which no one 
had ever broken. He finally came to 
know for certain that he would one day 
mount the stallion and try to master 
him. This was not a desperate résolve 
or even a plan. It was merely a part of 
his destiny previsioned and accepted 
with the deep unconscious fatalism of 
his kind. He knew he would try to ride 
the stallion one day, just as he knew 
that one day he would die—and he was 
aware that both events might take place 
at once. 

B UT he did not believe they would. 

He approached the horse gradually 
and with ail of his cunning. In the fact 
that he fed Diablo, he had a great ad- 
vantage. Deliberately he began half 
starving the horse, giving him less than 
his allowance of hay, secretly spilling 
part of his oats. When Diablo was al¬ 
ways hungry, Juan began giving a pe- 
culiar whistle every time he fed him, and 
it was not hard to make the stallion 
corne to the call. Neither was it hard 
to put a hand upon him when he first 
plunged an eager muzzle into his grain, 
and then to rub him with a handful of 
straw. Ail horses like being rubbed, 
once they are used to it. Soon the Sound 
of Juan’s whistle and the touch of his 
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hand were associated by the ravenous 
horse with his only source of nourish- 
ment. 

Juan had a primitive man’s instinc¬ 
tive grasp of animal consciousness. He 
knew what he could hope to do by cun- 
ning and kindness, and where only force 
would serve. These blandishments were 
preliminaries of battle. They continued 
until he had accustomed the stallion to 
a hackamore on his head and a surcingle 
about his belly. He knew it was hope- 
less to try to saddle the horse alone, but 
that did not trouble him much. Nearly 
ail of his riding had been bareback, and 
he did not doubt his ability to stick to 
the horse. The danger ail lay in getting 
on and off. 

H E had necessarily sneaked out to the 
corral late on moonlight nights to 
work with surcingle and hackamore, and 
it was near midnight under a full moon 
that he went stealthily as a thief to his 
first encounter. As many times before, 
he put the hackamore over the stal- 
lion’s head while he was eating, and 
buckled the broad grass girth about him 
from behind the side of his stall. He 
was tense with mingled terror and ex- 
citement as he led the horse into the 
middle of the corral. Diablo had been 
broken to lead with a breeding-pole, 
and he followed quietly ; but Juan knew 
it was a quiet that might at any moment 
explode into fighting violence. As soon 
as he was in the clear, he vaulted onto 
the stallion’s back. It was no use being 
gentle now. He could feel the horse 
gather under him, and then he was lifted 
skyward as Diablo fought with lowered 
head and squeals of rage to rid him- 
self of a burden that enraged hnd ter- 
rified him. 

The stallion made a dozen splendid 
plunges, but because he was above ail a 
créature of speed, they lacked the pow- 
erful jerk that enables the most gifted 
buckers almost to snap a man’s head off. 
These were long smooth plunges, and 
Juan rode them with ease. The last of 
them brought the horse full against the 
high pôle fence of the corral. He came 
up short on his haunches, whirled and 
ran, only to bring up again before the 
fence on the other side. 

He never smashed into the barrier, for 
he had learned the fear of fences on the 
day he was caught after battering him- 
self against them until he bled. It was 
this fear which made his conquest pos¬ 
sible, for if he had hurled himself against 



the fence, Juan would hardly hâve es- 
caped without broken bones. 

As it was, after half a dozen rushes 
he came to a trembling bewildered stop 
in the middle of the corral. That was 
the worst place of ail to leave him. Juan 
kicked him with both heels, lashed his 
rump with the rope-end of the hacka¬ 
more, but the stallion stood like a rock 
for terrible seconds. Finally he made a 
single plunge.that brought him a few 
yards nearer the fence. Before he could 
gather himself again, Juan was off his 
back and running for the fence. As he 
went over it with an agility born of ter¬ 
ror, the stallion rose on his hindlegs, and 
those terrible forefeet clattered against 
the pôles in a double blow that would 
hâve smashed a man’s skull. 

Juan lay safe, just out of reach, weak 
with fear and weariness. He knew that 
Diablo had to be cured of charging men, 
as he had been cured of charging fences. 

Man-killing horses are rare, but their 
ways are known to ail who deal with the 
wild stock of the prairies, because a 
man-killer always achieves wide famé. 
Juan had never before encountered a 
killer, but he had heard of many. He 
knew that killers nearly always were 
shot. In a country where horses were 
many and cheap, it did not pay to spend 
time upon them. Even if they were bro¬ 
ken of fighting men, they were still a 
menace to other horses. 
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The race became a desperate chase, with the buf- 
falo-horse hanging at the flank of the stallion like 
a hound after game. . . . It was a striking finish. 



He knew, too, that the worst horse 
can be broken—that any habit in an 
animal can be destroyed. What he had 
to do was to face the stallion’s charge 
and break it. 

For the purpose he secured a long 
leather whip, its handle loaded with 
lead. He knew that any charging ani¬ 
mal has a tendency to stop or swerve, 
especially on the first rush, if a man 
stands and faces it. To run is fatal un- 
less cover is surely within reach. A 
charging bull will always go through 
with his rush, because he closes his eyes 
and charges blind; but a horse charges 
with his eyes open and his head up. 
He often turns or hésitâtes. He too may 
be dodged if he cornes straight, but it 
takes quick dodging. 

T HE next time Juan rode the stallion 
he slipped from the animaPs back in 
the midst of its bucking, landed on his 
feet and stood where he was. The horse 
made three more jumps, stopped and 
turned. 

Juan stood his ground waiting, tense 
and ready. So did the horse—for a mo¬ 
ment. Then he trotted forward a few 
paces and suddenly charged, neck out- 
stretched, ears back, teeth bared in a 
killing fury. 

Juan waited until the horse was al- 
most upon him, then stepped aside and 
with ail his force brought the loaded 
whip-butt down upon that spot just 


behind the ears where the spinal column 
ends. It is the most vulnérable spot for 
a blow upon any vertebrate créature. A 
man can knock a horse down with his 
fist if he lands upon exactly the right 
spot, but if he is an inch too far either 
way, the blow is futile. 

By luck Juan landed his blow exactly 
right. The stallion went down with his 
nose in the dirt, half rolled over with ail 
four feet i'n the air, and then lay fiat 
upon his side as though he had been 
shot. 

A cold sweat of fear broke out upon 
the boy. In his desperation he had 
struck with ail his might. What if he 
had struck too hard ? What if the stal¬ 
lion were dead or permanently injured? 
Then Juan would better hâve gone down 
under those deadly hoofs. . . . It was 
probably not more than thirty seconds 
that the stallion lay there, but the time 
seemed very long to Juan. Then a quiv- 
er ran over the prostrate horse, he raised 
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his head, lifted himself stiffly by iûs 
front feet—and stoodl 
Juan was beside him at once, whistling 
softly in the way he did when he fed 
the horse, rubbing his neck and belly. 
This was an important part of the proc- 
ess. The horse did not know what had 
hit him. Only one thing would remain 
in that tenacious animal memory—that 
his charge had ended in a crash of pain 
and black defeat. Before the stallion 
had fully recovered, Juan walked quiet- 
ly away. 

Next time he rode the horse, Diablo 
bucked less, and when Juan left his 
back he faced the animal confidently. 
Diablo whirled and faced him but did 
not charge. Juan walked up to him, 
patted him, whistling softly, and still 
whistling, walked away. His triumph 
was not yet complété, but it was assured. 

H OW Antonio learned of those sto- 
len rides Juan never knew, but one 
night when he got off the horse and 
walked away, he saw the old man stand¬ 
ing at the gâte, waiting. They stood fac- 
ing each other in silence for a moment. 


When first he had been sent to the 
stables, Juan had been much smaller than 
Antonio. He remembered how once the 
old man had given him a kick and sent 
him head over heels. Now he was 
nearly a head the taller, a strong young 
man with a great loaded whip in his 
hand. 

“So you hâve been riding the stallion,” 
Antonio said. 

“Yes,” answered Juan. 

“You know that nobody is allowed to 
ride him,” said Antonio. He spoke quiet- 
ly, but suppressed rage was évident in his 
voice. 

“Yes.” 

Antonio looked at him in silence again 
for a moment. He knew this man was 
now wholly out of his control. 

“The Patràn shall know about this,” he 
said. 

“’Sta bueno,” answered Juan, and 
walked past the old man. 

What would the Don do to him? He 
did not care ; he was not afraid. He had 
conquered something besides the stallion. 
Some cringing fear in himself had also 
yieldéd. 
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Montoya like a storm. Don Pedro came 
in a coach drawn by four mules, and con- 
taining, besides himself and his wife, 
three daughters and a niece, while his 
four eldest sons followed on their best 
horses, and three personal servants 
brought up the rear. 

When ail of the Garcias had dis- 
mounted, the two families rushed into 
each other’s arms like charging armies. 
Family meant everything to these people. 
The State was corrupt; the army was a 
joke; the wilderness pressed upon their 
valley; Indians menaced their lives and 
property : but the great families in their 
recumbent earthen castles stood firm as 
mountains from génération to génération. 
A meeting such as this between two of 
the oldest and most aristocratie families 
had nothing perfunctory about it. It 
was inspired by genuine pride and af¬ 
fection. .Everyone embraced everyone 
else. The two Dons embraced, kissed 
each other on the cheek and hammered 
each other on the back until the dust flew 
out of their jackets. The women ail 
first embraced, and then shyly and de- 
lightfully the young men and women put 
their arms about each other, for this was 
proper in public, on such an occasion. 

Ail of them talked and laughed at 
once, and finally the whole crowd poured 
chattering into the house, where eager 
hosts led guests to their sumptuous 
quarters. Ail of the beds were pallets 
and. the floors were earthen, but luxury 
lay in the beautiful old blankets of Nava- 


jo and Chimayo, the heavy linens, the 
lamb-fleece rugs washed snowy white, 
and the bowls and ewers of solid silver, 
burnished for this occasion so that the 
tiny hammer-marks caught myriad high- 
lights. 

Don Pascual’s servants had been busy 
for days making the house ready for 
these distinguished visitors, and their 
arrivai sent a thrill of heightened activity 
into every part of his great establish¬ 
ment. In the kitchen the old woman 
who was his head cook shouted excited 
orders like a general going into battle. 
She had two women beating up thick 
chocolaté in wooden bowls while she her- 
self was making ready platters of cakes for 
the afternoon repast that would be served 
as soon as the guests had washed the 
dust out of their eyes. In the stable-yard 
old Salazar had his boys jumping like 
frightened grasshoppers to care for the 
visitors’ horses. Only Juan, the Navajo 
boy, was exempt from extra duties. He 
sat motionless as a buzzard on the fence 
of the small corral where Diablo was 
kept, watching him munch his oats. He 
had hardly taken his eye off the horse 
for three days except to sleep, and he had 
slept beside the corral so that no one 
could possibly annoy or frighten the stal- 
lion. Everything depended upon the 
mood of that moody being. 

A T four in the afternoon the guests 
L were lightly refreshed with silver 
mugs full of thick chocolaté, and two or 
three kinds of sweet cakes, with wine and 
brandy for those who wanted them. They 
sat and talked almost the whole time 
until supper was served at eight, and then 
they faced a table loaded with boiled 
chickens, roasts of mutton, stews of buf- 
falo méat with chili and several kinds of 
vegetables, with custards, fruit and a 
kind of candy made with brown sugar for 
dessert. Red native wine stood on the 
table in silver pitchers, and they drank 
it as freely as though it had been water. 

They dined at two tables, one for the 
elders and one for the unmarried young- 
sters. The Don presided at the board of 
the elders, with his aged mother on his 
right and his beautiful young wife oppo¬ 
site him. He loved occasions such as 
this, and he had corne to his seat in a 
mood of gregarious expansion; but with 
Adelita under his eye he became uneasy. 
Everyone admired her beauty, but her 
conduct now was not ail that it should 
hâve been. She was visibly bored by a 
long story Don Pedro was telling her. 
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She squirmed perceptibly in her seat, and 
more than once she threw a glance over 
her shoulder at the other table where the 
boys and girls were finding a great deal 
to laugh about. 

The fact was that Adelita had never 
become a good wife or a proper hostess. 
She frankly hated needlework, and had 
little taste for anything about the house. 
On the other hand, she was interested in 
horses to the point of obsession. She 
would seize upon any excuse to visit the 
corrals and stables, especially when colts 
were being broken; and a good bronco 
seemed to give her more pleasure than 
anything else. 

Ail these things annoyed Don Pascual, 
but his unhappiness about Adelita lay 
deeper than a mere displeasure with her 
manners. Although they had been mar- 
ried now nearly a year, their marriage 
remained a stérile one. This not only 
defeated its chief purpose, but it was 
sure to cause a great deal of unpleasant 
gossip about himself. 

The Don was relieved when the meal 
was over and the elders sat around while 
the younger ones played games. His 
mother, enthroned in a great homemade 
chair which was the only one in the room, 
presided like a queen. Everyone de- 
ferred to her. Presently the Don took 
his old friend Don Pedro by the arm and 
led him into another room. 

“That wife of yours is a fine girl,” Don 
Pedro told him. “A devil of a fine girl.” 

“For the love of God,” Don Pascual 
begged him, “let us not talk of women. 
Women are a nuisance. Let us talk of 
horses. Now that blue nag of yours, he 
is going to eat dust tomorrow.” 

Don Pedro laughed delightedly. 

“He has never tasted dust in a race 
yet,” he boasted. 

“Well—a little bet then,” Don Pascual 
suggested. “I hâve a barrel of brandy 
twenty years old, and just to show you 
that I know what I am talking about, 
I’il put it up against a hundred pounds of 
your best ground Chili.” 


CHAPTER III 

S AN JUAN is the patron saint of horse- 
men, and the day of San Juan has 
long been a widely celebrated occasion in 
New Mexico. It came during the visit 
of the Garcia family, and Don Pascual 
appropriately chose it as the day for the 
race. This was a sporting choice, for it 
meant that a crowd would gather, and 


neither the Don nor anyone else knew 
how a yelling crowd would affect the un- 
tried stallion. 

On Dia San Juan everyone mounts his 
best horse and goes for a ride, and ail the 
people of a neighborhood gather to play 
games and watch them. The long straight 
stretch of road in front of the Don’s 
house was a favorite place for ail such 
gatherings. Here, as soon as early mass 
had been said, horsemen began to gather. 
Such an occasion brought out ail the 
humble folk of the neighborhood, and 
some from far away—horse-traders, buf- 
falo-hunters and obscure men on fine 
mounts who probably were bandits. 

Before noon they were having a game 
of gallo with fifty riders in line. A live 
rooster was buried to the neck in a 
patch of loose sand, and the riders of 
opposing teams galloped by one by one, 
swung low from their saddles and tried 
to snatch the bird out of the earth. When 
one of them succeeded, he rode away in a 
dead run, pursued by ail of his opponents. 
If he reached a goal uncaught, he could 
présent the bloody trophy to a lady of 
his choice. 

W OMEN, children and the old men 
formed a growing crowd on both 
sides of the course. The Don, his family 
and guests were out on the portai to see 
the sport. Servants and peons crowded 
the fiat roof of the house from end to 
end. Vendors of melons and wine built 
booths of cottonwood boughs and did a 
good business. 

Adelita, seated on the portai between 
her mother-in-law and Don Pedro, was 
bright-eyed and restless with suppressed 
excitement. 

Don Pedro looked at her and laughed. 
He was a fat, good-humored fellow, and 
his admiration for Adelita was not at ail 
soured by the fact that she took no 
interest in him. 

“You love horses, senora?” he asked. 
“Better than anything else on earth, 
Don Pedro!” she exclaimed—and then 
blushed. 

Don Pedro laughed again. It was his 
secret opinion that his old friend had 
shown more daring than judgment in 
marrying so young a girl. 

Don Pascual meanwhile was clearing 
the road for the race. Considerately he 
had waited until the game was over, al¬ 
though he had no need ever to wait upon 
anyone. He sent a man up the road and 
one down, shouting his orders, and the 
crowd fell back, and the way was cleared. 
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The famous buffalo-horse was led out 
first. He was not an impressive sight. 
Raw-boned and ewe-necked, he walked 
as quietly as a plow-horse beipg led to 
water. His color was about that of a 
mouse, and a wide black stripe ran from 
his mane to his tail. 

In this gathering of horsemen none was 
deceived by the quiet and homely ap- 
pearance of the horse. What they noted 
was the long back, the high and powerful 
haunches, the straight forelegs, set wide 
apart and powerfully muscled. They 
knew they were looking at a créature 
built for speed, and money was wagered 
that he would win. 

D IABLO was a spectacular contrast to 
his opponent. He was led out by two 
men who managed him with a breeding- 
pole—a stick about twelve feet long 
fastened to his halter by a very short 
rope. So held, he could neither strike, 
bite nor kick them, but he pranced and 
curveted, snorting his nervousness through 
wide-flaring nostrils. Sleek and perfect 
in coat, with a slim barrel, a full muscu- 
lar arching neck and the massive mane 
and tail of a wild mustang, he was a 
véritable dream-horse. But he did not 
draw much money from the pockets of 
the spectators. They knew he was fret- 
ting away his energy. They did not 
doubt he could run, but they doubted 
whether he could be successfully ridden. 

A boy who acted as coachman for Don 
Pedro mounted the buffalo-horse and sat 
waiting while his mount placidly switched 
at Aies. The boy was at least ten pounds 
lighter than Juan. 

Juan followed his mount, carrying a 
loaded rawhide quirt. His buckskin 
trousers were belted with a strip of 
bright red wool, and another strip of the 
same stuff bound his long black hair. He 
wore moccasins and no spurs. Despite his 
gray eyes and light skin, he looked ail 
Navajo. He also looked frightened and 
confused, as well he might, for never be- 
fore had he faced a staring crowd. 

Only the Dona Adelita was smiling. 
She looked straight into his eyes and 
smiled. It was not exactly a smile for 
him, perhaps, but it fell warmly upon his 
spirit, and he took it to himself as a 
freezing man daims a sunbeam. It was 
the only human and personal thing in 
that long row of handsome waiting faces. 
He stood awkwardly for a moment, star¬ 
ing at her, and then turned quickly away. 

As soon as he had twisted his left hand 
into the stallion’s mane, he felt better; 


and when he sat his mount, he was a 
man made over, erect and alert, in com¬ 
plété control of himself and his horse. He 
had been furtive and awkward on his 
feet, but he was a proud rider. Ail good 
horsemen are proud men. Any man on a 
good horse feels an irrépressible thrill of 
pride, and looks down upon those who 
walk the earth. Deliberately Juan rode 
his fretting mount up and down before 
the portai, to show them ail that he had 
the stallion wholly in hand. 

He was a stableboy riding a horse for 
his master, but he was also youth sitting 
triumphant upon . its first achievement. 
He was a slave, and he was also the son 
of two races in which pride is a passion. 
His blood pounded with the tumult of an 
inner conflict which this moment had 
brought suddenly alive. He surveyed 
the faces of ail his masters again—the 
right people, the fine people, the rich 
ones. Ail these names had been given 
them, and yet not one of them would 
hâve mounted this wild horse, the horse 
that had killed a man. He looked again 
into the eyes of Adelita. She was smiling 
still, but it was not a smile for him. She 
was a woman, like any other, hut as far 
beyond his reach as the moon. . . . He 
rode away toward the starting-point, his 
mind filled with a confusion such as he 
had never known before. He felt like 
a man awakening from some long half- 
conscious drowse. He had always ac- 
cepted his relation to the world as a 
matter of course. Now, for the first time, 
it occurred to him to question : Why was 
he bound, and by what right or power? 
What if he turned his horse toward the 
mountains now and galloped away ? Who 
could stop him ? Who could catch him ? 

T HE starter lifted his hand and began 
to count. The race was on. Deliber¬ 
ately Juan let the blue horse take the 
lead, hanging back so that the stallion’s 
nose was even with his opponent’s flank. 
Diablo had a soft mouth and was not 
hard to hold, but the blue had a mouth 
like a rock, and he could see the light boy 
on his back sawing and tugging. Then 
hé felt sure of what he had suspected. 
The boy had been told by his master to 
let the stallion lead and make the pace. 
Then, at the end, the blue would be given 
his head. He was a horse trained to 
chases, and would show the best of his 
power in overhauling anything ahead of 
him. 

This strategy Juan found easy to de- 
feat. The pace was being made by the 
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blue, and it was relatively a slow one for 
the first three-quarters of the long 
straight run. Not until he could see the 
colors of skirts and shirts in the crowd 
gathered at the finish did Juan let out his 
mount. Then with an Indian yell he 
gave the stallion his head and wrapped 
the quirt around his rump. Before the 
boy on the blue knew what had hap- 
pened, the stallion had shot into a leâd 
of thirty yards and was running like a 
frightened antelope. Juan lay close to 
his neck and gave him the quirt at every 
jump. Looking back, he could see the 
other rider’s legs rising and falling as he 
spurred the blue, and he knew that the 
buffalo-horse was gaining. He was longer 
and better trained for such work than the 
stallion. 

The race became a desperate chase, 
with the buffalo-horse hanging at the 
flank of the stallion like a hound after 
game. He was gaining by inches, but he 
wasn’t gaining fast enough. As the two 
horses thundered past the finish, their 
riders yelling, their hoofs pounding the 
earth, the stallion still had a lead of more 
than half a length. 

I T was a striking finish. The crowd 
yelled ; even the dignified spectators on 
the portai came up standing, and Don 
Pascual gave a whoop of delight that 
sounded in his own ears like a voice out 
of his youth when he himself had known 
the thrill of sitting a winner. 

Don Pedro congratulated him, ail good 
humor. 

“We’ll run that race again,” he said. 
“Your boy was better than mine, but I 
still think I hâve the best horse.” 

Don Pascual patted him on the back. 
“We’ll hâve many races, Pedro,” he 
said. “I only wish that we were young 
enough to ride them ourselves. For us 
old fellows there is nothing left better 
than a good show.” 

The stallion carried Juan almost a 
quarter of a mile past the end of the 
course before Juan could turn him. He 
was ribbed and streaked with shining 
sweat, dabbled with his own foam and 
blowing heavily when Juan rode him 
back to the portai, but he was still high- 
headed and full of battle. Juan slipped 
off him and stood a moment uncertainly. 
Afoot he felt embarrassed, just as he had 
before. Ail the fine excitement of the 
race oozed out of him as his feet struck 
the ground. He was about to turn away 
when Don Pascual called to him, and 
with a sudden flip of the thumb tossed 


him a coin. Juan, expecting nothing, 
made no effort to catch it, and it fell in 
the dust. As once before he stood a 
moment looking down at it, glanced again 
at his masters, then stooped, as though 
with an effort and picked it up. He 
walked away without a word, dumb with 
astonishment, for the coin was an eight- 
sided golden ounce, worth about fifteen 
Mexican dollars. 

Don Pedro shook his head. 

“You shouldn’t let your excitement 
loosen your Angers so much, Pascual,” he 
said. “That boy will be drunk every day 
for a week, and every wench in your 
kitchen will be running after him.” 

“Not that boy,” said Don Pascual. 
“He lives for nothing but horses.” 

“He can surely ride them,” Don Pedro 
remarked. “I wish he belonged to me.” 

“A year ago you could hâve had him 
for his keep,” Don Pascual replied. “He 
was good for nothing until he began to 
ride that stallion.” 

“Where did you get him ?” 

“I bought him in Taos. He was one 
of the Navajos that Vizcarra caught. His 
mother was a white woman, perhaps of 
good family, but he was a well-grown boy 
when I bought him.” 

Don Pedro nodded knowingly. 

“You can never make a good Christian 
out of a Navajo unless you baptize him 
before he is six. That boy probably 
never learned the fear of God.” 

“I know it,” Don Pascual agreed. “He 
is just like the horse he rides. He has 
good blood, but he was caught too late.” 


CHAPTER IV 

A FTER the race Juan was even more 
. markedly a rising man than before. 
Don Pascual gave him two colts to train, 
both of .them sired by the stallion and 
showing promise of speed. He tended 
the colts with a devoted care and handled 
them with an intelligence which was rare 
among the many kinds of men who served 
the Don. The Don had no spécial liking 
for his sullen and impudent stableboy, 
but he could trust him with valuable 
horses, and he was always in need of men 
he could trust with anything. So, in ad¬ 
dition to the stallion and the two colts, he 
presently gave Juan two fine saddle- 
horses of his own use to care for, and a 
little sorrel mare which his wife some- 
times rode. 

Juan was now a sort of equerry to his 
master, but he did not seem to appreciate 
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the personal element in his new re- 
sponsibility. The Don sent him a clean 
shirt now and then, and ordered his hair 
eut so that he would présent a decent 
appearance before guests, but Juan gave 
no thanks for these blessings. 

O NE day he was ordered to groom and 
saddle a horse for the Don and one 
for Dona Adelita, who was about to be 
treated to one of her infrequent airings. 
He led both horses to the front of the 
house and left them there ; but as he was 
walking away, the Don came out and 
shouted after him angrily. 

“Hold that horse for the Senora whHe 
she mounts,” he commanded. “And here- 
after always wait with a horse until it 
is taken by the one who has ordered it. 
You must learn some manners.” 

Juan silently returned and stood hold¬ 
ing the little sorrel. 

The Don’s voice rose to a note of sharp 
irritation. 

“Help her mount,' fool! Hold your 
hands for her foot. Don’t ÿou know any- 
thing ?” 

Juan in fact knew little about helping 
ladies to mount. He had seen it done, 
and he obediently cupped his hands. As 
the girl approached him, he looked up at 
her, and she smiled at him just as she 
had on the day of the race. 

He had never before been near a woman 
of the gentry, or any woman so clean and 
comely as she. His eyes dropped before 
the white flash of her smile, and he stared 
in amazement at the small foot he held in 
both his hands, and the ankle he could 
hâve ringed with his thumb and finger. 
She seemed to him a being of a per¬ 
fection that seldom belongs to men. She 
was like a bird or a wild animal. . . . He 
stepped back. As she turned her horse 
to follow the Don, she smiled upon him 
again. 

He stood looking after her for several 
minutes. Then he looked at his own 
hands. He felt as though her foot had 
burned its trace upon them. He noticed 
how dirty they were. He became sud- 
denly aware that he was dirty ail over, 
and that he smelled of horses. Although 
it was late September, he walked back to 
the great canal, where a large hole below 
a water-gate was used by ail the peons 
for bathing and laundry, and there he 
washed himself ail over. 

From that day on he suffered a new 
and painful consciousness of himself. He 
became aware of his dirt, his ragged 
clothes, his long hair. For the first time 


in his life he wondered how he looked. 
He had never seen his own image except 
for an occasionàl glimpse of his face re- 
flected in a burnished pot or a pool of 
water when he stooped to drink, but now 
he wished for a mirror. He spent his 
money for bright shirts and strips of red 
wool to belt his buckskin trousers. 

Ail of this primitive adornment was 
for the rare times when he held Adelita’s 
horse and helped her mount. It did not 
happen once a week, even in the best of 
weather, but it became the most im¬ 
portant moment in his life. When the 
little sorrel was ordered, he groomed him¬ 
self as carefully as he did the horse, and 
he stood waiting with a rigid face that 
hid an intense excitement. Adelita never 
failed him with her smile, and that smile 
and the pressure of her foot upon his 
palm was to him an intercourse which 
changed the very quality of his life. 

Juan had never paid much attention 
to women, although there was a Navajo 
girl of fourteen in the kitchen who had 
been flirting with him for months. Now, 
however, he lost ail interest in the girl, 
and she was not slow to see it. Neither 
did she miss the reason. 

“La Patrona rides today,” she sneered 
when she. saw him in a clean shirt, and 
some men working near by heard her and 
laughed. 

Gossip was going around, but Juan 
hardly gave it a thought. When next she 
went for a ride with the Don, he watched 
for the time of their return, and was on 
hand to take the horses. This happened 
several times, and Adelita always found 
a chance to smile at him. 

J UAN did not miss the fact that this 
smile was always behind the Don’s 
back. He stood with a rigid face, look¬ 
ing at nothing while the Don’s eyes were 
upon him, but stared at the girl with 
hungry worship when the man of power 
turned away. Both of them were at the 
Don’s mercy. Far apart as they stood, 
she was yet as much a slave as he, and 
this fact nourished the secret sympathy 
between them. 

The Don permitted the slave to help 
her mount her horse, for this involved 
only that she touch him with her foot, 
which was quite within the conventions. 
There were great ladies who used male 
peons and slaves for footstools, and 
others who cultivated a certain grâce in 
kicking récalcitrant menials of either sex. 
But no lady could permit a male of in- 
ferior birth to touch any other part of 
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her body, so it was necessary for the Don 
to help Adelita off her horse while Juan 
stood by. 

Once, as he did this, some one called 
to him from the house that forty of his 
sheep had been killed by lightning while 
huddled under a tree. The Don forgot ail 
about his wife and walked away cursing 
his négligent men. Juan and his mistress 
stood facing each other for a moment, 
he at the horse’s head and she with one 
hand still upon the pommel. His breath 
came hard ; she smiled at him, and one 
of her eyebrows lifted, giving her smile 
an oddly mischievous, mocking quality. 
She stood a moment, laughed a little with 
a lift of her head, and brushed past him. 
He raised his hand, without knowing 
why, and her shoulder was briefly pressed 
against it. 

Had he touched her or had she touched 
him ? He didn’t-know, but the feel of her 
filled him with a frightened excitement. 
Hé was no coward, but fear is a flower of 
bondage. He lived in a world where men 
were wfiipped and killed for touching 
women beyond their right. The touch of 
his hand upon her left him at her mercy. 
.. . He turned and followed her with his 
eyes. She hurried, almost ran to the 
door, and then over her shoulder threw 
him a quick unmistakable smile. 

His first feeling was one of relief and 
gratitude. His touch was forgiven—it 
was accepted. He turned and walked 
slowly back to the corral. There he took 
his favorite perch upon the fence and sat 
staring at the stallion in long and moody 
méditation. . . . It was hard for him to 


Lorenzo laid on a blow with 
ail his strength, so that blood 
followed the lash from end 


believe that this woman had chosen to 
favor him—and yet he knew she had 
courted his touch. 

Such things were rare, but not unheard 
of; for when they happened they were 
widely told. Juan knew of a Rico- who 
had eut off his wife’s ears for showing 
interest in a man beneath her in station. 
As for the man, he had disappeared and 
no one knew what had become of him. 

A deep and fatalistic gloom settled 
upon the boy as he sat brooding. He 
knew that he could not turn away from 
this woman. Jîe knew that if she came 
near him again and smiled, his hand 
would go out to her. And he knew that 
for him death might be in her touch. 

F OR a week he saw nothing of her— 
because the Don had gone away to 
some of his distant ranges, and she could 
not ride alone. Then one day, incredibly, 
he saw her corne through the narrow gâte 
in the high adobe wall that eut off the 
great house from the corrals and stables. 

It was strange and wholly uncustom- 
ary for Adelita, for any woman from the 
great house, to corne through that gâte. 
He knew she must be using a liberty that 
had grown with the absence of the Don. 
She went to the stable where her own 
pony was kept, fed the mare an apple and 
talked to a man who was working near 
by. The man stood respectfully with his 
hat in his hand until she had gone. She 
came then to Diablo’s paddock, where 
Juan was working, and stopped to look at 
the stallion. 

Juan wore no hat, but he returned her 
greeting and stood uneasily. His words 
sounded surly in his own ears, but she 
seemed not at ail put out. 

“Do you still ride him every day ?” she 
asked, nodding at the horse. 

“Yes, senora, every day.” Her easy 
words made him feel easier. 

“I would give anything to ride him— 
just once,” she said. 

“You wouldn’t find him hard to ride if 
once you were on him,” he said. “But 
his temper makes him hard to mount.” 
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“How did you corne first to mount 
him?” she asked, and he knew that she 
was not asking just to make talk. She 
was truly curious. But he found it hard 
to explain. 

“I sat and looked at him,” he said 
slowly, “for a long time every day, and 
finally I knew that one day I would 
mount him, even if he broke my neck.” 

He paused, aware that he had not ex- 
plained anything, and also that explana- 
-tions were not within his powers. Then 
he tried again : “If you think about any¬ 
thing long enough,” he said, “at last you 
must do something, no matter what hap- 
pens—” He stopped, flushing and con- 
fused. It was perhaps the first time he 
had ever tried to phrase a general idea. 
But she nodded with solemn young 
wisdom. 

“You must,” she agreed. “But what 
if you can’t?” 

He laughed, beginning to feel unac- 
countably happy. 

“You ask me hard questions,” he said. 
“You better go to the padre. I know 
nothing about anything except horses.” 

She laughed too. 

“I better go somewhere,” she said. “I 
hâve no business here.” 

He watched her ail the way back to 
the gâte, and every man and woman 
abo.ut the place watched her too. That 
La Patrona should corne out to the cor- 
rals and talk to a stableboyl 

O NE other chat across a fence they 
had, but it was not so successful. 
After the first few minutes neither could 


think of anything to say. They stood 
staring into each other’s eyes, silent and 
embarrassed. 

Nearly a week went by before she 
came to the stables again. He was not 
at Diablo’s stall, but out upon the road 
riding one of his colts when he saw her, 
a bright unusual figure. It was late 
afternoon, beginning to dusk, but he 
knew it was she by the height and mo¬ 
tion of her figure. She stood out from 
the kitchen women like a créature of 
another kind. 

He pulled up the colt and sat watching 
her as a hunter watches distant game, 
and his blood beat a quickened measure. 
He saw her feed her mare an apple, ex¬ 
change a word with old Salazar, go to 
Diablo’s stall and look, then go on toward 
the narrow gâte.... She had sought him ; 
she had corne to see him ! She should not 
corne in vain. 

With rising excitement he slid off the 
colt and tied it to the hitchrack before 
the house. He walked to meet her slow¬ 
ly. He seemed unconcerned, but he was 
alert as a man walking to meet a deadly 
foe. He glanced back and ail around, 
and saw that no one was near on his side 
of the gâte. They drew doser together, 
and he knew that she saw him, knew 
they would meet. It was dusk; he 
wished it were darker. 

A S she approached, his knees seemed 
. to weaken, and his breathing was 
hard. He was more afraid of this woman 
than of anything he had ever faced. Yet 
he could not turn back, and he despised 
his own fear. 

In the gateway he stood aside to let 
her pass. If she had merely smiled and 
gone her way, if she had spoken a casual 
word, the crisis would hâve been safely 
passed. But she chose to stop, and once 
more they stood staring into each other’s 
eyes, helpless and silent. Then she did 
smile, and with that challenging, mock- 
ing lift of the eyebrows, as though she 
were questioning his courage, daring him. 

He watched his own hands go out to 
her as though they had been no part of 
his conscious being. He extended them 
toward her slowly as though asking her 
what she wanted, and she did not draw 
back. He laid hold of her arms and felt 
them unresisting in his hands, saw the 
quick blood leap in her face and neck, 
and the lift of her breathing in her bosom. 

. . . Suddenly she stiffened. He could 
feel the tendons harden in her arm. And 
she was looking not at him, but past him 
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at something—something that suddenly 
filled her eyes with fear. Then she pulled 
away from his hands, brushed quickly 
past him and hurried toward the house. 

He turned and looked after her. It 
was nearly dark but unmistakably he 
saw a dim figure turn the corner ahead of 
her—a furtive figure seeking to escape 
unseen. 

For a long time after she had left, he 
stood motionless, bewildered. Why had 
he done this insane thing ? He knew only 
too well that Don Pascual, like every 
other patron of a great estate, practiced 
a restless espionage. There were trusted 
men and women set to watch over ail the 
others. What more likely than that 
Adelita was always watched ? What more 
certain than that they would be seen ? 

He walked back to the corral and stood 
staring at the great black horse again. 
And again that impulse toward flight 
possessed him. He could mount and 
go—where? He knew no world but this 
one of his mas ter’s stable-yard. And 
here he was at their mercy—at her mercy. 
Whatever she chose to tell now, that 
would be believed. And whatever the 
Don decided, that would be done. He 
knew disaster hung over him. For a 
moment he was afraid, he was a wretch. 
Then his courage rose—the fatalistic 
courage of his kind. He lifted his head 
and squared his shoulders. . . . Every 
man must be tried in fire soon or late. 


CHAPTER V 

T HE Don walked up and down the 
hard earthen floor of his room, smok¬ 
ing a cigarette furiously, his brows 
knotted into a pattern of troubled 
thought. He had been very angry at first, 
but he was a man who had learned to 
control his temper. It was necessary to 
make a decision and to make it with the 
best of his intelligence, not in a blind 
rage. 

What did he know for sure ? That his 
wife and the stableboy had been seen 
standing in the gateway together. Old 
Salazar, who had long been his most 
trusted spy, assured him that they were 
standing very close together. Well, if 
they were both in the narrow gateway, 
that was inévitable. And it had been 
near dusk. And he knew that Salazar 
hated Juan. 

He had got little satisfaction out of 
Adelita. She admitted that she had 
gone to the stables to feed her mare an 


apple, and that she had stopped in the 
gateway to exchange a word with Juan, 
whom she had met there accidentally. 
Had the slave laid a hand upon her ? Had 
he been in any way impudent? If so, 
Adelita wouldn’t admit it. 

S ALAZAR was convinced that some¬ 
thing was going on between the two. 
Did Don Pascual believe it ? He didn’t 
know whether to believe it or not. Con- 
cerning ail things on earth Don Pascual 
was a skeptic. His faith reposed only 
in heaven. He was skeptical about men 
and still more so about women. 

Whatever else Adelita had done she 
had committed a grievous fault in going 
to the stables, in chatting on familiar 
terms with her inferiors. A woman had 
no business outside the house except 
when accompanied by men of her own 
family. . . . The Don had scolded his 
wife as she deserved to be scolded, and 
she had taken his hard words with her 
head lifted and her eyes dry. His inter¬ 
view with her had not improved his 
temper. Neither had it shed any light 
upon his problem. 

He knew but one thftig surely. Gos- 
sip had been going the round of the 
whole estate. It was the gossip which 
made it necessary to do something— 
something drastic, public and unmistak- 
able. Otherwise discipline was endan- 
gered. 

Don Pascual was a good disciplinarian 
and one who firmly befieved in authority. 
He had long since discovered that disci¬ 
pline had nothing to do with justice. It 
was generally impossible to find out the 
rights of a case, and quite frequently it 
was inexpedient to act upon them if they 
were known. So now he did not know 
,what Juan had done, and he could not 
'hope to find out, but he knew that he 
must make an example of the boy. Other¬ 
wise gossip would multiply, disrespect for 
his authority would grow. 

For the same reason it would not do 
to punish Adelita. His house was full 
of ears. If it got about that he was in 
a rage with his wife, it would be as- 
sumed that she had done wrong. But it 
must be assumed that the Indian had 
committed some act of impertinence, and 
it must be seen that he was terribly 
punished for it. He would make the 
man admit it if he could. If not, he 
would hâve him whipped anyway. 

Of course, there was nothing to be 
done except to whip him. How else 
could one punish a slave or a peon? 
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Every one of the great estâtes had its 
whipping-post and some of these might 
be abused. The Spanish blood is cruel 
because it despises pain. But most 
patrones were reluctant to whip their 
men because this incapacitated them for 
work. 

Don Pascual called before him two 
peons who were employed for the most 
part in cutting and hauling wood from 
the mountains twelve miles away. One 
of them, Lorenzo, was a huge man, weigh- 
ing two hundred pounds without any fat. 
He was a first class ax-man and a very 
simple fellow who would carry out any 
order like a well-trained dog. The other 
was his brother Adolfo, who was not so 
strong but equally docile. The Don had 
used these two for the same purpose be¬ 
fore. He now directed them to bring 
Juan before him. 

A FEW minutes later they returned 
with the boy. Juan stood before his 
master with a face like a rock, set and 
expressionless. It was very noticeable 
that when this boy smiled or laughed, 
he looked like a Spaniard, but when he 
shut his mouth and set his jaw he was 
ail Indian. His face then had ail the 
inscrutable look which belongs to sav- 
ages. The Don had seen Navajo captives 
stood up against a wall to be shot, and 
they had faced the guns with just such an 
expression as Juan wore now. No Indian 
ever showed fear of death or of pain as 
long as he remained wholly an Indian. 
Make a good Christian out of one of 
them, and you might inspire him with 
the fear of hell ; but to an Indian, death 
was a thing to be accepted when it came, 
and pain was a thing to be endured with 
composure. Many an Indian had burned 
at the stake without opening his mouth. 

He knew at once that this boy, what- 
ever his descent, was too much an Indian 
to be friçhtened. He did not waste much 
time trying. He walked up to Juan and 
looked him hard in the eye. 

“You laid your hand upon your mis- 
tress,” he charged. “Do not deny it. I 
hâve witnesses.” 

Juan did not deny it. He looked 
through and beyond his master just as 
though he neither heard nor saw him. 

“You know well that you hâve com- 
mitted a wrong which must be punished,” 
the Don went on, speaking in his most 
impressive tones. 

The Indian stood dumb. It was even 
worse than the Don had feared. It was 
customary for a slave or peon accused 


of any wrongdoing to fall upon his knees, 
to deny his crime and to beg for mercy. 
This, in fact, was almost a matter of 
étiquette. It was an acknowledgment of 
the fact that the master was the regent of 
God and could dispense a divine mercy. 
If Juan had fallen upon his knees and 
begged, Don Pascual might hâve miti- 
gated his punishment, but now that was 
impossible. 

“Take him out and bind him to the 
post,” he said. 

Juan was led to the large enclosure be- 
hind the house. In the center of it was 
a timber of yellow pine a foot thick 
which was often used as a snubbing-post 
in handling horses, but a hole bored 
through it about four feet above the 
ground testified that it had been planted 
for another purpose. Juan was forced to 
his knees before the post; his hands 
were bound together and the rope tied 
through the hole in the post so that he 
hung helpless. His shirt was stripped off 
his back, and the huge Lorenzo grasped 
his whip as calmly as though he were get- 
ting ready to fell a tree. Adolfo stood 
by, but not another human was in sight 
except the Don. 

Lorenzo laid on several slow measured 
blows, and each time lifted a long red 
welt. 

“Harder,” the Don ordered. He spoke 
without anger. He knew exactly what he 
wanted. The skin must be broken so 
that there would be a permanent scar. 
That was the real punishment, the tra- 
ditional punishment for a slave or a 
peon who had offended against a woman, 
unless his offense merited death. 

L ORENZO laid on a blow with ail his 
j strength, so that blood followed the 
lash from end to end. 

“Not so hard, fool.” The Don was be- 
coming irritated. “I want to mark him, 
but I don’t want to kill him.” 

Lorenzo laid on a dozen more blows 
which seemed to satisfy his master. 
“Stop ! ” he ordered. 

The lash hung limp and so did the 
victim, his weight sagging heavily upon 
his upstretched arms. The two peons 
unbound him and lifted him to his feet, 
not unkindly. He hung between them 
for a moment, then shook his head and 
freed himself of their support. Alone he 
walked away slowly, staggering a little, 
toward the room where he slept. Just be¬ 
fore he reached it, he fell to his knees, 
rested fpr a moment on ail fours, then 
crawled through the door. 
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CHAPTER VI 

A N old man who had some local repu- 
. tation as a healer came to Juan soon 
after the beating. He bathed the lacer- 
ated flesh with warm water in which a 
certain weed had been boiled, and rubbed 
the wounds with a salve made of buffalo 
grease. When he had gone, a woman 
came from the kitchen and left Juan a 
large jar of fresh water, a stack of tor¬ 
tillas and an earthen pot full of beans 
cooked with mutton and chili. She 
touched him gently on the back to ex¬ 
press her pity. 

Juan mumbled his thanks but did not 
look up. He felt very sick, and he did 
not know whether he was more ill of his 
wounds or of the rage that seemed to be 
burning him up. Repeatedly it stiffened 
his whole body, and his hands clenched 
hard as though upon the handle of a 
weapon or the throat of a foe. Later in 
the night his face and head became hot 
with a fever, and he was very thirsty. 
Repeatedly he drank water and splashed 
it on his face and brow, but the fever 
grew upon him, and he felt like a man 
who is getting drunk in spite of himself. 
When he sat up, he was dizzy, and when 
he lay down upon his face again the room 
seemed to rock and roll. Things he 
imagined became more vivid than real 
ones. Sometimes he had his hands at the 
throat of his master and they closed 
upon it with the convulsive force of a 
great rage, and sometimes it was the 
image of the girl that haunted him. He 
saw again her smile with that mocking 
lift of the eyebrow. He was close to her 
again and smelled the fragrance of her 
hair. It was she who had sent him to the 
whipping-post with a treacherous word 
and she who bent over him and whispered 
her pity. At other times the drumming 
of blood in his ears became the drum of 
hoofé and he was riding the stallion in 
some great race or flight. 

E VERY Indian is a mystic for whom 
vision is as real as what he touches 
with his hands. Warriors and lovers fast 
until visions corne to show them the 
paths they must follow, and medicine 
men in ecstatic dreams see the destinies 
of tribes. This is the logic of the 
primitive man who knows instinctively 
that his spirit contains the event that 
shall befall it, and that an inner eye can 
see impending doom or triumph. 

So when his fever died and he lay 
weak and cool again, Juan knew what he 


would do. He knew that he would run 
away, and that if he lived, sometime he 
would return. It was not a plan but a 
révélation. 

He did not even know for sure how to 
reach the Navajos. He knew only that 
they ranged far to the west, and he had 
never been more than twenty miles from 
his master’s house. He knew that to the 
Indians, he would be only a Mexican 
boy on a good horse. Perhaps they would 
kill him and take his horse. This pos- 
sibility troubled but did not deter him. 

It was easy to plan his flight. He could 
rise in the night and go as easily as not. 
Taking a horse was another matter, but 
not a very difficult one. He would take 
the stallion if he could find him, because 
no other horse could overtake him. He 
knew there would be a pursuit as soon 
as he and the horse were missed. . . . 
Now that he knew he was going he be¬ 
came ail cunning. He pretended to be 
more ill than he was and rolled and 
groaned when anyone was about. But he 
ate eagerly, and he was gaining strength. 

O NE night he rose after midnight to 
make his préparations. Weapons he 
needed and food. There were several 
short Apache bows and a few arrows in 
the room where he lay. He chose the 
best of the bows, testing each of them 
carefully, and hid it in his bed, together 
with ail of the arrows. Guns were scarce 
in New Mexico—few besides Ricos 
owned them ; but almost every man 
used a bow, and Juan could shoot well 
enough to hit a bird. He found also a 
long heavy knife of the kind used for 
cutting corn in the fields, and this he 
carefully whetted and hid. 

He had chosen the next night for his 
going. It was necessary to start as 
early as possible, so that he might be far 
away before he was missed, but he had 
to wait until the whole great hacienda 
was soundly asleep. 

In the early evening there were many 
voiees of men, women and dogs, some near 
and some far. He heard music of a fiddle 
and laughter where some peons were 
dancing, and from another part of the 
wide sprawl of adobe rooms came the 
voice of a man singing, and somewhere 
else he heard a child cry and a woman 
scold it. Slowly the noises dwindled and 
died as the night deepened. 

Alert and aware he stood erect in the 
courtyard, everything forgotten now ex- 
cept what he must do. For a long 
moment he listened to make sure nothing 
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Juan was awakened by a hand on his shoulder. He looked up into a face swarthy and 
pockmarked, and tried to rise, but the man pushed him down, saying : “Keep quiet !" 
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moved. Then he made his way out, by 
well-known gates and pathways, slipping 
from shadow to shadow. 

In the pasture the horses were grazing, 
as they nearly always do in the early 
part of the night. He spotted the stal¬ 
lion with ease and walked toward him, 
whistling softly. The horse lifted his 
head and looked and snorted. Juan 
trailed a lasso on the ground, loop ready. 
If the horse once broke and ran, he was 
lost, and another would hâve to serve. 
He didn’t try to corne too close, but made 
his throw from a distance of twenty feet. 
The stallion made one jump, and stopped 
short as the rope tightened on his neck. 
He swung his head and nipped at Juan, 
but once he was mounted, he went quiet- 
ly. Out the pasture gâte Juan rode, and 
into the low dense forest of cottonwood 
that lined the river on either side. 

Now he was safe. He forded the 
stream, which was worn small by summer 
drought, stopping to let the stallion drink 
his fill, and drinking deeply himself. 

On the crest of the low hills beyond 
the river he stopped and turned to look. 
There was less than half a moon just 
risen. By its light he could just discern 
the buildings of the hacienda, wide fiat 
roofs washed in the pale light, walls black 
in the shadow. There was the only home 
he knew—more than that, the only world. 


CHAPTER VII 

U NTIL near dawn Juan rode west- 
ward on a well-known trail. It led 
to the Pueblo of Laguna, thence to 
Acoma and finally to Zuni. It was the 
trail followed by ail who went to trade 
with those western Pueblos and also by 
the expéditions that set out against the 
Navajos, for their country lay south and 
west of Zuni. Juan’s plan, so far as he 
had one, was to follow this route, travel- 
ing for the most part at night, living off 
what he could kill. If hard pressed for 
food, he could beg of the Pueblos, who 
were always friendly ; and if this seemed 
too dangerous, he could perhaps steal 
from their fields. If he reached Zuni, he 
knew he would find Navajos, for they 
came there often to trade. As a Navajo, 
he could ride into Zuni—and perhaps 
ride out as a member of a Navajo band. 

But it would not do for daylight to 
find him on the trail. When the east be- 
gan to fade, he turned due south, choos- 
ing a rocky bit of ground where a horse’s 
tracks would barely show. He planned 


to ride southward for an hour or two, 
spend the day in some hidden arroyo, 
letting the stallion graze, and then late 
in the afternoon strike west again so he 
would be back upôn his route by dark. 
He knew the country only vaguely, but 
he had a sure instinct for finding his way. 
Water was the problem that worried him. 
It was September of a dry year. 

B EFORE him as a landmark rose the 
outline of the Ladrone Mountains. 
The range consists of a single pointed 
peak in striking isolation, its deeper 
slopes broken into foothills. Juan knew 
that a canon on the western side of the 
mountain contained a spring that dripped 
a pool of good water even in the driest 
years. He also knew the mountain had 
been used for years as a hiding-place by 
bandits. Few travelers ever went near 
it, for that reason. Twenty years before, 
a famous bandit had lived there, a brave 
and terrible man who raided towns and 
carried off women as well as cattle and 
horses. He had been killed at last by 
dragoons from Mexico City. People still 
loved to tell his story, and there was a 
song about his exploits. For the ban¬ 
dits ail were heroes to the poor, as they 
were a scourge to the rich. ... 

More recently it was said that one 
Guadelupe Lopez now used the spring 
in the canon as a place to gather stolen 
stock. This Lopez was the most notorious 
horsethief north of El Paso, and he had a 
price on his head for murder as well as 
for theft. He ranged widely, and no one 
ever knew where he was. Juan knew 
that he might be picked up by Lopez and 
his men if they were about, but the spring 
in the Ladrone canon would be a good 
place to hide. If the bandits were using 
the spring, tracks would be ail around it. 
Tracks to him were ample record of 
everything that moved on feet, and one 
that he noted as a matter of course and 
without conscious effort. Before daylight 
he chose a place to hide. He picketed the 
stallion on good grass in a little hollow 
where he could not be seen from any 
distance. Then he took his bow, climbed 
to the top of a low hill and sat down to 
wait for light. It was the moment be¬ 
fore the dawn when the hunting créatures 
bid the night good-by. A lone coyote 
gave three short barks and a long thin 
whining howl. He heard the cry of a 
bobcat, and a great owl uttered a deep 
whoo-hoo. 

This solitude filled with inhuman 
voices was not a depressing place to Juan. 
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He squatted on his heels, alert and ab- 
sorbed. It was the first time in many 
years that he had been alone in the 
wilderness, but it seemed a familiar place 
to him as though he had corne back here 
to sonie dimly remembered home. Ail he 
had left behind was for the moment for- 
gotten. He lived now whôlly in his senses. 
He was aware of sounds and odors and 
of the widening day ; he was aware of his 
hunger, of the weapon in his hand, and 
of little else. He too was a hunting créa¬ 
ture now, one who hunts by the sun. 

The dawn rose over the black jagged 
edge of the mountains in a flare of rose- 
colored light that widened and faded, 
killing the stars, revealing the earth. The 
country thereabout was one of low 
reddish hills, bearing a scant and widely 
scattered growth of dark-green juniper 
bushes. The water-courses between the 
hills were streaks of white sand edged 
with the délicate green of sage and the 
yellow of blossoming rabbit-brush. It was 
a land of little water, and therefore of 
little game. Only the desert rabbits that 
live without drinking could survive here. 
At dawn they ail move, and Juan could 
see now both jack-rabbits and cotton-tails, 
lifting their long pink ears above the 
brush, bobbing across perilous opens. 

A young jack-rabbit hopped toward 
him, pausing to nibble. Juan set an ar- 
row and waited until the nibbling head 
went down, then sent his game rolling 
and kicking with the arrow through its 
middle. He ran to it eagerly, finished it 
off with a blow on the head and walked 
back toward the arroyo, peeling off the 
tender hide as - one peels a peach. He 
dressed his game with the big knife, eat- 
ing the liver raw, built a fire and broiled 
the tender flesh spitted on a green twig. 
He sprinkled it with sait from his pocket, 
and ate it to the last morsel, feeling his 
strength and courage rise as his belly 
filled and warmed. He killed his fire as 
soon as his cooking was done, and then 
lay down in the shadow of a eut bank 
where the afternoon sun would wake him 
like a warning hand. 

H E mounted and rode so as to reach 
the Rio Puerco just before dark. At 
sunset he tied his horse and climbed a 
hill to survey a stretch of the sandy 
river-bed. The smallest pool of water 
just then would hâve flashed in the light 
like a jewel, but in ail that long stretch 
of sand not a drop of water showed. 


Juan sat a long time lo«king at it, dis- 
couraged, undecided. He could follow the 
watercourse for miles in the hope of find- 
ing a shallow seepage-pool. It would 
probably be a hopeless quest. He could 
push on toward Laguna, hoping the 
stallion’s strength would bear the strain ; 
but already he could count ribs in the 
horse’s flank. And if he reached the 
Pueblo, he and the horse would both be 
exhausted and at the mercy of men. . . . 
He turned back toward the mountain, 
which was only ten miles away. 

Dawn again, and nearly thirty hours 
since he had tasted water, found him 
peering down upon the water-hole from a 
hilltop. Unable to find it in the dark, he 
had spent another night without water. 
His throat was so dry he could not spit, 
and his tongue was beginning to swell, 
but he had not lost his caution. 

N OTHING living showed, and he rose 
and walked toward the spring which 
dripped from under the roots of a lone 
cottonwood in a narrow sandy gorge. In 
the sand near the pool were tracks of 
every wild thing—the sharp heart-shaped 
prints of deer, the round padded ones of 
cat and panther, wolf and coyote, the 
délicate traces of quail and dove, but not 
a track of men, and none of horses except 
very old ones. He looked ail around once 
more, then threw himself fiat on his belly 
and buried his face in the cold clear 
water, drinking in deep delicious gulps. 

When he brought the stallion to drink, 
he had to drag at the horse with ail his 
strength to get him away from the 
water before he foundered. He led his 
mount back among the juniper bushes 
and tied him there. He knew he ought to 
go farther, but now that he had drunk, a 
great weariness came over him. His 
knees twitched ; his vision blurred so that 
he blinked to see. He crept under an 
overhanging rock, curled up and went al- 
most instantly to sleep. 

What awakened him was a hand upon 
his shoulder. He looked up into a face, 
very swarthy and pockmarked. He tried 
to rise, and reached for his knife at the 
same time. The man pushed him down, 
saying: “Keep quiet!” His knife was 
gone, and he saw then that the man 
had it, and had also taken his bow and 
laid it on the ground. 

About forty paces away Juan saw three 
more men grouped about the stallion and 
looking him over with great interest. 


The dramatic climax of this colorful novel cornes in the 
next instaliment—in our fertheoming January issue. 
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O UTSIDE, the field lay black and 
silent beneath a low and sullen 
overcast. The hangar-eave flood- 
lights threw the taxi ramp into relief, 
silhouetting the marquée and loading- 
dolly starkly. From the depths of the 
hangar came dim sounds of industry: a 
motor çlucking throatily ; the clang of an 
engine-cowling falling to the floor; the 
nerve-wearing ping of a mechanic’s ham- 
mer shaping out a dent on a collector- 
ring. 

In the passenger waiting-room, Paul 
Warder stood at an open window staring 
out into the night, feeling the stimulat- 
ing breath of cold air upon his face. It 
was November; and winter was in the 
wind tonight. Farther up the line, to- 
ward Fort Worth, the weather would get 
really bad, by morning. But he would 
worry about that when, an hour later, he 
took off on his run. Just now, he was 
puzzled by old John Duncan’s sudden 
call. 

He swung around, his keen blue eyes 
sweeping over the fifteen other pilots and 
co-pilots who were seated in as many 
sprawling poses in the deep red leather 
furniture. Paul was not a tall man, but 
thinness lent him a vague look of height. 
His shoulders were broad, his hips lean 
and narrow; and there was decisiveness 
and force about his mouth. 

For no tangible reason, a nervous agi¬ 
tation was upon him now, and he fought 
to stifle it. There was always an under- 
current of suspense about a meeting of 
“ail pilots,” for you never knew what 
tricks John Duncan had to spring. The 
last two “talks” had been when the 
company had slashed the pilots’ pay in 
half, and when the line changed hands. 
This thing tonight—hell, the Old Man 
might be going to fire them ! 

He heard little Jack Halkins mutter- 
ing: “This is monkey business, because 
there aint no Santy Claus in this outfit 
any more. But if it’s another pay-cut, 
I’m heading for the farm ! ” 
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Paul Warder, very sober, listened to 
the heated words the others added. He 
was not one to resent the changes of 
progress, but he wasn’t sure that many of 
the recent changes had been progress. 
Salaries had gone down, and qualifications 
had gone up, and the game was getting 
tough. If you had a crack-up, now, you 
were grounded until after an investiga¬ 
tion. And if the investigating board 
pinned the blâme on you, as faulty judg- 
ment or inferior skill— 

Carried on the wind, the churning roar 
of twin exhausts rolled into the waiting- 
room as the Condor for Trip 9 was taxied 
down the ramp into position. Paul, 
watching it, turned and stepped in silence 
through the door to the marquée entrance, 
to go out and make sure of his gasoline 
supply. He wanted full tanks for tonight, 
just in case he got tied up in weather. 

The Condor swung around, its props 
disks of gleaming métal. Paul walked 
out across the apron, past the wing end, 
and standing at one side of the nose, 
called up to the mechanic who was sitting 
at the open window in the pilot’s seat: 
“Ail gas-tanks are full, Jake ?” 

The mechanic nodded. Paul, for a 
moment, stood there surveying the grâce 
and beauty of this giant airplane, think- 
ing of the hours he had spent in it. How 
much aviation had progressed in the nine 
years he had been flying ! He turned to 
go back to the meeting old John Duncan 
had commanded ail pilots to attend, 
swinging wide around the prop, and duck- 
ing quickly underneath the massive wing. 

H E was never quite sure when he had 
sensed impending danger. Stooped, 
head bent, yet looking forward, he saw 
two men approaching past the plane’s 
tail, legs scissoring in the glare. Then, 
right here on his left, he caught sight of 
two moving forms that had appeared. In 
a medley of swift, mixed-up impressions, 
he realized that a little dog was loping 
playfully toward the whirling prop of the 



A gifted writer new to these pages, himself an experi- 
enced pilot, tells an exciting story of air adventure. 


“Where’s this guy Mc- 
NeilP” Warder roared. 
“Where’s Old Man 
Duncan? I’m going to 
get somebody told!” 


left engine, pursued by some one. He 
realized that the person was a girl, and 
that in another pace or two she would 
run headlong into those deadly swinging 
blades. 

There was no time to try to warn her. 
He thrust out a quick hand and closing 
steely Angers on her shoulder, jerked her 
back. He was, perhaps, unnecessarily 
violent. 

Under the wing, there, he heard her 
protest. He understood, “You crazy—” 
something or other, but the engine was 
too loud to get the rest of it. He dragged 
her back into the clear, into the bright- 
ness of the floodlights, and said curtly: 
“Watch the propellers of these airplanes, 
lady! I saw a mechanic get his head 
sliced off one time, and it was pretty 
messy—” 

He checked himself, for he was aware, 
suddenly, that one of the two men who 
had stopped.three feet away was nobody 
but John Duncan, the vice-president in 
charge of operations. The -other man was 


shouting in a shocked excitement : “What 
the devil happened, anyhow?” 

The girl was standing still, her head 
just coming to Paul Warder’s shoulder. 
She was studying him in angry silence. 
In the intense white light he could see 
that she was very pale and very scared. 
He was puzzled, for he saw that she was 
wearing a new hostess’ uniform. Also, he 
saw that she was very, very pretty—you 
could hardly miss that. She had a pert 
little nose, and wide-set gray eyes, and 
wavy blonde hair a little awry now be- 
neath a hostess’ hat that had been 
knocked ail but off her head. 

Rubbing her shoulder tentatively, she 
said in a défiant and faintly indignant 
tone: “I suppose you did save my life, 
but you didn’t need to be so rough about 
it.” 

The tall man beside John Duncan said 
to her with open irritation, “You would 
insist on this damn’ hostess job, and you 
would insist on that fool dog! I’ll be 
glad when you grow up ! ” He surveyed 
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Paul Warder with a quick, cool glance, 
and added: “I’m Harold McNeil, and 
this is my sister Ruth. Fm very grate- 
ful for your action, even if she’s not.” 

“I am grateful,” Ruth McNeil de- 
clared. “But my shoulder’s black and 
blue!” She smiled suddenly at Paul. 
“Fm sorry,” she said simply. 

Paul grinned uncomfortably ; and John 
Duncan, the V.P., introduced him. Some- 
how, McNeil antagonized him faintly. 
He couldn’t say exactly what it was, but 
there was a cordiality about the man 
that was too patently impersonal. “Glad 
I was under there just then,” he said. 
“But you’re not obligated. Anybody 
would hâve done the same thing. 

Duncan said curtly: “Anybody might 
hâve tried to do the same thing, but you 
were mighty fast, son. . . . Corne on, 
McNeil; we’ve got to sell this business 
to the pilots, and they’re a hard lot to 
convince.” 

He swung toward the marquée. 

Ruth McNeil stood there, and her tone 
was very worried. She said : “Hal, what 
about Wimpy ? He’s under the airplane, 
somewhere ! ” 

Above the clucking exhaust, Harold 
McNeil’s crisp, efficient voice went 
plaintive. “I hope the prop got him ! You 
and that damn’ dog ! ” 

John Duncan turned back to Paul. He 
said : “Warder, find Miss McNeiPs dog, 
and then corne to the meeting upstairs in 
my office.” 

P AUL stifled a verbal opinion of Miss 
McNeil, and of dogs, and of this ab- 
surd situation. But his thoughts were 
seething. He, Paul Warder, a vétéran 
pilot on a tough night run, was out here 
on the flying-field trying to run down a 
silly hostess’ idiotie dog ! Not only doing 
such a thing, but doing it at a time when 
important happenings were taking place 
upstairs. He should be there, to add his 
voice to other voices in preventing inno¬ 
vations that would be injurious to pilots’ 
prestige. He growled at Ruth McNeil, 
just as the Condor engines fell to silence 
—and his words were therefore very loud : 

“What did this crazy dog of yours look 
like ? I only got a glimpse of him before 
I had to grab at you.” 

Ruth McNeil quit rubbing her shoul- 
der. She looked at him demurely, and 
said in a soft voice : “You don’t like dogs 
very well, do you, Mr. Warder ? I thought 
ail. men liked dogs—ail men but Hal.” 

Paul glanced at his wrist-watch. It 
was eight-twenty, and he was due out at 


nine o’clock. “I don’t mind dogs, but 
you’ll admit this is an inconvénient time 
to show affection for one by chasing it 
over two hundred acres of .airport. I 
ought to be upstairs at that meeting of 
the pilots.” He turned to skirt the Con- 
dor’s wing, to start the search. 

T HE girl paced with him, and he was 
faintly grateful, somehow, for her 
company. It made him feel less silly to 
be out here, having her along. 

“If you’re worried about the meeting,” 
she said experimentally, “maybe I could 
tell you something about what they’re 
going to try doing.” She stopped at the 
edge of the ramp, and clucked pleasantly, 
adding in a tone of guile : “Wimpy ! Here, 
sweetheart ! Here, Wimpy.” No Wimpy 
appeared, and she said : “Oh, the dickens ! 
Mr. Warder, can you whistle? Where do 
you suppose he went ?” 

“How would I know?” Paul retorted. 
“What’s going to be brought up at this 
meeting ?” 

Ruth exclaimed: “A rabbit, or some¬ 
thing, I’il bet that’s what ! ” 

In a tone of infinité patience, Paul 
observed : “And I expect that will startle 
every pilot there, and maybe your brother 
and even Mr. Duncan, won’t it?” 

She said with some asperity: “Oh, 
don’t be like that! You know what I 
mean—Wimpy is probably chasing a rab¬ 
bit, out there on the field.” 

Paul sighed. “In that case, I’ll hâve the 
fioodlight turned on, so we can Chase 
Wimpy. Meanwhile, if you really know 
anything about what’s going to take place 
at the meeting, would you try to con- 
centrate for just a moment and inform 
me of it?” He turned and called to a 
mechanic at the hangar entrance, and a 
moment la ter the fioodlight knifed a 
sheet of brilliance out across the dry sod 
field. 

Some hundred or more yards away, 
they saw the dancing, leaping figure of 
the terrier, playing in great glee with 
what was evidently a bug. Ruth called 
to him, and Paul whistled, swearing 
underneath his breath ; but Wimpy would 
not corne. She said: “We’ll hâve to go 
get him. I’m taking him to Dallas with 
me to give to a friena.... Isn’t he cute ?” 

“He’s precious,” Paul said dryly. “So 
you’re going north with me tonight?” 
He was, inexplicably and against his bet- 
ter judgment, a little pleased that she 
was to make this run with him. 

“Oh,” she asked with interest, “are 
you going to be the pilot?” 
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Rubbing her shoulder, she said in 
a faintly indignant tone: “I suppose 
you did save my life, but you didn’t 
need to be so rough about it.” 


“Tell you when to fly your runs,” said 
Ruth. “When to take off and when not 
to.” 

Paul choked, and it looked serious for 
a time, but finally he managed weakly: 
“It just happens that I’ve been flying 
nearly ten years, and at this rate I should 
soon know when to fly—having spent six 
thousand hours on a line.” 

“Oh, I’m sure you’re a very splendid 
pilot,” Ruth said quickly. “But you 
see, Hal was a professor of meteorology 
at the University. He knows ail about 
the weather. Mr. Duncan hired him, 
and he’s been over here a month study- 
ing conditions and reports, and now he’s 
going to explain to the pilots how he 
knows the weather’s going to be the way 
it’s going to be—and show them how he’ll 
tell them when to fly. You understand ? 
They’ll like it, Mr. Warder, really.” 

Paul was standing looking at her, and 
his eyes were bulging out a little, and he 
seemed about to hâve a stroke. 

“How could the Old Man hâve done a 
thing like this?” he groaned. 

“Well,” said Ruth, “it will make it so 
much easier for the pilots, to hâve sonie 
one on the ground to tell them when to 
cancel out their runs, and when to go on 
through.” She paused, and she looked 
perturbed at Paul’s condition; but she 
went on bravely: “You see, Hal ex- 
plained it ail to me, but I don’t know 
much about it, really. Ail I know is that 


He said shortly, “Yes ; but right now, 
what about this meeting?” and led the 
way across the brightly lighted field to- 
ward Wimpy, feeling like a fool. What 
was this air-line coming to, to be hiring 
girls as giddy as this one? Of course, 
he admitted, Ruth McNeil was highly 
attractive. She tucked her hand into his 
arm, and the contact was vaguely ex- 
citing. That was it: she was too at¬ 
tractive. You could get furious at her, 
and look at her, and your anger somehow 
melted down and left you wanting to say 
something pleasant. She was beautiful ; 
that was the trouble. And she had a 
way of looking at you. Old John Dun¬ 
can must be getting daffy, to employ such 
a girl. 

“The meeting,” she said, “is to tell ail 
the pilots about Hal. Mr. Duncan is go¬ 
ing to do that, and then Hal is going to 
tell the pilots about weather and explain 
his théories—so they’ll understand him 
when he tells them when to fly. You 
see—” 

She paused abruptly, because Paul 
Warder had gone rigid as if from some 
severe shock; he was standing seeming- 
ly rooted to the ground. 

“Tell us what?” he echoed hoaœely. 
“Say that over—tell us what?” 
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they’re paying him a lot of money to 
tell you when to fly.” 

Paul Warder looked at her—intently. 
He took her shoulders in his big strong 
hands, and peered down into her face. 
“And you believe that hooey, do you?” 
he demanded. “You’re going to fly with 
me tonight, and you’re going to let your 
brother sit here on the ground—and tell 
us when to fly?” 

“Oh, he’ll be up there with you, on this 
trip. Just to demonstrate the System, 
he’ll issue orders on the ground, and send 
you out with himself, and me, and Mr. 
Duncan too. There’ll be no pay passen- 
gers this trip—just a lot of newspaper- 
men and guests.” 

“But he’s going to ride,” Paul argued 
with a grim détermination, “because he 
thinks I’m good enough at flying to make 
it safe for him. He’s not betting on his 
knowledge of the weather, kid—he’s 
betting on the men up there in the cock¬ 
pit. And he’s not going to tell me when 
to fly. He can issue weather orders ; but 
if I want to go, I’il go—and if I don’t, 
111 cancel ; and they ail can go to hell ! 
Who ever heard of such a crazy thing as 
this, I’d like to know ? And the weather 
will be bad tonight, in case you’d like to 
know.” 

He stood there, his nostrils flared ; he 
was frantic with anger and dismay. He 
added: “So now you go along and get 
your dog, because I’m going back there 
and raise a little hell about this situation. 
Nobody’s going to tell me when to fly!” 
With which, he turned and almost ran 
back across the field to join the meeting, 
leaving Ruth standing alone. 

B UT he was too late. He ran up the 
stairs two at a time, and found the 
meeting broken up, and pilots grouped in 
twos and threes in the pilots’ room, dis- 
cussing it. They were rather grim and 
ail very taciturn, and he could see that 
they were worried. He roared : “Where’s 
this crazy guy McNeil? Where’s Old 
Man Duncan? I’m going to get some- 
body told!” 

Gilbert Adams and Mark Crowell 
moved across to him. “Where did you 
get ail the dope?” Mark asked. “We 
missed you, at the meeting.” 

“I,” Paul snarled, “was delegated as 
the dog-catcher for the sister of this guy 
McNeil. What went on here ? Give me 
the details.” 

. Gilbert reached up to the bulletin board 
and pulled down a yellow sheet, on which 
a dozen strips of tape were pasted. With 


mingled curiosity and indignation, Paul 
read quickly: 

WEATHER F0RECAST 1800 TO 0600 
SAN ANTONIO TO KANSAS CITY LOW OVER- 
CAST WITH MIST AND LIGHT RAIN CEILINGS 
ABOUT 500 TO 700 FEET REMAINING CON¬ 
STANT THROUGHOUT NIGHT BECOMING 
SLIGHTLY LOWER TOWARD DAYLIGHT STOP 
VISIBILITY FIVE TO FIFTEEN MILES EXCEPT 
IN RAIN AND MIST STOP WINDS WILL BE 
LIGHT NORTHEASTERLY ON SURFACE BE¬ 
COMING FRESH SOUTHWESTERLY AlOFT 
ABOVE 1000 FEET INCREASING IN VELOCÏTY 
TOWARD KANSAS CITY STOP ALL SCHEDULES 
WILL COMPLETE 

MCNEIL 

Q UEER choking sounds came from 
Paul. He muttered : “So ‘ail sched- 
ules will complété,’ will they?” He 
sank down into a chair, glancing at his 
watch. It was only fifteen minutes until 
his departure-time, and in half a dozen 
minutes he must go down to his plane. 
Hoarsely he demanded of a room that 
was silently waiting for his comment: 

“Well, gang, what shall I do ? I’m the 
first pilot out, under this arrangement. 
If I accept McNeil’s orders and authority 
and take off, then from now on he’s going 
to tell ail of us when to fly. None of us 
resents advice about the weather. But 
this is not advice. ‘Ail schedules will 
complété.’ That constitutes an order to 
go through, no matter what we think 
about the weather, or I never was a 
shavetail in the Air Corps.” 

Gilbert Adams said : “Cancel, now, re- 
gardless of conditions up the line, and 
force a show-down. This is vital, men ! 
It is the removal of pilots’ traditional 
prérogative to use their own best judg- 
ment in the air. We can’t exaggerate its 
seriousness.” 

It was serious. Nobody contradicted 
that. Where would this new system end ? 
The air-lines wanted safety for their 
passengers, of course; and the pilots 
wanted safety, always. But this wasn’t 
going to give it to them. The Old Man 
was simply over-sold on the idea. 

Mark Crowell, felt hat-brim at a crazy 
pushed-up angle, said in his slow, de- 
liberate drawl : “Well, men, I’H tell you 
what to do. Paul, you take off, and if 
the weather gets bad enough that you 
shouldn’t go on, you start circling. Re¬ 
port your position, and thirty minutes 
later report it again over the same spot. 
When the dispatcher wants to know 
what’s the matter, you say: ‘The weath- 
er’s too bad, but McNeil is the man who 
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tells me when to fly, and Fm waiting for 
McNeil to tell me to corne back and 
land.’ If we’re supposed to hâve no 
brains, we won’t hâve any. That ought 
to fix this, quick.” 

There was restrained laughter from a 
number of the men, but Paul Warder’s 
face was very grave. “Duncan and Mc¬ 
Neil will be aboard my ship tonight, and 
McNeil’s sister is the hostess. Having 
no pay passengers, I can try to throw a 
scare. Fil tell Duncan / think the 
weather’s too bad to complété the run, 
and then take off on McNeil’s orders to 
complété the schedule. If the soup gets 
bad enough, I’ll get myself caught—on 
purpose—but with a place I can get 
down before I’m out of gas. Fil put the 
fear of God and weather in this guy 
McNeil, and make the Old Man see that 
his efficiency experts are fine except for 
flying airplanes at night with passengers. 
. . . It’s time for me to go.” 

He got up, looking at the tense, 
strained faces of these men. It was silly 
and it was unfair to bring in a meteor- 
ologist, no matter how excellent he might 
be, and let him try to tell these vétérans 
when to fly. They’d flown this Gulf 
coast weather since the line was started, 
years ago. There were human lives in- 
volved in this. 


In the waiting-room, the Old Man was 
explaining the new System to the half- 
dozen guest passengers who were grouped 
around him, and introducing McNeil and 
Ruth McNeil to them. Paul walked to 
the counter to sign his flight-clearance ; 
and there, underneath the slip, was a 
copy of the forecast he’d seen upstairs. 

“Initial it,” the dispatcher requested, 
grinning; and he winked. “I guess this 
will stop you guys from canceling and 
holding up our schedules every time you 
see a cloud ! I guess this doesn’t tell you 
when you’re going to fly ! ” 

“Yeah,” Paul answered saturninely, 
“there’s no question about that.” 

He walked on out the door and through 
the marquée, thinking grimly that this 
was one proposed bit of “progress” that 
he was going to wreck, or know the 
reason why. 

T HE flare of hangar-eave floods threw 
the Condor into silhouette against 
the blackness of the field. Inside the 
cabin Paul almost fell across Tom Mills, 
his gangling, red-haired co-pilot, who was 
bending in the aisle checking the cabin 
heat-control. They’d need those heaters, 
later on tonight. Already the wind was 
damp and penetrating; it rocked the 
plane gently in the higher gusts. 
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“I think this is your lucky night,” Ruth 
said. “I think you’ll get us down!” 


“Hi,” Tom said. “Why weren’t you 
at the meeting?” 

“I heard about it,” Paul said grimly. 
“Don’t you worry about this bird Mc- 
Neil. His System isn’t going to work. 
We’re going to bust it 1 You feeling good 
tonight ?” 

“Fair,” said Tom. “But—” 

“You’d better be, because we’re going 
for a ride. The line is going to fog in 
tight, unless I’m Chinese and hâve a 
beard. I can run west across to Big 
Spring on a long jump, and get down 
somewhere. But as far as McNeil and 
Old Man Duncan will know at the time, 
we’ll be caught up there—with no place 
we can go ! ” 

Tom Mills straightened his long frame, 
and looked keenly at his senior in the 
dim light of the cabin. A tenseness 
seemed to grip him, and it showed deeply 
in his eyes. He said: “I wish you 
wouldn’t do that, Paul. I’d feel better 
if we didn’t even start. I’m—” 

“What’s eating you?” Paul snapped. 
“I’ve got to scare the Old Man enough 
he’ll see how crazy this meteorologist- 
control thing is. There isn’t any other 
way.” 

Tom grinned. “I dunno,” he said qui- 
etly, shrugging. “But things just don’t 
seem right, somehow, tonight. I feel like 
something’s going to happen.” 

Paul Warder cuffed him lightly on the 
shoulder. “G’wan,” he said. “Go get 
your passengers, and let’s get out of here. 
We’re due to shove in two minutes and 
a half.” 


Tom jumped to the ground. Paul 
walked up the inclined aisle and took 
his seat on the left side of the cockpit. 
With board lights and pocket torch, he 
checked instruments, gas-valves and 
radio. He wasn’t superstitious, and he 
knew what he was doing. He’d spent 
thirty minutes poring over weather- 
maps and last reports. No matter what 
McNeil might think, he, Paul Warder, 
knew the weather on the line was going 
to go to zero-zero within an hour after 
midnight. Dense, smothering fog. But 
west of the big hills it would stay open, 
and he could run back there. 

He smiled, thinking of it. It was 
fortunate that there were no pay pas¬ 
sengers tonight, or he wouldn’t know 
whether to violate his orders and turn 
back, or go on into trouble. But this way 
it was perfect. And when the Old Man 
got his feet upon the ground tonight, he’d 
be so upset and so disgusted, he’d fire 
Hal McNeil and turn the air-line back 
again to the men who rode the cockpits 
of the planes. 

R UTH McNEIL came through the 
. gâte and crossed the ramp, walking 
with a faintly arrogant swagger, heels 
tapping lightly. Paul, watching her, was 
conscious of the change in her, and con- 
scious of a quickened interest which he 
did not welcome. The girl had poise, no 
doubt, and she didn’t seem giddy now, 
the way she had before. He called across 
his shoulder, when she came into the 
cabin vestibule: 

“It’ll be a minute yet before we load. 
Corne on up front.” 

She came, and thrust her head inside 
the cockpit, looking curiously at the in¬ 
struments. “Hello, there,” she said in a 
friendly tone. “How do you keep so 
many gadgets out of your hair?” 

He grinned, thinking that her profile, 
silhouetted in this light, was lovely. “I 
wear a spécial cap,” he said facetiously. 
“How corne they’re sending a new hostess 
on a run at night ?” 

“Well,” she explained, “I kept pester- 
ing Mr. Duncan for a job. He finally 
got pretty desperate to get rid of me. He 
told me I could make this trip, and if I 
did everything just right to please him, 
and Hal and you, I could hâve a regular 
job. I know Hal’s going to vote against 
me. You heard what he said about it— 
and he’s ail upset worrying about how 
the pilots will react to him.” She smiled. 
“But maybe I can please you and Mr. 
Duncan. So tonight’s pretty darned im- 
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portant, isn’t it ?” She lifted her head 
quickly again, meeting his eyes, and in 
that soft light something about her 
reached across to him and took his breath. 

But he was ail right in a minute, and 
he just sat there watching her, and 
thinking. It was funny how the future 
of so many people could hinge upon one 
ordinary flight—although, of course, this 
wasn’t ordinary. His fellow-pilots were 
depending on him to show the Old Man 
that McNeil should never try to tell them 
when to fly. Ruth was hoping she could 
get a job as a resuit of it—and he was 
hoping that she would. 

Yet it bothered him. Her brother was 
the pilots’ enemy, willingly or not. The 
purpose of this flight was primarily to 
discrédit Hal; yet if Paul went ahead 
and did that, it would probably mean 
Ruth wouldn’t get her job. 

“So,” she went on, “it’s a kind of Mc¬ 
Neil family matter tonight, and it’s so 
darned important, because—” She glanced 
obliquely through a cabin window and 
abruptly added: “Hâve to run—they’re 
letting the passengers corne through the 
gâte.” She hastened down the cabin aisle. 

The passengers dropped into their 
seats. The loud-speaker boomed out 
against the night, and then Tom Mills 
was stepping through the cockpit door. 

With an odd sense of finality, Paul 
pressed the starter buttons of his engines 
and gunned them to a roar and taxied in 
a long curve out across the field. What 
he did tonight would shape or reshape a 
score of lives, he knew. What he did to¬ 
night would probably reflect itself in air- 
transport operations for a dozen years. 
Its potential possibilities were so colos¬ 
sal that they frightened him. 

H E turned into the wind ; it was light 
and puffy now, soon to cease en- 
• tirely. The weather was going to hold 
open through the night, was it, and ail 
schedules would complété ! That was a 
laugh. The soup was coming down al- 
ready, or he didn’t know a cloud when he 
was looking at it. Wheels locked, he 
checked his mags, while Tom bent for- 
ward and snapped the switches on and 
off ; then he released the brakes and 
poured power to both props in unison. 
The landing-lights speared cônes of 
murky yellow through the darkness, and 
the plane bumped half a dozen times 
across the ground and climbed flatly as 
the thunder of exhausts smoothed out. 

Boundary lights and then town lights 
drifted sharply underneath, flicks of am- 


ber ; and finally Street lights dwindled to 
slow-moving, isolated reference points. 
But not for long. At a scant six hundred 
feet the mist engulfed them, swallowing 
the navigation lights in green and red- 
dish halos. On the radio beam Paul 
snapped off the lights, and climbed 
steadily at five hundred feet a minute, 
flying blind. 

S O this was McNeil’s flying weather? 

A ceiling coming down now, slowly 
but inexorably, to rest upon the ground 
by midnight, probably. Silently Paul 
Warder cursed an air-line’s progress. 
“Nothing but a cockeyed experiment!” 
he grated, sitting there. “Why don’t I 
go back and land and force a show-down 
now—show the Old Man what this stuff 
really is? No use in spending half the 
night up here.” 

But he would not go back. A strain 
of stubbornness was buried deeply in his 
character. He knew the weather to the 
west would remain open enough for him 
to get down safely in the end. And here, 
when the stuff was hanging in the trees, 
he’d send Tom Mills back to the cabin 
for the Old Man and Hal McNeil, giving 
them the last report, telling them that he 
was caught, and saying with a devilish 
enjoyment: “Mr. McNeil, your orders 
put us here—now you tell me what to 
do.” He grinned sardonically, thinking 
of it, and bored on up through cloud and 
darkness, his lean face inscrutable, his 
keen blue eyes steady on the slowly arc- 
ing needle of the turn.... 

They got in at the first stop, mushing 
down and breaking out at a scant five 
hundred feet. But McNeil had said the 
ceiling might become that low in places, 
and his orders were, “Ail schedules will 
complété,” and he saw nothing to make 
him change those orders now. So Paul 
and Tom took off again and plunged 
through the night and leveled off at 
eighteen hundred feet, alert and tense, 
waiting on the developments Paul knew 
would corne. ... 

It came, when they were eighty miles 
from Dallas, when Paul had ail but de- 
cided he was wrong and that the fog 
would not close down. It came like a 
swift, silent wraith across the land. And 
it smothered everything. Dallas had had 
six hundred feet, and in ten minutes it 
was zero-zero! 

Ail up the line the clouds dropped un- 
til they hugged the ground. It would be 
twenty minutes before the Dallas-El Paso 
weather came in on the radio, and in that 
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time Paul Warder meant to rip this 
curtain of experimental folly from the 
Old Man’s eyes. He yelled to Tom : “Go 
back and bring ’em up here now ! ” 

So presently McNeil came into the 
cockpit, a tall, taciturn, somewhat over- 
bearing man accompanied by John Dun- 
can, short, rotund, gray-mustached and 
now visibly upset. Tom Mills took his 
place at the Controls, and Paul took off 
his headphones and twisted in his seat 
and shouted : “The whole line has fogged 
in tight! I came out on your orders, 
McNeil. Now tell me what to do and 
where to go ! ” 

Old John Duncan cried, “What’s that ?” 
in a bullfrog voice that drowned out the 
engines. “You’re the pilot, man ! You’re 
flying—you head back where you can 
land!” 

McNeil shouted, “Are you sure of that 
report?” and he was trembling. This 
meant his job, his future. He had staked 
his life and ail these other lives upon 
eight years of study, and he could not be- 
lieve that he was wrong. “Has this been 
confirmed?” he shrilled. 

“Tom,” asked Paul sardonically, “are 
we mistaken ? Was it clear and unlimited, 
or was it fogged in tight? Do you see 
any lights down there ?” 

Tom Mills looked around. He wasn’t 
smiling, although he knew what Paul was 
doing now. He pressed his earphones 
tighter on his head, and suddenly his 
voice ripped out against the roar. Its 
tone was shrill and wild. His face went 
blank with a kind of awful doubt and 
then with fear. He yelled : “Paul ! For 
God’s sake—the El Paso line has gone 
to zero-zero with this stuff!” 

F OR a moment a hideous small jet 
of terror played upon Paul’s mind, 
robbing him of ail composure. There was 
no play-acting in this now. They were 
caught—caught up here with nine people 
and himself : Ten lives. No parachutes. 
No openings to land through. Black 
night. Drifting fog for miles on every 
side that shrouded fields and wooded 
slopes and towns. Not one chance in a 
thousand to get down alive, unless the 
weather broke. 

And he knew it wasn’t going to break. 
He’d flown these plains six years, and he 
knew it wouldn’t clear before ten o’clock 
tomorrow morning. He’d be out of gas 
by two a. m., and then— 

How could he hâve been wrong about 
the weather west? He had been—that 
was ail. Horror beat upon his brain, and 


he had to fight to keep his thoughts con- 
trolled. Silently he said over and over: 
“For God’s sake, don’t go haywire now! 
You’ve got to get these people down ! ” 
That helped, a little. He looked across 
at Tom Mills, and Tom was white and 
desperate, staring out into the mist. He 
looked at Old Man Duncan, and the 
V.P.’s face was tense and strained. 

“You’ve got four hours’ gas,” the Old 
Man rasped. It was astonishing how 
much power there was behind his voice. 
“We’ll get a break somewhere, by then. 
We’d better get a break ! McNeil, what 
do you think this stuff will be, by then ?” 

A spécial broadcast droned into the 
earphones, tolling off conditions in half 
a dozen Southern States. For the first 
time in six years a general fog condition 
had spread out across them ail. There 
was no single field that was reporting 
more than fifty feet and moderate fog. 
So there was no doubt about it, now. 
They were caught ! 

H AL McNEIL said tautly: “There’s 
nohope of improvement before day- 
light. But I don’t see how I missed my 
forecast! The air-data system which I 
use has always been infallible, before ! ” 
“The hell you say ! ” old Duncan 
snapped, and turned to Paul. “Warder, 
what do you intend to do ? We’ve got to 
tell those men back there about the situ¬ 
ation, before long.” 

Paul sat there staring at his instru¬ 
ments, reacting to them without con- 
scious thought. He said, “I’il get you 
down, sir,” but that was just a bluff, just 
so many words to keep himself from get- 
ting panicky. This was the beginning of 
a crash. Ironically, he thought, a crash to 
save crashes in the future! At least 
this put an end to ground control of 
pilots, anyhow. There would be no one 
else to tell them when to fly. 

What should he do? The plane was 
boring north through solid clouds at 
eighteen hundred. Turning back would 
bring them to nothing but more fog. He 
could swing over on the radio beam, and 
in thirty minutes he would cross the Fort 
Worth field. But when he got there— 
what? 

And suddenly, through his harried 
mind there came the blazing thought of 
trying something that a dozen pilots had 
died trying, in the past— 

A landing, blind. 

The idea paralyzed ail other conscious 
process for half a dozen minutes. Could 
he do it, possibly ? The beam was lined 
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up at an angle to the best approach. He’d 
hâve to corne in down-wind across the 
station, and he’d hit at eighty miles an 
hour! But if he could put his wheels 
down in an open space and roll the plane 
up on the ground, he wouldn’t hurt the 
passengers, at least. Nobody but him- 
self—for he’d send Tom back to the 
cabin. Out here in front, he’d hâve to 
face this thing alone. “Goat Number 
one,” he mumbled. “Me!” 

He shouted to the Old Man and Mc- 
Neil: “Go back and sit down. Don’t 
tell those reporters yet. We’ve got a lot 
of time.” He couldn’t tell old Duncan 
that he was going to make an effort so 
utterly insane as this. He added quick- 
ly : “Send Miss McNeil up here.” He’d 
tell her just enough so she’d be able to 
get them ail back in the rearmost seats, 
with belts around them carefully— 

Ruth McNeil came through the 
shadowed doorway, and stood there be- 
tween the pilots’ seats, head bent to hear 
his words. Somehow, he sensed her agi¬ 
tation, sensed the fear that was tearing 
into her. He changed his mind. It 
wouldn’t do to tell her anything at ail. 
And he thought : “Poor kid, she’ll never 
make the grade, if she’s frightened this 
much by what she thinks is just an 
ordinary flight.” He felt, more keenly 
than ever, the utter dependency and trust 
the people in this plane had put in him. 
“How’re you making out?” he asked 
her. “Is everybody happy, back there ?” 

Quickly she spoke into his ear: “Hal 
has already told me. I’m part of the 
crew. What am I supposed to do in an 
emergency ?” 

P AUL was astonished. He said grate- 
fully : “Good girl! Just go back and 
wise-crack with the passengers. Don’t 
let anybody else know about the jam 
we’re in. I’m going to make a pass at 
the Fort Worth field. With a little 
luck—” The radio beam went off, and 
the droning vocal broadcast interrupted 
him. It was Fort Worth. The ceiling 
there was still zéro, but the visibility had 
improved. Dallas was zéro. El Paso 
had eight hundred feet, but that was five 
hundred miles away. He slid the ear- 
phone forward from his right ear. 

Ruth said : “I’il go back.” He could 
see that she was frightened, but she still 
had a lot of poise. “I think this is your 
lucky night,” she added. “I think you’ll 
get us down I ” 

Turning for an instant from his instru¬ 
ments, he said : “Thanks, Ruth. You’re 


pretty grand.” À surge of warmth and 
feeling touched him powerfully as he 
lookea at her. How fine she was! He 
knew, then, that if he got out of this 
alive— “You dû your stuff,” he««hout- 
ed, “and I’il try to do mine.” She went 
out and closed the door. 

The beam kept swelling in volume, as 
they got doser in. Paul stifled his 
thoughts. This was no time for imagina¬ 
tion. Pretty soon he shouted to Tom: 
‘Tm going to make a pass at the field. 
You get back in the cabin, kid. And 
listen: if I crack up, it’s your job to get 
up here and drag me out before she 
fires, see ! ” 

Tom didn’t argue. He would hâve 
preferred to stay here, but he did as he 
was told. Paul closed the door, and 
then, on second thought, opened it again. 
It might jam if the ship was damaged 
very badly. 

T HE squeal of the beam increased, a 
long-drawn T broken by two W’s. 
He turned the volume down repeatedly. 
Then at fifteen hundred feet, he crossed 
the “dead-spot”; the beam went silent 
and then came back a roaring N. He 
kicked rudder and swung slowly in a 
spiraling right turn, descending now at 
two hundred feet a minute. He was 
scared, but somehow he was oddly calm. 
His hands felt cold, but they were steady. 
He had a crazy feeling that his feet were 
detached from his body. Eyes glued to 
the turn-and-bank and rate-of-climb, he 
swung around. 

It took a long time to fly north and 
then swing back, descending steadily. 
It seemed like a long time. But he got 
lined up on the north leg of the beam, 
and put down his landingi-gear and 
cranked the stabilizer. This was tricky, 
from now on. Must stay on the beam, 
exactly. Must cross the station and then 
swing sixty degrees right, quickly, and 
haul up the nose. 

He started it. It was like a dream, 
with things happening so rapidly that he 
had no time to think. He wasn’t even 
scared, now, but he was perspiring and 
didn’t know it. The plane hurtled over 
the station at eighty niles an hour and 
two hundred feet. 

Ail right. . . . Turn, now, and slow it 
up. Slow ! Seventy miles an hour. Sixty- 
five ! Too slow ! But it was too late to 
gun the engines now. Better eut them, 
to save fire-hazard. He snapped the 
master switch. The props kept turning. 
Ought to hit now in a second. . . . God, 
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this waiting. .. . What if he was headed 
for the wires and that smokestack ? Too 
late to change direction now. . . . Goat 
Number One. ... If Tom was fast 
enough, he might drag him out of here— 
if Tom could move, himself. 

The wheels sloughed hard into earth. 
Paul couldn’t see a thing, but he could 
watch the turn-indicator and keep the 
needle centered. The ship bounced— 
high. It seemed that it would never 
settle back again. But it did. It rolled. 
Finally it stopped. Ahead, through thick 
fog, Paul Warder could make out the 
glow of one lone green boundary-light. 
Somehow, miraculously, he’d made a 
landing, blind ! Tom Mills came charg- 
ing forward, shouting something unin- 
telligible. 

Paul sat there for a moment, trembling. 
Now that it was over, he could not be- 
lieve that he had really managed to 
sneak down and hit the field. He heard 
John Duncan there behind him, boom- 
ing: “What the devil do I need with 
weather-men, with pilots like this one, 
McNeil? It’s a reflection on them to 
try to tell them when to fly ! From now 
on, you don’t give orders—you advise. 
The flying’s up to them.” 

Tom Mills said: “Hear that, fella? 
That guy McNeil was shaking like a leaf 
back there, when you started to go down. 
But the Old Man and this new hostess 
didn’t turn a hair.” 

“The Old Man,” Paul sighed, “has 
been caught in weather a time or two 
before. . . . Where’s Miss McNeil?” 

She came presently, and smiled down 
at him gently. Tom went through the 
cabin to the door and out upon the 
ground, to look for the hangar in this 
fog. So they were alone here in the 
cockpit for a time. 

Ruth said, after a moment, a little 
breathlessly : “That was the most splen- 
did,thing I ever saw!” 

He grinned. “One time,” he said, “is 
plenty. Do you still want your job?” 

“Why, if I can get it, yes, of course.” 

“Fm going to vote against it,” he de- 
clared, his grin a little broader, now, 
“unless you fly exclusively with me. I 
hâve plans for us, but I won’t divulge 
them now.” 

She stood looking at him demurely. 
“Plans for—us?” she asked. “And you’re 
going to keep me in suspense?” 

“No,” he said. He got up from his 
seat, smiling at her. “I hâve to make 
my living in an airplane, but Fil be 
darned if 111 start my courting in one ! ” 


ThezMan 


A stirring and most unusual 
football story, by the autkor 
of “You’re Young But Once.” 


By EUSTACE 
COCKRELL 



The Rushton quar- 
terback took one 
careful step and 
swung his foot. . . . 
But — something 
happened! 
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Luke Johnson, sitting on the other side 
of the desk, didn’t move and didn’t 
change expression. The wide black brows 
that eut clear across his pale face lifted 
just a tiny bit, and he said : 

“I hope so.” 

Doc Hamm replaced his glasses. “You 
go ahead and enroll, son,” Doc Hamm 
said. “It’s going to be ail right.” He 
stood up then, and walked around the 
desk. Shaking Luke Johnson’s hand he 
added: “Good luck.” 


Illustrated by 
Grattan Condon 


O LD Doc Hamm, Dean of Men àt 
Cold Spring Teachers’ College, 
took off his glasses and slowly 
polished them, while he made little noises 
down in his throat. 

“Yes,” he said finally. “Yes, I think 
it will be ail right. I’ve seen the Presi¬ 
dent, and it will be ail right. He feels 
uneasy about it, but he won’t let his 
uneasiness stand in the way of giving a 
man a chance.” 

“Uneasy ?” Luke Johnson asked. 
“Well,” Doc Hamm said, clearing his 
throat, “he has a sort of ‘once bad always 
bad’ complex. But you are going to prove 
him wrong,” he concluded challengingly. 


The Dean watched Luke take three 
long strides toward the door and stopped 
him. “By the way,” he said, “you’re a 
nicely set-up fellow. I’d guess you at a 
hundred and ninety?” 

Luke Johnson turned and smiled. 
“You’re a little light, sir,” he said. 

Doc Hamm smiled back deprecatorily. 
“I just mentioned it,” he said. “We’ve 
got four-year eligibility here, and it’s 
such a small school we’re lucky to get 
thirty men out for football. ... I just 
thought I’d mention it.” 

Luke’s face got a little paler then; he 
took two more tentative steps for the 
door and then stopped. After a pause he 
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said: “Ail right, sir. Thanks for re- 
minding me.” 

Doc Hamm walked back. around his 
desk and sat down. He looked puzzled. 

J OHNNY ANDREWS, who had become 
somewhat wizened in the capacity of 
Director of Athletics, Head Football 
Coach, Head Basketball Coach, Head 
Track Coach and Chief Traîner at the 
Cold Spring Teachers’ College, watched 
two teams, comprising almost his en'tire 
squad, go through their last hard scrim- 
mage of the season. But chiefly he 
watched Luke Johnson. 

He watched Luke Johnson, watched 
him dominating the play as he had ail 
season. He watched him meet the scrub 
halfback at the line of scrimmage and set 
him down, neatly and with a casual easy 
disdainfulness ; and he watched him, 
when the first team got the bail, plunge 
and pass, and finally kick, with the sure 
easy précision of a machine. 

He walked out on the field, his watch 
in his hand, then, and his whistle shrilled. 
“Three laps and in,” he said. “Johnson, 
corne by my office after you’re dressed.” 

Johnny Andrews wore his fiercest ex¬ 
pression when Luke came into the cubby- 
hole that was Johnny Andrews’ office. 
“You wanted to see me, Coach?” 



Johnny Andrews said without pre- 
liminaries : “Yes, Johnson, I do. You’ve 
got me in a spot.” 

Luke Johnson didn’t say anything. He 
simply waited, not moving, not changing 
expression. 

“You play this game too well,” Johnny 
Andrews said. “I’m worried.” 

Still Luke Johnson didn’t answer. He 
simply sat and waited. 

“When a man,” Johnny Andrews said, 
“reports to me as a freshman, cornes out 
for football and plays like a—the way 
you hâve, it doesn’t look right. And 
then, you’re older than the rest—” 

“Twenty-eight,” Luke Johnson said. 

“You’ve played a lot of football—too 
much, somewhere. We’ve won eight 
games, and—” 

“You mean,” Luke Johnson said, “you 
think that I’m a tramp.” 

“What else?” asked Johnny Andrews. 

“I’ve played football for the last nine 
ears,” Luke Johnson said. “Four in 
igh school, five in—” 

“That’s what I thought,” Johnny An¬ 
drews said. “They’ll throw those eight 
games out ; and I lose my job, maybe.” 

“Four years in high school,” Luke 
Johnson repeated evenly; “five years in 
prison.” 

Johnny Andrews sat there then, silent. 
Luke Johnson didn’t 3ay anything for a 
long time, but Johnny Andrews didn’t 
either ; so finally Luke Johnson said : “I 
was in a fight one time. I hit a guy ; I 
had to hit a guy. He died. I went up 
for ten years. Manslaughter. I got out 
in August this year. Good behavior.” 

“I’m sorry, son,” Johnny Andrews said. 

“I had to hit him,” Luke said again. 

Johnny Andrews fumbled with some 
papers on his desk. 

“I wrote a lot of letters while I was 
inside,” Luke Johnson went on. “I wrote 
a lot of letters to a lot of teachers’ col¬ 
leges. Doc Hamm said corne on; he 
was the only one. He hinted on my first 
day here that I go out for football. I 
came out, because he wanted me to. 
He’s been pretty white with me.” 

"Yes,” said Johnny Andrews; “he’s a 
white guy.” 

“We had one of the best coaches in 
the country, and a good stiff schedule. 
I’ve played football nine years.” 

Johnny Andrews got up from his desk 
and walked around the room twice. “I’ll 
be damned,” he said, “if I know whether 
you’re eligible or not. Ofïhand, I’d say 
you weren’t. You’re not eligible ; but on 
the other hand, you aren’t inéligible.” 
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“I didn’t think,” Luke Johnson said. 
“I guess Doc Hamm didn’t think about 
it, either.” 

“Rushton’s gonna trim us,” Johnny 
Andrews said. “I mean I’m pretty sure 
Rushton’s gonna trim us. I know damn’ 
well they will if you aren’t in there. It 
seems a sort of shame. The boys would 
like to hâve that one. We haven’t had an 
undefeated season here in fifteen—no, 
sixteen years. The boys would like to 
hâve that one ; I’d sort of like to hâve it 
myself. We haven’t beaten Rushton for 
sixteen years. We’ve corne up to them 
twice undefeated, but we haven’t beaten 
them, not for sixteen years.” 

“We might do it,” Luke Johnson said, 
“if we blew hot.” 

“We can’t blow even tepid if you aren’t 
in there, son.” 

“I’H be in there,” Luke said slowly. 
“It’s something.I can do toward squar- 
ing up a little—squaring up with ail of 
you.” 

Johnny Andrews picked up a letter on 
his desk and tapped it abstractedly 
against his knee. “I hope so,” he said. 

L uke Johnson sat in the locker- 

j room with his football suit ail neatly 
tied up, lying there on the bench beside 
him. He sat down in the locker-room ail 
by himself, and tried to think. But he 
couldn’t think very clearly. He was a 
little numb. Nobody had looked at him 
after the list of those making the trip had 
been read out. Johnny Andrews had read 
the list, and they had just got up and run 
out and climbed in the little bus and they 
were gone. They were out on the high- 
way now, going up to Rushton to play 
their big game. But Luke Johnson 
wasn’t with them. He was sitting down 
here in the locker-room, and he had his 
suit ail tied up neatly beside him; and 
it was lying on the bench there. 

He had been sitting there five minutes 
when Doc Hamm came in and sat down 
beside him. 

Luke watched abstractedly as Doc 
Hamm took off his glasses and polished 
them, carefully, with much deliberation. 

“Fellow up at Rushton,” Doc Hamm 
said casually,“—president of the school 
up there. Just came on this year.” The 
Dean put his glasses on, squinted his 
eyes, and gazed intently at nothing at ail. 
“Don’t think much of him,” Doc Hamm 
concluded. “Fellow named Price.” 
“Yeah,” Luke said. 

“He kind of fancies his football team. 
Thought we might beat them if you 



“It’s such a small school that we’re lucky 
to get thirty men out for football. . . . 
I just thought I’d mention it.” 


played against them. Big school and ail ; 
bad publicity.” 

“I guess he’s happy now,” Luke said. 

“Andrews asked me to explain,” Doc 
Hamm went on. “He didn’t want to do 
it. Told me to wait until he and the 
boys were gone.” 

Luke didn’t say anything. 

Doc Hamm cleared his throat. “Well, 
anyway,” he said, speaking rapidly now, 
“Price spent ail fall trying to find out 
where you came from. We wouldn’t tell 
him, naturally. But he finally found out. 
Found out a couple of days ago. He 
figured that you were a pro or something, 
playing under an assumed name. I guess 
that’s what he figured. It’s funny—Cold 
Spring subsidizing an athlete!” Doc 
Hamm laughed with hollow joviality. 
“When they barely manage to subsidize 
the faculty!” 

“It’s ail right,” Luke said. “You’ve 
done enough for me; you don’t hâve to 
explain anything to me. I wouldn’t want 
to do anything that would reflect on any 
of you—any of you, or the school.” 

“You’re ail wrong,” Doc Hamm said 
quickly. “It isn’t that. It’s you.” 

“What do you mean—it’s me?” 

“Price couldn’t do anything,” Doc 
Hamm explained. “There isn’t any rule, 
and there isn’t any precedent. He 
couldn’t say you were inéligible, because 
you aren’t. You didn’t get paid.” 

“No,” Luke said, “I didn’t get paid.” 

“So what did Price do? What could 
he do? What—” 

“111 bite,” Luke said bitterly. “What 
did he do ?” 



“He wrote Johnny Andrews that he 
would give the papers the story of your 
^revious athletic connections’ if he 
played you. That’s why Johnny thought 
you were a tramp athlete. Then when 
you told him where you had been the last 
five years, he wrote Price, and told him 
you were eligible. Price phoned down 
this morning ; and said if he played you, 
he would simply give out the story that 
you were an ex-convict. Johnny figured 
you’d just as soon that was forgotten.” 

“You mean,” Luke asked, suddenly 
intent, “that ail Johnny wanted was to 
protect me ?” 

“Well,” Doc Hamm said uneasily, “we 
agreed that that was best. After ail, it' 
would make your next years here pretty 
uncomfortable, we thought. And any- 
way, what’s one football game?” 

“But just for instance,” Luke asked 
easily : “if Johnny went ahead and let me 
play, and Price broke out the story about 
me being five years in the penitentiary ? 
Wouldn’t that kick back on you ail—I 
mean,’you and the President and ail? 
The ones who knew I was fresh out of 
stir when they let me enroll ?” 

“The policy of Cold Spring,” Doc 
Hamm said distinctly, “of its trustées 
and its faculty, does not include de- 
ferring to the sensational press when it 
prevents giving a man a chance.” 

T OU’VE done me a great favor,” 
Luke said slowly. “Not letting me 
go on the trip.” 

“Johnny was afraid,” Doc Hamm said 
quickly, “that you would get stubborn 
if he told you how things were and want 
to play anyway. But it would cost you 


too much. Years, some of your very 
best ones, of unhappiness. We decided 
this was the safest way.” 

“Yes,” Luke repeated, “you’ve done me 
a great favor. The finest thing I’ve ever 
had done for me.” Then suddenly he 
stood up; and his voice was grating. “I 
haven’t any money. 111 hâve to ride 
the blinds. That is,” he added evenly, 
“unless you’ll drive me up.” 

Doc Hamm didn’t look up. He sat 
there for a long moment. Then sud¬ 
denly he snatched his glasses off, polished 
them with fierce efficiency and put them 
back on his nose. 

“Ail right,” he said softly. “ni drive 
you up.” 

R USHTON had six points; and they 
. looked big, going into the fourth 
quarter; and Luke Johnson had been 
pretty well bottled up ail afternoon. 

President Henderson of Cold Spring, 
sitting on the bench with Johnny An¬ 
drews and Doc Hamm, said again: “I 
don’t like it. I didn’t like it in the first 
place, and I’m not liking it any better. I 
tell you I didn’t want to let him in school 
in the first place. A man who goes to the 
penitentiary necessarily has some streak 
in his character that makes him the kind 
of man we don’t want at Cold Spring.” 

“I think,” said Johnny Andrews, watch- 
ing the Rushton quarterback punt deep 
into Cold Spring’s territory, “that it’s go¬ 
ing to work out ail right. Those six points 
Rushton has look big as hell to me.” 

Doc Hamm added bitterly: “I know 
Price. He won’t break the story if Rush¬ 
ton wins. He won’t hâve to excuse his 
school if his school wins.” 
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Luke Johnson 
turned on the 
power that was 
in that frame oi 
his, found a hole 
with that canny 
skill of his, and 
fought through. 


Some of the crowd were making their 
way to the exits as Luke Johnson, Corn¬ 
ing out of the huddle, said : “Ail right. 
Let’s make this one work.” 

But those of the crowd that hadn’t 
left, stopped. The bail came back to 
Luke, and he faked two short steps be- 
fore he rifled the pass to his right end, 
who had faded two steps back. And as 
Luke Johnson plunged through and eut 
down the défensive halfback, the stands, 
now tense, watched that beautiful, that 
perfect, that dangerous play unfold. They 
saw Max Eberhart, the Cold Spring 
quarterback, hit into a gaping hole at 
tackle as he took, in perfect stride, the 
end’s lobbed parallel pass, and broke into 
the open, touchdown-bound. 

They saw Max Eberhart forced out of 
bounds on the Rushton five-yard line by 
the Rushton safety man, and they saw 
Cold Spring go into their huddle. 

And in the huddle Max Eberhart was 
calling the play. He was calling Luke 
Johnson, Cold Spring’s best line-plunger, 
through Rushton’s weakest guard. Luke 
said : “Check.” Then he said : 

“This is your touchdown, Max. Take 
it yourself.” 

And Max Eberhart, the weight of an 
undefeated season hanging on his young 
shoulders, the honor of beating Rushton, 
the big-league team, hanging in his ner- 
vous, overanxious hands, juggled the pass 
from center, dropped it, scrambled for 
it and recovered it; and instead of first 
down and five yards to go for a tying 
touchdown, it was second down and nine 
yards to go for the tying touchdown. And 
the temporarily disorganized Rushton 
line had stiffened. 


“Damn you, Luke,” Max Eberhart 
said, tears in his eyes. “Let me run this 
team! —Johnson back. . . . Eighteen, 
ought, nine. . . . Sock it, fellow, for the 
glory of old Siwash!” 

And Luke Johnson turned on the power 
that was in that frame of his, and he 
found a hole with that canny skill of his, 
and he fought through three long yards: 

Luke came back into the huddle, hear- 
ing Max Eberhart’s shrill voice: “John¬ 
son back—they are better than I thought 
they were at that spot. Luke, six, two 
and nine—take the guard out. Kick it, 
palsy, for the Cold Spring Grenadiers!” 

And Luke Johnson’s churning legs 
catapulted him into that big Rushton 
line, and Luke Johnson’s arms cradled 
the bail on the one-yard line when the 
referee’s whistle sounded. 

“Johnson back ! Six, two, nine. Once 
more, the last time—this is our game. 
Get in there, Luke ! They can’t hurt us.” 

And Luke Johnson hit the line. 

"T DON’T know as much as I should 
1 about the game,” President Hender- 
sOn said. “We scored then, didn’t we ?” 

Doc Hamm looked at the ground— 
looked up at the big clock at the end of 
the stadium, that showed two and one 
half remaining minutes, and looked back 
at the ground. 

Johnny Andrews said, in clear, clipped 
syllables : 

“We did, and we didn’t.” 

“I don’t understand—” Henderson be- 
gan. 

“The referee,” said Johnny Andrews 
flatly, “started to rule the play a touch¬ 
down. Luke Johnson had carried the 
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bail. Luke stopped him. The referee 
wasn’t sure, but ne started to rule it a 
touchdown. Luke Johnson set him right. 
I could tell that from here. He told ’em 
he hadn’t got the bail over the line. He’s 
acting Captain ; he’ll make it stick.” 

“Maybe he hadn’t ; he certainly should 
know,” Doc Hamm said desperately. 

“If he’d scored and converted,” Johnny 
Andrews said, “it would—well, you know 
what it’d hâve done. Now he makes the 
old kid grandstand play, and fixes Price. 
So Price can’t break the story.” Johnny 
Andrews paused a second and then went 
on : “He fixes Price so that Price would 
be in the position of turning the heat on 
the guy who handed his school the game.” 

“Fm sorry,” President Henderson said. 
“I’m sorry that I’m right. But a man 
who has a flaw in his make-up—” 

“Well,” said Johnny Andrews slowly, 
“They are going back to punt dut of 
there, and we lose six and nothing.” 

The bail went back to the Rushton 
quarterback, standing in his end zone, 
and he took one careful step and swung 
his foot.... 

“I’m sorry,” President Henderson said. 
“I can’t tell what happened. There’s so 
much noise. But something did happen ?” 

“Yes,” Doc Hamm said, dation in his 
voice, “something did happen.” 

“Luke got through somehow,” Johnny 
Andrews said. “He blocked the punt.” 

“Does that mean the score is tied?” 
President Henderson asked. 

“Yes,” Johnny Andrews said. “He fell 
on the bail in the end zone. It’s a touch¬ 
down. But I wonder if he can put that 
place kick in there?” Johnny added, 
above the uproar. The big Rushton side 
of the stadium was on its feet now, plead- 
ing for a blocked kick—pleading for a tie. 

“I don’t care whether he does or not,” 
Doc Hamm shouted back. “But I do 
know he’ll try.” 

I N the President’s office Luke Johnson 
met four men. The President introduced 
him to them solemnly as Johnny Andrews 
and Doc Hamm came in the door. 

“These men, Johnson, are the trustées 
of Cold Spring,” President Henderson 
said. 

One of the four said: “You seem to 
hâve got us in the papers quite a lot 
lately, young man.” 

Luke Johnson told him slowly: “Fm 
sorry. I’m glad you are ail here, ail in 
at the kill; so I can make one blanket 
apology. I guess I shouldn’t hâve played 
in the game, but Dean Hamm told me 


that they started to keep me out to pro- 
tect me from the unpleasantness result- 
ing from my prison record being made 
public out here. I didn’t quite think that 
that was right. ... I hit a fellow once ; 
his heart was bad, and he died. I didn’t 
kill him, but he died. Fm sorry about 
that, and I’m sorry about the publicity 
I’ve brought onto the school—everyone 
was so fine to me. . . . But I’d do them 
both again. I’d hit the man I hit ; I’d try 
to play in the game, if I was starting out 
from scratch.” 

“That’s a very nice apology,” Presi¬ 
dent Henderson said. “I wish I could do 
as well. Because I’m the one who must 
apologize. I was afraid when you came 
here, that the thing that was responsible 
for your going to the penitentiary was 
something in your character that would 
prevent you from being the kind of stu- 
dent, and the kind of man, we want at 
Cold Spring. I was wrong.” 

“I never saw a prettier sight,” Johnny 
Andrews whispered to Doc Hamm, “than 
Luke laying that place kick square in 
there.” 

“You never will,” Doc Hamm whis¬ 
pered back. 

"AND so,” President Henderson went 
z"\ on, “in conjunction with, and with 
the approval of the Board of Trustées, I 
want to ask you to keep on going to 
school here until you get your Master’s. 
We feel that then, perhaps, if things work 
out, there will be a vacancy in our fac- 
ulty that you could fill.” 

Luke Johnson looked around the room 
slowly. He looked at Doc Hamm, and 
Doc Hamm winked at him. He looked 
at Johnny Andrews, and Johnny Andrews 
grinned a sheepish grin and looked away. 
He looked at the four men sitting there, 
and he looked at President Henderson; 
and where before his face had held a grim 
serenity, it now held something else— 
something embarrassing to the other 
men in the room. 

He got up then and walked slowly to 
the door. 

“Fm sorry,” he said brokenly. “I 
don’t seem very articulate. It’s tough. 
But Fil be ail right in a little while. I 
shall write you each a letter. A letter 
of acceptance and a letter of thanks.” 

He left then. 

Doc Hamm looked at President Hen¬ 
derson and grinned a funny grin. “You're 
a great judge of character,” Doc Hamm 
said. 

And Henderson grinned back. 
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“Real Smithfield 
Ham ”— the fourth 
story in this remark- 
able sériés based on 
actual adventures of 
Department of Jus¬ 
tice men in the field 
— describes a most 
unusual method of 
catching a criminal. 


A blue light ap- 
peared — and again. 
Caswall picked up 
the package and 
threw it into space. 


T HE Cactus Limited roared its way 
westward through the night, a black 
bullet spotted with yellow marks 
made by lighted Windows, and following 
the path formed by Steel ribbons that 
were thrown into sharp relief by the 
finger of light from the headlight. 

Upon the rear platform of the observa¬ 
tion-car stood George Caswall, banker 
and sportsman, the man whose hard rid- 
ing and keen eyes had brought victory to 
the American polo team. He was alone, 
a fact that was resented by other passen- 
gers, who for some unexplained reason 
had been denied admission to the last car 
of the train. 

Caswall, however, did not appear to be 
enjoying his privacy. He stood leaning 
on the railing, his eyes ever searching the 
darkness on either side of the track. Be- 
hind him, on the floor near the closed 
door, was a tightly wrapped package. 

That package contained one hundred 
thousand dollars in bills of small dé¬ 


nominations. It was the price demanded 
for the return of Hubert Caswall, his 
seven-year-old son, whose disappearance 
had been followed by the arrivai of a 
curt note containing demands and threats. 

Caswall, following the natural impulses 
of a father, was prepared to meet every 
demand. The money was ready. It was 
not marked. True, opératives of the 
Bureau of Investigation, United States 
Department of Justice, had listed the 
serial numbers of the bills. But the 
Director of the Bureau had pledged his 
word that the numbers would not be 
made public until authorization was re- 
ceived from the father. 

C ASWALL strained forward, trying to 
pierce the gloom. Somewhere along 
the three-hundred-mile run between Colt- 
ron and Hasmer things would happen. He 
must be ready. 

One sentence in the ransom note 
danced before his eyes in letters of fire : 
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had greeted him upon his arrivai, had 
liked his hearty handclasp, and the ring 
of confidence in his voice as he said: 

“Spécial Agent James Ashby, Bureau 
of Investigation, Department of Justice. 
The Director has ordered me to do every- 
thing in my power to bring about the re- 
turn of your boy.” 

He had seemed almost boyish at break- 
fast the following morning, when he 
turned to the banker and said: “My 
friends call me Duke. Won’t you and 
Mrs. Caswall do the same?” 

But he showed no trace of diffidence 
when the butler appeared with the ran- 
som note, which came through the mails. 
He was ail compétence as he opened the 
envelope, ever so carefully, and read the 


A line from a book Ashby 
had read flashed through his 
mind: "Joy does not kill" 
... He watched the boy corne 
running in, saw the mother 
clasp him in her arms. 


“It would be right tough for you never 
to see your boy again.” 

The man on the platform shuddered. 
Never to see Hubert again—or to hear 
his boyish laugh. That would be un- 
bearable. Life would be stale and value- 
less. 

. But even more than his own feelings 
in the matter, there was Mary, the boy’s 
mother, to be considered. She had been 
such a brick through it ail. He marveled 
at her courage. It made hlm seem a 
weakling by comparison. 

Only her insistence had made him 
agréé to the presence of three Depart¬ 
ment of Justice opératives, who were 
riding in the observation-car, the shades 
of which were tightly drawn. Mary had 
been won over to the plan by the agent 
who had been stationed in the house since 
Hubert vanished. 

There was something about the chap 
that inspired confidence. Caswall, who 


letter enclosed. At that moment he re- 
minded Caswall of a thoroughbred hunt- 
ing-dog, one that would find the trail, be 
it ever so faint, and follow it unerringly 
until the kill. 

After he had allowed them to read the 
note, but not to touch it, he spoke for 
the first time: 

“We will send this on to the laboratory 
in Washington by plane. There is a man 
there named Cari Sherman. He and his 
experts will tell us things about the rat 
who wrote this note. He will tell us so 
much that the rat would be shivering 
right now if he knew what those men can 
do.” 

There was a pause. 

“This a clever rat. That is the safest 
way for him to receive the money.” 

Another pause. 

“We hâve worked out a means of com- 
bating it. The rat will not know it has 
been done, but it will place us in a bet- 
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ter position to strike when the boy is 
actually safe and thè real hunt begins.” 

They had listened while he outlined 
the plan. Then he had addressed the 
question to Mary Caswall : 

“Mrs. Caswall, will you trust us 
enough to allow us to do this?” 

Caswall had been surprised at the 
promptness of his wife’s answer. 

“Yes, Mr. Ashby, I trust you. You 
promised me you would do nothing to en- 
danger the life of my boy. I believe you 
are a man of your Word.” 

So the three men were in the car with 
their apparatus. Ashby had remained at 
the house. “We are specialists,” he ex- 



plained. “This is their job. They will 
do it ever so much better than I could.” 
Caswall was glad it had worked out that 
way. This was a stout lad ; Mary would 
need some one to lean on during the 
anxious hours of waiting. ... 

Ïïeended his reverie abruptly as he saw 
a white light appear on the left side of 
the train. The light flashed three times. 
Then the inky blackness of the night re¬ 
mained unbroken. 

Caswall picked up the package and 
walked to the opposite side of the plat- 
form. As he passed the door, he kicked 
it once. 

Inside the observation-car, the three 
men went into action. One spoke into 
the microphone of a portable radio set: 

“Attention ail cars! The white light 
appeared about two miles west of Clay- 
ville. Cars Seven and Eight, proceed 
westward. Ail otker cars, stand by ” 


Over and over he repeated the message. 

Caswall stood on the right side of the 
rear platform. The clicking of the rails 
and the roar of the train were sounds that 
did not exist for him. Ail his senses 
strained toward one objective. 

A blue light appeared a short distance 
from the train. It disappeared. Then it 
was seen again, now some distance be- 
hind the platform. A third time it flashed. 

Caswall picked up the package and 
threw it into space. His right foot 
groped backward and kicked against the 
door. Then he remained standing on 
the platform, apparently in no hurry to 
abandon his vigil. 

Once more the man before the micro¬ 
phone went into action: 

“Attention ail cars: The blue light 
appeared about seven miles west of Hol- 
burg, on the north side of the tracks. The 
westbound tracks curve sharply to the 
south at that point. There were no land- 
marks visible ” 

F OR fully fîfteen minutes the mes¬ 
sage was repeated. Caswall, who had 
quit the platform, stood watching them. 
“Will the cars hear yoü ?” he asked. 

A man wearing a head-set looked up. 
“We had a break,” he said. “Car Ten 
was three miles away when you threw 
out the money. I just heard from him 
again. His crew hâve left the car and 
are closing in.” He picked up a second 
head-set and adjusted it over the ears 
of the banker. “You might like to listen, 
Mr. Caswall. He will hâve another re¬ 
port in a minute or two.” 

The train rushed on through the night. 
The man before the microphone ex- 
plained what was being done : 

“The cars are stationed along the en- 
tire route, so one of them is sure to be 
within striking distance when we send 
out the location where the pay-off was 
made. The crews of the cars are com- 
posed of agents skilled in trailing a sus¬ 
pect so he is not aware that he is being 
followed. They merely keep the suspect 
under surveillance until the kidnapèd 
person is returned. That puts us in a 
position to strike quickly.” 

The banker nodded. 

“But suppose there is a slip?” 

The three men smiled. 

“The men picked for this job don’t 
make mistakes,” said the man before the 
microphone. “A very clever man might 
be able to éludé them, but I doubt it.” 

The miles clicked by. Minutes passed, 
minutes that seemed like hours to the 
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men in the observation-car. Then, after 
an almost unbearable wait—it really was 
almost two hours, and the train was 
nearing its destination—the radio came 
to life : 

“Car Ten catting the Cactus Limited. 
Car Ten calling the Cactus Limited.” 

“Cactus Limited standing by for Car 
Ten.” 

“No contact. Brooks and Hanlon are 
still searching, but they haven’t found a 
thing.” 

Caswall watched looks of disappoint- 
ment and bewilderment cross the faces of 
the three men. He felt an icy weight set- 
tle about his heart. 

“This baby is clever,” admitted one of 
the agents. He forced a note of optimism 
into his voice. “But this is only the first 
round.” He mixed his metaphors a bit. 
“It is a long game. And Duke Ashby 
bats next.” 

D UKE ASHBY went into action the 
next day. The postman delivered a 
letter, bearing the postmark of a suburb 
of the city, which contained typewritten 
instructions as to where Hubert Caswall 
would be found. 

“I gave you my word as a gentleman 
the child would not be harmed, and I 
kept my word,” the letter concluded. The 
signature was, “Chivalry.” 

Duke Ashby pocketed the letter, and 
entered the room where Mrs. Caswall 
was waiting. When he saw her care- 
worn face, he decided against showing 
the letter. 

“I am going out for a short while, Mrs. 
Caswall,” he said. “Don’t feel nervous. 
One of our men is stationed across the 
Street. And I’il hurry back. I think we 
may hâve some word before night.” 

He took his car from the garage at the 
rear of the house, and drove to the ad- 
dress given in the letter. It was an un- 
occupied house. He entered, and in the 
basement he found Hubert Caswall, 
bound and gagged, but otherwise un- 
harmed. . . . 

For fully fifteen minutes he was busy 
soothing the hysterical outbursts of the 
child. They were fast friends when they 
entered the car for the trip to the Cas¬ 
wall house. They were playing a game. 
This new-found pal was asking ques¬ 
tions about what had happened, and Hu¬ 
bert was seeing how well he could 
answer them : 

The man who picked him up on the 
Street near his home had the collar of 
his coat pulled up about his face. They 


went at once to the house where he was 
found. After that, he never saw the 
man without a mask. The food the man 
brought him wasn’t bad. But then the 
man tied him up and left him alone. It 
was dark. The ropes hurt. He was 
hungry. He wanted a drink of water. 
He had been tied up for an awful long 
time. How long? Oh, ever so long. 
Had the man hurt him ? No, indeed. He 
had been kind to him until he tied him 
up. He had a nice voice. It sounded 
like music. He had called the boy his 
“honey-child.” 

Hubert was almost home when he had 
an afterthought. The man wrote letters 
on a little typewriter. There was a funny 
thing about that. He wore rubber gloves 
when he wrote the letters, the same kind 
of gloves Mother wore when she worked 
in her rose garden. 

Duke Ashby sighed as he pulled the 
car to a hait before the house. 

“We will play another game,” he told 
the boy. “You wait in the hall. When 
I call you, corne into the room at once. 
Run right up to your mother and tell her 
how much you hâve missed her. Do you 
understand ?” 

The boy nodded. 

Mrs. Caswall looked up as Ashby 
entered the living-room. A line from a 
book he had read flashed through his 
mind : “Joy does not kill.” He answered 
her unspoken question at once. 

“Mrs. Caswall, Hubert is safe. He is 
here now. —Hubert!” 

He watched the boy corne running in, 
saw the mother clasp him in her arms. 
Then Ashby turned, and made his way 
toward the room he had occupied. He 
met Caswall, who had just returned from 
his railroad journey, on the stairway. 

“Mrs. Caswall is waiting for you in 
the living-room,” he told the banker. 

A SHBY packed his bag hurriedly. He 
. made a final survey of the room. His 
work here was done. No need to linger. 
He sat before the desk at one corner of 
the room to pen a note of farewell to the 
parents who now would be engrossed with 
a son restored from what had seemed 
worse than death. The note would be 
better than empty words. 

Caswall stepped across the threshold, 
his hand outstretched, his face beaming. 
With a little sigh of résignation, Ashby 
stood up and grasped the extended hand. 
He felt a bit of paper, which had been 
folded, and which Caswall pushed toward 
his palm. 
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The banker saw the body of the Spécial 
Agent stiffen. He watched a flush cross 
the thin, rather handsome face. He saw 
a look of pain and anger cloud the keen 
eyes. 

Caswall, the master of millions, stam- 
mered like a schoolboy as he met the 
look of scorn that flashed from those 
eyes. 

“Forgive me, Mr. Ashby. I shouldn’t 
hâve done it.” 

H E saw the Spécial Agent regain his 
self-control. 

“I was carried away by my joy,” the 
banker continued. “I wanted everybody, 
and you most of ail, to share it. But 
what I did is inexcusable. Having too 
much money does something to a man, 
Mr. Ashby.” 

Duke Ashby smiled. 

“I understand,” he said. “We are not 
at our best at times like these. That is 
why I always like to avoid them. Please 
convey my apologies to Mrs. Caswall. 
I hope to hâve the pleasure of seeing her 
again, and under more pleasant circum- 
stances.” 

Then he was gone. Caswall rescued 
the piece of paper, which had fluttered 
to the floor. It was a check for one 
hundred thousand dollars, made payable 
to James Ashby. The banker tore it to 
bits, and ground the pièces beneath his 
heel. That check had cost him the 
friendship of a man he liked and ad- 
mired. 

Then the defense motive prompted a 
wave of anger to cover his own action. 
Confound the fellow! Caswall didn’t 
know what his salary was, but it wasn’t 
enough for him to turn down one hundred 
thousand dollars, surely ! They were 
queer birds, these Spécial Agents of the 
Department of Justice ! 

In the local field offices that night they 
took stock. Agents trained in the art of 
developing latent fingerprints had gone 
over every inch of the house where the 
boy was found. They had little enough 
to reward their efforts—an indistinct 
print of a thumb, found above a door- 
knob, where a hand evidently had groped 
in the dark. 

Other agents skilled in the science of 
interrogation had passed hours with Hu¬ 
bert Caswall. They had a mass of un- 
important details, but nothing vital that 
Duke Ashby had not obtained in his 
short talk with the lad. And among the 
details there was not even the hint of a 
usable description of the kidnaper. 


Still other agents with valuable con¬ 
tacts in the underworld had called upon 
ail their sources of information. These 
sources, willing enough, had nothing to 
offer. They apparently were as much 
in the dark as the agents. 

Duke Ashby and the agent-in-charge 
bent over the report on the first ransom 
note, which had been forwarded by Cari 
Sherman, head of the great laboratory of 
crime in Washington. The note had been 
written on a portable typewriter. The 
paper was a cheap bond, available in any 
one of thousands of stores. The word- 
ing of the letter showed the writer to be 
a man of éducation. The keys of the 
typewriter were out of alignment, with 
an “e” that struck above the line, and an 
“n” that struck below. 

They tossed this aside, and turned to 
the report of the fingerprint men. The 
letter had yielded just nothing. The 
envelope had been more fruitful. From 
it they had obtained a number of im¬ 
pressions, some of which might, or might 
not, be those of the kidnaper. 

Ashby nodded in assent. 

“The boy told me he wore gloves when 
he wrote. Naturally, he wouldn’t wear 
them when he posted the letter. Some of 
his prints may be scattered among the 
prints of the other persons who handled 
the letter.” 

T HEY scanned the resuit of the search 
made among the more than five mil¬ 
lion prints that compose the largest col¬ 
lection in the world. Experts, who had 
checked and re-checked, had been unable 
to match any of the prints on the enve¬ 
lope. A final search had been made by 
Cari Sherman himself. 

“That’s good enough for me,” said 
Ashby. 

The agent-in-charge nodded. 

“Maybe we will hear something from 
the prints found in the house,” he sug- 
gested. “But I doubt it. I don’t think 
this man is a known criminal.” 

Duke Ashby shrugged his shoulders. 
“Even if they can’t match them from 
the collection, a comparison of the prints 
in the house, the prints on the first enve¬ 
lope and anything they can get from the 
second envelope, may give us the prints 
of the kidnaper. That should be valuable 
for purposes of identification, if we get 
within striking distance.” 

“Accent the ‘if,’ ” advised the agent- 
in-charge. “This man is clever ; he proved 
that when he gave Brooks and Hanlon 
the slip at the time of the pay-off.” 
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Tod Dayflinger studied the menu pasted in 
the window. He licked his lips. . . . Real 
Smithfield ham! 


There was a thoughtful look in his 
eyes as he went on : 

“Here is my hunch : This job has been 
planned for a long time. If it is not the 
first offense of the man at the head of it, 
he has escaped détection up to this 
time. The boy saw only one man. I be- 
lieve the kidnaper tied up the boy, mailed 
the letter telling where he could be found, 
and then went to collect the ransom.” 

He lighted a battered pipe. 

“That left him free to fly for safety 
the minute the money was in his hands.” 

“You hâve made one mistake.” The 
quiet voice of Duke Ashby halted the 
hypothesis. “This wasn’t a one-man job. 
The distance between the place where 
the first signal appeared and the spot of 
the actual pay-off made that impossible.” 

“Two men at the most,” the agent-in¬ 
charge agreed. He raised his voice. 
“Brooks, how about the detailed search 
at the scene of the pay-off and the sup- 
posed spot where the first signal ap¬ 
peared ?” 

“Not a thing, sir,” said an inconspic- 
uous-looking man seated at a table.^ 

“There you are,” continued the agent- 
in-charge. “Practically nothing to work 
on. It is a cinch they hâve a safe hide- 
out ail ready and waiting.” A smile 
played over his face. “Washington says 
this is to be your baby. We will do ail 
we can for you, but I don’t envy you the 
job.”- He picked up several printed lists 
of numbers. 


“The serial numbers on the ransom 
bills are about the only bet. We might 
as well get them working for you.” 

He entered an inner office, where he 
would be alone, and called the various 
newspapers. When the reporters ap¬ 
peared, he gave them the numbers of the 
bills, and asked them to give them wide 
publicity. 

“Your ace, Ashby, is assigned to this 
case, isn’t he ?” came the question. 

The face of the agent-in-charge was 
bland. 

“I believe he has been assigned to some 
phase of the investigation.” 

“Where is he now?” 

“We attach great importance to the 
publication of these serial numbers,” 
answered the agent-in-charge. 

“Is it true Ashby files a notch on his 
watch-fob for every public enemy he 
kills ?” 

“You are confusing Mr. Ashby with 
the late John Sillinger, who used that 
means to record the passing of police- 
men.” 

“Color is what we need,” admitted one 
of the reporters. “Tell us something 
about Ashby.” 

The agent-in-charge was deep in 
thought. 

“He is an inveterate collector of first 
éditions. Spends most of his salary on 
them. He has one or two that other 
collectors would do murder for.... Will 
that help you ?” 

T HE trail began in Oakville, just two 
hundred miles to the east, where a 
bank-teller spotted one of the ransom 
bills in the deposit of a moving-picture 
theater. Ashby, who arrived by airplane, 
went into conférence with the theater 
cashier. Two hours later the girl summed 
it ail up: 

“I see too many people at that window, 
and handle too much money, to remem- 
ber any particular one.” 

Ashby agreed with her. She was tell¬ 
ing the truth. He registered at a hôtel, 
using an assumed name, and waited. 
Other agents browsed about in the under- 
world of Oakville. They learned noth¬ 
ing. No more ransom bills appeared. 

Then the trail led to Carlstown, a good 
five hundred miles to the east. Two of 
the ransom bills had appeared. 

Another airplane journey. More ques- 
tioning of tradespeople—a bartender in 
the busiest establishment in the city, and 
a department-store cashier; the latter 
had accepted a bill amid the rush caused 
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by a spécial sale that made police re¬ 
serves necessary. No help there. Ashby 
dismissed the bartender’s story of a mys- 
terious customer as plain romance. The 
newspapers were more credulous, and 
played it up on Page One. 

A SHBY was frankly puzzled. In the 
. argot of the underworld, the kid- 
naper was a lamster, a fugitive. Recog- 
nized hôtels and rooming-houses were 
sources of potential danger for him. 
Therefore, unless he was so sure of him- 
self as to scorn routine police procedure, 
the only haunts open to him were hide- 
outs of the underworld. The Depart¬ 
ment of Justice had sources of information 
that included those haunts. But not a 
word had been heard. 

The fugitive, obviously, was heading 
east. But whither ? Any one of a score 
of cities might be his possible destination. 
Ashby’s lips curled in a wry smile, 
prompted by the thought that the dé¬ 
tective of fiction would use déduction to 
détermine just which city, select it un- 
erringly, and wait there for his quarry, 
thus avoiding weary search and inquiry. 

The trail grew warmer at Houghton, 
another four hundred miles èastward. 
A hôtel cashier discovered one of the 
ransom bills as she was counting her cash 
for the day. She had nothing else to 
offer. But a keen-eyed, quick-witted 
room-clerk remembered that a certain 
guest checked out in a great hurry that 
same day. He prided himself upon his 
ability to remember faces, this clerk; 
and to Ashby he recited details that were 
almost photographie in their exaetness. 

The guest, assuming he was the fugi¬ 
tive, had light brown hair, which had a 
tendency to curl. He was of medium 
height, and of light complexion—his 
clothes conservative but good. There 
were other details, startling in their 
exaetness. Duke Ashby quivered with 
excitement. Now, he believed, he had 
something to work on. 

Twenty minutes later the clerk and a» 
Spécial Agent were on an airplane, bound 
for Washington. They went at once to 
the great crime laboratory. Cari Sher¬ 
man and his experts heard the clerk re- 
peat his details. Among the experts was 
a skilled artist. 

A short time later the artist placed a 
drawing before the clerk, who gasped 
with surprise. 

“That’s the man ! ” he declared. 

There was modest pride in the smile 
of the artist. 


Back at Houghton, they combed the 
room occupied by the man they believed 
to be the fugitive. But another guest had 
followed him. They had a number of 
possible prints, however, ail of which 
went on to the laboratory. 

They were even doser in Crandon, two 
hundred miles away, again to the east. 
A détective waited in a room occupied 
by a man who resembled the picture of 
the suspect. The man failed to return. 
More prints for the laboratory. And the 
next day a ransom bill appeared in that 
city. 

Then an interlude of two weeks in 
which the hunt led just nowhere. None 
of the ransom bills appeared. No whis- 
pers penetrated from the underworld. 
Duke Ashby fretted and fumed. Terse 
messages from Washington did not im- 
prove his State of mind. 

The police of Wiltron, another jump 
of a hundred miles to the east, supplied 
the next link in the chain. An under¬ 
world tip sent them to a room just va- 
cated by a man who traveled alone and 
fast. There was no trace of that man. 
But the thorough search, made when 
Ashby arrived by airplane, added to the 
slowly mounting pile of data. 

A wastepaper-basket yielded a frag¬ 
ment torn from a letter. Written upon 
it was the name of a city, Bilford, and 
a recent date. Also the salutation, 
“Dearest Dixie.” And it did not require 
the services of an expert to décidé the 
words had been written by a woman. 

S O the piece of paper and latent finger- 
prints developed in the room went 
on to the laboratory. With it went in¬ 
formation that disturbed Duke Ashby. 
Occupants of the house had furnished a 
description of the man, and while it was 
not the exact piece of work done by the 
clerk, it dïffered at material points from 
the accepted picture. 

That information, too, went on to 
Washington. And in due course a reply 
was received from Cari Sherman. 

“I am sending along the impressions of 
two Angers from the hand of your man. 
One, or both, of these prints hâve ap¬ 
peared in every collection you hâve sent 
along. We cannot match the prints from 
our collection, but they may prove of 
use to you. 

“I think I hâve an explanation for the 
varying descriptions. We hâve known 
for a long time that some physician in 
Wiltron is doing plastic surgery for 
underworld characters. Therefore, start 
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from scratch in the raatter of a descrip¬ 
tion. We will assign other men te tne 
hunt for this physician. 

“It is my impression you are quite 
right in assuming that Bilford is the 
eventual goal of your man. His move- 
ments and the letter, obviously written 
by a sweetheart, both support that be- 
lief. 

“We hâve searched our files on aliases, 
and find nothing under ‘Dixie’ except a 
man known as ‘Dixie Dan Kato,’ and he 
was executed two years ago. This sup¬ 
ports our belief your man has no previous 
record, and is not known to the under- 
world generally. 

“I doubt if any of the ransom money 
will turn up in Bilford. This man is too 
clever to take risks in the final stage of 
the game. It is very probable he has a 
secure hiding-place in that city. But 
stick to it, and don’t get discouraged. 
Good hunting, Duke.” 

F UTURE events proved Sherman to be 
a true prophet. No ransom money 
appeared in Bilford, a city of about three 
hundred thousand on the Atlantic sea- 
board. Nor was any found elsewhere. 
There was an explanation for that. The 
fugitive, once his home grounds were 
reached, had a “fence,” a man who was 
willing to hide the dangerous bills away 
for a long time, and give the fugitive a 
certain percentage of their value in safe 
money. 

It was almost a hopeless task that con- 
fronted Duke Ashby. He had no accurate 
description of the man he sought. There 
would be no underworld tips to help him. 
He had only theory to support the belief 
the man was in this city. And he had 
the entire city in which to search for 
him. 

Occasionally there were times when 
Duke Ashby wished he had not entered 
what is one of the most exacting, the 
most thrilling and yet the most monoto- 
nous callings in the world. This was one 
of those times. . . . 

It was a glorious Sunday in Washing¬ 
ton, and Cari Sherman had gone fishing. 
Wearing heavy waders, and standing 
knee-deep in swirling waters, he made 
skillful casts, none of which produced re- 
sults. 

That fact did not disturb him par- 
ticularly. He fished for the love of the 
outdoors, rather than for the results ob- 
tained. Even so, the craftsman in his 
màke-up cried aloud against wasted ef¬ 
fort. He changed Aies, and cast again. 


A gr«at sport, fishing. Took a man 
away from his work in thought as well as 
in person. . .. No, confound it, it didn’t. 
His thoughts kept returning to Duke 
Ashby and his futile search. Three weeks 
in Bilford, and not a nibble. The fish 
was there. Ail that was needed was the 
proper lure. 

Cari Sherman climbed upon the bank 
and sat in the sun. Good place to think 
it ail out. He didn’t need his cards. 
Every detail on them was engraved in 
his mind. It would be good to go over 
the whole thing here, in the open air, 
with the river flowing by him. Offices 
bred narrow, technical thoughts. 

He started from the beginning, grop- 
ing for things that formerly had seemed 
inconsequential. The kidnaper had a 
nice voice. It sounded like music. He 
had called Hubert Caswall his “honey- 
child.” A sentence from the second note 
recurred to Sherman: “I gave you my 
word. as a gentleman the ckild would not 
be harmed.” The signature, “Chivalry.” 
The salutation on the letter from the 
girl— “Dearest Dixie.” 

Why, it was as plain as the nose on 
your face! What a fool, he, Cari Sher¬ 
man, had beenl These things had been 
here for weeks, waiting for him. They 
definitely solved the species of the fish. 
That established, it was a simple matter 
to select a lure. Now the lure would be 
doubly potent, for this fish was in waters 
not native to his kind. 

Cari Sherman plunged through the 
underbrush to his automobile. His favor¬ 
ite casting-rod lay on the bank of the 
stream, unnoticed and forgotten., 

T OD DAYFLINGER walked along 
the main Street of Bilford, in quest of 
luncheon, and with not a care in the 
world. His expression showed plainly he 
was pleased with himself. 

The whole thing had been cleverly 
planned, and cleverly carried out. It 
. showed what head-work would do. The 
birds who said you always made one 
mistake were off their trolley. 

The kid never got a good look at his 
face. They were welcome to trace that 
typewriter from now to doomsday, be- 
cause said typewriter was at the bottom 
of about fifty feet of water. The letters 
wouldn’t get them much, for he had worn 
rubber gloves whenever he typed. And 
he had touched the envelopes very light- 
ly. A lot of guys had handled those 
envelopes in the mail. They had rubbed 
out any prints he left. 
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It had been Smart to hâve that cave, 
the entrance of which was hidden by 
bushes, right near the scene of the pay- 
off. Those damn’ G-men had hung 
around there until he thought they never 
would leave. And Lefty had a close call, 
too, after showing the white-light signal. 
But ail was well that ended well. 

He and Lefty had separated right after 
the job was pulled. That was smart, too. 
Lefty was in Drexler, laying low. His 
share of the sugar had gone to him by 
mail, with the letter mailed from a dis¬ 
tant city, and with Lefty in complété ig¬ 
norance of the présent whereabouts of 
the sender. It was best that way. One 
more possible hole plugged. 

It was smart the way he had scattered 
a few of the ransom bills, giving those 
wise G-men a trail to follow, but keep- 
ing them far away from his real desti¬ 
nation, Bilford. There had been a few 
close calls, but they had been worth it, 
and head-work had saved him. 

That doc in Wiltron was a wow. Took 
time, and cost plenty sugar, but look 
what you got. His hair was three shades 
darker. His face was so different it 
took time for him to get used to it him- 
self. 

Everything had been ready here in Bil¬ 
ford, thanks to Floss. Even a job, which 
her good-natured boss had held for him 
when she told him her brother was Corn¬ 
ing on from the Pacific Coast. His lingo 
was ail right, because he had knocked 
around the world enough for that. He 
wasn’t like some guys from home, who 
had a drawl you could eut with a knife. 

Old Pelgavy had driven a Shylock’s 
bargain, but Tod had heaved a sigh of 
relief when that hot money slipped out 
of his hands. It wasn’t only the numbers 
he was afraid of. Those damn’ G-men 
could do stuff with it. They fixed it so it 
would stain your hands, or turn yellow 
when it was exposed to the air, or other. 
stuff like that. He had worn gloves when 
he first handled it, but evidently it had 
been ail right. And from now on—let 
Pelgavy worry. 

O NE thing had worried Tod a bit: 

There had been a letter from Floss. 
He had torn it up, and put the pièces in 
his pocket. Later, when he had fitted the 
pièces together just for fun, one had been 
missing. But it hadn’t had anything on 
it that amounted to anything. And noth- 
ing had happened. So what the hell ! 

• He halted abruptly as he realized he 
had walked past his regular eating-place. 



Then, as he turned, the front of a res¬ 
taurant caught his eye. He studied the 
menu pasted in the window. One item 
caught his fancy. He licked his lips in 
anticipation, and entered. 

I T was a nice dump, ail right, and get- 
ting quite a play. Hadn’t been runr 
ning long, evidently, for everything looked 
new. Corne to think of it, Floss had said 
something about a new joint opening tWo 
or three weeks ago, and that it was ail 
to the good. 

Snappy service, too. He looked up to 
see a waiter standing at his elbow. 

“Yes sir?” said the waiter. 

Tod pointed to an item on the menu. 
“It says, ‘Real Smithfield Ham.’ ” 

The waiter smiled. 

“That is right, sir. Our hams are 
shipped direct to us from Smithfield, 
Virginia.” 

“How is it cooked?” 

“Baked, sir. And baked the way 
Smithfield ham should be baked.” 
“Bring it along.” 

“Yes sir.” 

Tod leaned back with satisfaction. 
This was a break, ail right. Just like 
getting home again. Could you featurè 
getting Smithfield ham among these 
damn’ Yankees? And they had sense 
enough to bake it, and to bake it right. 
Well, it had been a long time since he 
had sunk a tooth into anything like that. 

He took a long sip from a glass of 
water. Almost instantly a waiter placed 
a full glass before him. The partially 
empty glass was removed. Some ser¬ 
vice, ail right. No wonder the place was 
getting a play. Now if the food was 
only as good as the service— 

It was. Tod relished every morsel of 
it. The ham, he vowed, couldn’t hâve 
been improved on by his own mother— 
God rest her soûl ! 

“Was everything satisfactory, sir ?” 
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Tod beamed upon the waiter. 

“Swell,” he said. “Most of these 
dumps think a little molasses and a 
couple of cloves makes Smithfield ham. 
This is the McCoy. And I know. You 
see, I corne from Virginia.” 

The waiter bowed. 

“You are very kind, sir.” He glanced 
toward the front of the restaurant, 
where an athletic-looking cashier was 
slipping from behind the cash-register. 
The door of the kitchen opened, and a 
man in business attire entered and ap- 
proached the table. 

“Here cornes the proprietor, sir. Would 
you mind telling him how much you en- 
joyed the ham?” 

“Sure,” said Tod. “Send him along.” 
They knew how to make a guy feel he 
was somebody, in this. dump ! 

The proprietor paused before the table, 
and lent an attentive ear. 

“The ham,” said Tod, “was swell.” 

A pleased smile crossed the man’s face. 
It didn’t hurt to give guys a break. 

“I am very glad you liked it,” said the 


The proprietor’s voice 
was silken. “They don’t 
serve Smithfield ham 
in Fédéral prisons.” 


proprietor. “I hope you enjoyed it im- 
mensely.” 

The smile vanished from his face. 

“Because I am afraid you won’t hâve 
any more of it for some time.” 

Vague uneasiness swept over Tod Day- 
flinger. 

“Why not?” he demanded. 

The proprietor brushed at some crumbs 
before the grateful customer. 

“Because”—his voice was silken— 
“they don’t serve Smithfield ham in 
Fédéral prisons.” 

Tod’s hand traveled toward a gun. The 
proprietor made no move. 

“Try it,” he invited. His voice was 
cold as Steel. His eyes were narrow slits. 
His body resembled a tightly wound 
spring, near the breaking-point and about 
to uncoil. 

Tod’s hand became motionless. 

“Who are you ?” he demanded hoarsely. 

The man before him relaxed ; his smile 
reappeared. 

"Qpecial Agent James Ashby, Bureau 
O of Investigation, United States De¬ 
partment of Justice.” He indicated the 
waiter, standing at his side. “Permit 
me. Spécial Agent Cassidy. I trust the 
service was satisfactory. Mr. Cassidy 
worked his way through college by wait- 
ing on table.” He pointed to the cashier, 
who stood blocking the door. “Spécial 
Agent Wilson. When a boy in his ’teens, 
he worked as a cashier in a restaurant. 
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AU our help is trained, you see. And a 
word of praise to the cook is never 
amiss.” 

He raised his voice: 

“Charley ! ” 

A raan clad in the garb of a chef stood 
in the entrance to the kitchen. 

“Spécial Agent Bloodgood,” murmured 
Duke Ashby. “A bug on cooking de- 
licious meals for his friends. He spécial - 
izes on Southern dishes.” 

The authority returned to his voice. 

“Now that you know almost every- 
body, doesn’t your Southern hospitality 
prompt you to hand over that gun?” 

Apparently it didn’t, but Spécial Agent 
Cassidy remedied that defect. 

“How in the hell—” began Tod Day- 
flinger. 



‘‘It was easy,” Duke Ashby inter- 
rupted. “You scattered quite a few dues 
for us. You used ‘right’ as an adjective, 
instead of ‘very.’ You called Hubert 
Caswall your ‘honey-child.’ You spoke 
of your word of honor as a gentleman, 
and you signed yourself as ‘Chivalry.’ 
Your nickname is Dixie. That told us 
you were a Southerner, and probably a 
Virginian. 

“We knew you were here in Bilford. 
We couldn’t go to you, so we arranged 


things so you would corne to us. We 
opened this restaurant. We served real 
Smithfield ham every day. We advertised 
that fact.” 

His smile became broader. 

“What Virginian, particularly one far 
from home, could resist real Smithfield 
ham ? It was just a question of time.” 
A note of regret crept into his voice. 
“Now the restaurant will close. And 
we were just beginning to break even.” 

T OD DAYFLINGER sought for a 
loophole. 

“I don’t know what it’s ail about,” he 
sputtered. “You want some guy from 
the South for some job, and just because 
I go for Smithfield ham in a big way I 
am elected. What jury is going to fall 
for that song and dance?” 

Duke Ashby eyed him in sorrowful 
surprise. 

“And I thought you were a clever 
man ! Despi te your rubber gloves and ail 
your précautions, you left fingerprints 
here and there. Our men developed 
enough of them to make identification 
possible.” 

He dropped into a chair beside the 
man, who now had the eyes of a trapped 
animal. 

“Corne now, Dixie. You hâve been 
around. Didn’t you appreciate our won- 
derful service? Nothing like it any- 
where else in town. The minute you 
touched your glass, you had a new one. 
The one you fingered went to the kitchen. 
We had two men there who developed the 
prints on them. They compared each one 
with yours. They hâve been doing that 
with every male customer. It was a 
tough job, and a long one, but they for- 
got ail about that when your glass came 
back.” 

He stood up. 

“Now you are going for a little ride, 
Dixie. And you’ll talk. You’ll tell us 
the name of your pal. You’ll tell us 
where to find him. You’ll tell us the 
name of the girl who has harbored you. 
And you’ll tell us ail about the lowest 
crime any man can commit.” 

“Yes,” said Dixie Dayflinger weakly, 
‘Tll talk. Why not? You birds know 
everything.” 

“A wise decision,” Duke Ashby ap- 
proved. “If you tell the truth, I’H see 
that you get a nice pièce of ham. Real 
Smithfield ham. Doesn’t that make your 
mouth water, Dixie?” 

Another intenaely intereiting story by 
Robert Mill will appear in our next isiue. 
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XII—THE MAGIC 
TUBE O F F I RE 
—wherein you will dis¬ 
cover in what strange and 
dramatic fashion cannon 
were first used in Europe. 

By 

H. Bedford-Jones 

M Y friend Martin Burnside rubbed 
his spectacles, gave me a sharp 
look, and shook his head. 

“The first cannon in Europe ?” he said. 
“I’ve solved it.” 

“Your pardon,” I rejoined with some 
asperity. “The Britannica distinctly says 
that jt cannot be stated with any cer- 
tainty—” 

“Men make the Britannica. I am a 
man. Therefore I may change the Brit¬ 
annica,” he replied calmly. “The story, 
however, is not at ail what you would 
naturally conceive it to be.” 

Perhaps I should explain that Martin 
Burnside had one great, consuming hob¬ 
by, to which he devoted his time, money 
and brains—the history of arms and 
armor. His collection of weapons and 
their adjuncts was certainly the most 
singular in the world, though by no 
means the finest or most complété. 

“I’m not concerned with legal evidence 
in this matter,” he went on. “Tradition 
is a more powerful force than any legal 
evidence; indeed, tradition causes and 
lies behind much legal evidence. As I 
shall trace out for you on another oc¬ 
casion, the use of gunpowder and cannon 
came out of China with the Mongols, was 
borrowed by the Arabs, and was thus in- 
troduced into Europe. The first cannon 



“He died under the lash,” 


in Europe, however, constitutes a very 
different matter.” 

“I fail to see how,” was my objection. 

Martin Burnside grinned. 

“You would. The very word cannon 
cornes from the Latin for tube ; the first 
cannon were merely tubes of métal or 
wood. The first gunpowder was a most 
uncertain thing, too. Consequently, can¬ 
non were slow to displace the old cata- 
pults and other engines of war.” 





said Jacopo bluntly. “He talked with no one—his tongue had been eut out.” 


“That’s no news,” I said impatiently. “Now I’m off. I want you to turn on the 
Martin reached for his pipe, stuffed it, radio yonder at precisely four o’clock— 
and held a match to the bowl. With a in twenty minutes. Don’t touch the dial, 
complacent air, he emitted a cloud of Just turn it on and listen.” 
evil-smelling smoke. Wondering, I agreed. Martin was al- 

“My dear fellow, the beautiful part of ways up to tricks of some kind, but they 
my collection is the human équation that had méat in them. 
underlies these weapons and arms. You He skipped out, and I amused myself 
miss it ; you demand proof, cold evidence, among his relies and weapons, thankful 
the letter of the law.” He broke off to that he had taken his vile old pipe with- 
glance at his watch ; then he leaped up. him. Something was coming over the 
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radio, something that he wanted me to 
hear ; why, I could not imagine. 

On his desk was lying something 
covered over with a cloth. I lifted the 
cloth, and stared in graduai realization. 
A rounded shape of bone or ivory with a 
silver rim and supports and stand—a 
wide, shallow cup. Whether of bone or 
ivory, it was very ancient. The métal 
had been newly polished, but was worn 
thin—worn through, in places. The yel- 
lowed, stained bowl was chipped and 
cracked, but intact, and bore the beau- 
tiful brownish patina that fossil ivory 
sometimes displays. 

S UDDENLY startled, I glanced at my 
watch, dropped the cloth again, and 
darted to the radio. I was a minute 
late. When the machine warmed and 
gathered strength, I stood astounded— 
the voice of Martin Burnside was leaping 
out at me I Martin was broadcasting in 
person, and telling a story ! 

“My friends, I want to reconstruct for 
ou the scene, the life, of a bygone âge,” 
e was saying. I had missed the pre- 
liminary. “We are back at the close of 
the Thirteenth Century, on the shores of 
Sicily—then partly Arab, partly Norman, 
partly Greek. Here is the little castle of 
San Giorgio, or St. George, perched above 
a blue-glinting bay; a village below it, 
the water lapping the black rocks of its 
walls—” 

I grimaced. A lecture from Martin! 
My mood changed ; the man could talk. 
His words had magic. They gripped me 
before I knew it, carried me away. I 
dropped into a chair and listened, yielded 
to the charm stealing from the ether 
waves, and felt the présent grow dim 
around me. I could actually see that 
harsh little Norman castle rising above 
the lapping waves, and the queer man 
limping up toward the gates where a 
group of Arab archers and Norman men- 
at-arms stood basking in the morning 
sunlight. . . . 

A queer man, yes, leading a pack-mule 
behind him. A man bent and twisted 
awry like an image of malign fate, his 
once gauntly massive frame warped, his 
head set crookedly on wide but distorted 
shoulders. He wore nondescript garments. 
His wrists showed whitish blazes against 
the bronzed skin and dark hair, the scars 
of iron gyves. His face was scarred. 
One eye was a red Socket ; the nose had 
been split. He was not pretty to see. 
His one remaining eye glittered darkly. 
As he walked, he limped. 


“God save ail here ! ” he said in halting 
Norman French to the men at the gâte. 
Then he lapsed into fluent Arabie, which 
ail understood. Sicily, conquered by Nor- 
mans, retained ail the splendor, civiliza- 
tion and wide tolérance of its former 
Arab rulers. 

“I am Jacopo Benami, my friends: a 
scribe, astrologer and pilgrim, who for 
many years hâve been a galley-slave in 
Tripoli. I ask hospitality, in the name 
of Allah.” 

The men jested, laughed, eyed him 
askance, furtively crossed themselves or 
made the sign of Allah to avert the evil 
eye. The captain of the guard came 
striding—a bulky, bronzed Norman, 
Roger Longshank by name. 

“What’s that?” blurted he, staring. 
“Tripoli, say you ? In God’s name, enter 
and welcome! One of you fools run to 
Sir William. Take the man’s mule and 
guard his gear, with your lives ! Corne, 
Jacopo! Tripoli, eh? Wine and food 
on that word.” 

“Why, then?” The twisted stranger 
gave harsh demand, as the men stirred. 
“What means ail this?” 

Roger Longshank clapped him on the 
shoulder. “Ha! As Allah lives, know 
you not? Never mind; you’ll learn. Not 
my place to talk. Corne!” 

When he had eaten and drunk, Jacopo 
was led into the pleasant garden under 
the central tower of the castle. Orange 
and lemon trees, jasmine and roses, a 
lovely splashing fountain of rich Arab 
tiles, a flaunting canopy of striped silk. 
Beneath the canopy by the fountain, 
where an Arab slave-girl sang softly over 
a lute, reclined Sir William Harcourt 
and Lady Ursula, she to whom this place 
belonged. 

J ACOPO saluted them. His one eye 
glittered on the blond, massive Nor¬ 
man knight, clad in half-Arab garb 
of rich variety, and on the proud, eager 
lady whose dark beauty was enhanced by 
the glint of jewels and silks. She was 
radiant, a lithe, superb créature who re- 
garded Sir William without love, and 
whose dark eyes drove ever at some per¬ 
son out of sight in a distant corner of 
the gardens. 

“From Tripoli, you say?” It was Sir 
William who spoke. “Corne, give us the 
truth, man! No lies, or I’ll hâve you 
flayed alive. Some years ago the husband 
of this lady, Sir Robert de Hauteville by 
name, was captured by Tripolitan cor- 
sairs. He vanished from human ken. 
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“Either you are a magician or 
a fraud,” said Lady Ursula. 
“Here is a lock of haïr from 
tlie head of a dead man. What 
can you tell me?” 



Whether he is alive or dead, none know. 
Can you give us any sure word of him? 
Speak frankly and fear not.” 

The lady eyed Jacopo with languid 
interest, as though not greatly concerned. 
He made response in his halting Norman 
French ; and at his words, her dark eyes 
suddenly flew wide. A sharp hint of pal- 
lor came into her cheeks. 

“Lord, I knew this knight well. He 
was my bench-mate in the galleys for a 
year.” 


“Then you can entertain us later, and 
I hâve letters to Write. Damn it, no one 
here except that accursed Genoese can 
write/and you’re more to be trusted than 
he.” 


“Ha! By the rood, we hâve news of 
him!” cried Sir William eagerly. “He 
lives ?” 

The one glittering eye of Jacopo rested 
on the lady. She leaned forward, flush- 
ing now, her half-bared bosom rising and 
falling swiftly, intent upon his reply. 

“He died under the lash,” said Jacopo 
bluntly. 

“Ah!” she cried out, though not in 
sorrow. “Did he talk with you, friend?” 

“He talked with no one,” Jacopo re- 
plied. “His tongue had been eut out.” 

Lady Ursula relaxed with a deep 
breath, as of relief. She slipped a jeweled 
ring from her hand and tossed it to the 
twisted man. Her eyes sparkled. 

“Take that for your news ! ” she cried. 

“God rest him ! ” Sir William shook his 
head. “He was a worthy and valiant 
knight. Ho, Longshank ! I hâve a purse 
for this fellow. See that he is entertained 
and rested. One word more, man ! You’re 
a scribe, I hear? A wizard of sorts?” 

Jacopo nodded. “An astrologer, Lord. 
As for wizardry, I am a good son of the 
Church ; but it is true that I know many 
tricks of the Arabs.” 


Roger Longshank led the twisted man 
away to quarters. At a corner of thé 
garden they came upon a man, dark and 
sleek and thoughtful, who glanced briefly 
at them and returned to his work. He 
was laboring over a catapult. Longshank 
muttered an oath as they passed, and 
Jacopo gave him a quick glance of the 
glittering eye. 

“Who was that man, honest Roger ?” 

“He? Gian the engineer; a Genoese, 
and a damned crafty devil. Look out for 
him if you’re about here long. He’s the 
power behind everything here. When Sir 
Robert was here, the damned rascal was 
meek enough; but now he steps high. 
Alas, for the news you bore! Some of 
us hâve hoped sorely that Sir Robert 
would corne again; but now the devil 
rules ail things. Plague take it, I’ve said 
too much ! Don’t repeat, on your life—” 

Jacopo laughed a little. “Not I, friend. 
Honest men are rare. An engineer, eh ?” 

“Aye. Gian has a gift for engines. He 
has a catapult there to spray iron bolts 
at three hundred paces, and sweep wall 
or ship’s deck bare.” 

“Indeed ? But I hâve smoke and light- 
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ning in my pouch,” said the twisted 
Jacopo, “and the devil himself to hold 
the reins. We’ll see.” 

So the talk arose of his wizardry, and 
with truth in it. He stood in no danger 
on this account; wizards were well re- 
garded in these parts, and astrologers 
and scribes. 

Within the walls of San Giorgio were 
men of ail nations, English and French, 
Arabs and Greeks from the village be- 
low. The French had corne into Sicily 
and gone again. Any robber baron or 
pirate who could grip and hold, could get 
footing anywhere. Sir William Harcourt 
was warden of the coasts, but neglected 
his own castle to dally here with Lady 
Ursula; and this dalliance was his bane. 

J ACOPO stayed. In a fortnight he had 
gaïned a secure place in San Giorgio, 
for he won the favor of Lady Ursula. 
A scribe was needed ; at astrology he was 
keen and sure ; and he had darker secrets 
that served him well. Fear of him spread 
through ail the place, and with reason. 

A room at the top of the round central 
tower was given him, and he spent much 
of his time on the tower roof, with two 
Arab artisans who worked under his 
orders. The nature of this labor remained 
unknown, but it was of great interest to 
Lady Ursula. Not so with Gian the 
Genoese. This man and Jacopo snarled 
each at the other, from the first. 


So matters drifted, until Sir William 
was found one night, stabbed to death. 

With morning came hot ploy, for none 
knew the killer. Roger Longshank and 
Lady Ursula, with Sir William’s esquire 
and Gian, were conning the matter in the 
garden, when Jacopo came to them and 
saluted them, and named two Greeks of 
the castle garrison. 

“These men are the murderers,” said 
he. “I took a hair of the dead man and 
laid it in my magic tube. Smoke and 
lightning issued forth, and the murderers 
were named to my ear.” 

“Indeed?” said Lady Ursula. “Can 
you do that in any case of murder ?” 

“Or betrayal, or mysterious death,” 
said Jacopo. “With any article that has 
been worn by the lost or dead person.” 

“I shall test you out presently," she 
returned. “Roger ! Put those two Greeks 
to the torture and see if they confess.” 

No need of that. Gian, in a burst of 
fury, was ahead of Longshanks, taking 
both those Greeks unawares and slaying 
them himself. He admitted they had 
confessed their guilt to him ere they died. 
The twisted Jacopo smiled to himself and 
said nothing. 

That night Lady Ursula came to the 
tower, bearing a golden locket, and spoke 
with jacopo privately. 

“Either you are a magician or you are 
a fraud,” said she quite blunfly. “If 
true, you’re of great value to me here. 
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I wish to test you here and now.” She 
placed the opened locket in Jacopo’s hand 
and pointed to a strand of dark curling 
hair. “Here is a lock from the head of 
a dead man. He was betrayed. What 
can you tell me?” 

Jacopo’s one eye glittered on the golden 
locket, and on the strand of hair. 

“I can tell , you his name and who be¬ 
trayed him,” said he. “I can tell you this 
by mouth, or my magic tube can deliver 
it writ on vellum, without knowledge of 
my own, that you can read or hâve read 
to you. Which ?” 

“The latter!” she exclaimed quickly. 
“Gian can read it to me.” 

Jacopo took a reed pen such as the 
Arabs use, and scribbled on bits of vel¬ 
lum—made incantations, looked into a 
glass, fingered grains of a black powder. 
Then he took the lantern from its hook 
and led Lady Ursula to the roof. 

A T one side, by the parapet, was the 
L work of the Arab artisans. They had 
made a round tube of wopd clamped 
about with iron, fastened to a standard ; 
others, half made, lay about. Jacopo led 
Lady Ursula to one side and drew a 
circle about her. 

“Move not from this circle, on your 
life ! ” he exclaimed. 

He went to the tube and worked over 
it for a space in the starlight. Then He 
made incantations and drew cabalistic 
signs on the stones. At last he caught up 
the lantern and opened it. 

“Ail is ready. Stand firm ! ” he cried. 
He set the fl(âr© to a bit of twisted 
parchment ati8|e end of the tube. This 
took fire. An instant later came a tre- 
mendous billow of smoke from the tube, 
a burst of flame like lightning, and a hiss- 
ing roar. Out on the stones was hurled a 
blackened wad of vellum. 

Jacopo seized it. 

“Here ! Open this, and the names—” 
Lady Ursula caught it from his hand 
and thrust it into her bosom. She was 
frightened, but firm enough. 

“111 hâve proof soon enough,” she 
said. “But you told me that these tubes 
could cast forth stones and such things 
to great distance.” 

“So they can, when properly ordered,” 
Jacopo replied. “Now that this one is 
made and ready, we can test it tomorrow 
if you like.” 

She assented, and went her ways to 
where Gian was awaiting her. Down be- 
fore him she cast the blackened wad of 
vellum, her eyes aflash. 


“There!” she exclaimed. “Now look 
—see if this man be a magician or not ! ” 

Gian opened up the vellum. Sure 
enough, on the .white inside of it were 
written names, and the sallow cheeks of 
the man blanched. 

“By the saints!” he murmured. “Sir 
Robert’s name in his own writing—your 
name and mine—what deviltry is this? 
I tell you that fellow could not know the 
truth—” 

He crossed himself, his eyes fearful. 
But Lady Ursula laughed scornfully. 

“What ! Afraid that a man would corne 
back from the dead to plague us, Gian ?” 
she cried. “Listen to what he said about 
the tubes—” 

Gian listened, and his brow darkened, 
and his eyes lit with sullen flame. . . . 

On the morrow was testing of the tube. 
Over the tower was smoke and lightning 
as it roared forth, and its load of stones 
scattered in the waters of the bay afar, 
so that men marveled and feared the 
power of hell. But the Genoese looked 
on, glowering, as twisted Jacopo played 
with the tube ; and Lady Ursula clapped 
her hands with delight. 

“Make more of them, make more!” 
she cried out. “This is better than sea 
fire, better than Greek fire, better than 
catapults ! With a dozen such tubes, we 
can strike down men at a distance—” 

“What men?” asked Jacopo. 

“The men of Bari,” she said quickly. 
“I will take that place and sack it, for 
the knights there hâve put insults upon 
me. Order what you will, Jacopo ! The 
names on that wad of vell” r n were cor¬ 
rect. You are a magician indeed ! And 
whether or not the devil helps you, so 
that he helps me as well, I am satisfied ! ” 

Jacopo laughed harshly. “Oh, he’ll 
give you help enough, never fear!” 

F Lady Ursula feared not, her men did. 

Jacopo had told them strange things 
about themselves, their families, their 
fates. They avoided him with dread, for 
he seemed to know ail things. But one 
of them, the Arab page Hassan, who had 
been the page of Sir Robert, avoided him 
not, but stayed much with him and talked 
long, and helped him at his work with the 
tubes. 

It befell that Gian the wily Genoese 
wrought greatly with Lady Ursula to the 
hurt of Jacopo ; but here he had no luck. 
So firmly convinced was the lady that 
Jacopo had supernatural powers, so eager 
was she to gather men and seize upon 
Bari, so superstitious was she, that for 
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“Make more of them, make 
more!” cried the Lady Ursula 
delightedly. “With a dozen 
such tubes, we can strike men 
down at a distance—” 

once the glib Genoese tongue failed in its 
work. 

That the men of Bari talked about the 
lovely Ursula was quite true. They said 
she had got rid of her husband, the good 
Sir Robert, in order to take up with this 
Genoese lover; and a lot more such 
things, which might or might not be so. 
No one at San Giorgio cared particularly. 
Since Lady Ursula hanged half a dozen 
of the men who misliked her rule, and 
used three others for catapult targets, 
she had met with no further opposition. 

So she commanded Jacopo to finish his 
tubes, and to seek from the stars an aus- 
picious day to ride forth upon Bari ; but 
Gian liked this not at ail. The upshot 
was, that upon a certain night Gian came 
to the tower and into the room where 
Jacopo sat writing and closed the door 
behind him. 

“So?” Jacopo’s one eye glittered on 
him. “Do you also seek word from the 
dead ?” 

“From the living,” said Gian disdain- 
fully. “From you, sorcerer.” 

“Not from Sir William, perchance, or 
those two Greeks whom you slew—lest 
they talk too much ?” 
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And Jacopo laughed harshly. 

Gian went white. 

“Hâve a care, you ape! Your spells 
and pretended magic don’t fool me. How 
much will you take to clear out of here 
at once—tonight? In gold.” 

“Sir Robert’s gold, eh ?” Jacopo laughed 
again. “With my magic tubes—” 

“Bosh ! ” broke in Gian. “Magic fiddle- 
sticks, I know ail about that powder the 
Arabs use. I saw tubes like these of 
yours when I was trading to Cairo years 
ago. Yes or no! Will you take wealth 
to be ofï ?” 

“I will not,” said Jacopo. “Neither 
from you nor the lady whose paramour 
you are. When the time cornes, you dog, 
there’ll be a long score for the settling.” 

“You talk like a madman,” sneered the 
Genoese. 

“Perhaps I am one,” Jacopo returned, 
and controlled his anger. He looked like 
some monstrous spider as he crouched, 
his one eye lurid. “And perhaps I lied 
to you about the man you betrayed, about 
Sir Robert. Perhaps he is alive and well, 
and coming here soon. ... Ha! That 
touches you, eh?” 

Touched him indeed! The Genoese, 
with snarl and oath, whipped out dagger 
—then checked himself, froze in midair, 
head half turned. From somewhere out- 
side was ringing up a frightful scream, 
then a storm of voices, a clashing shriek 
of Steel. 

"Jesul Allah! Allah-hu! Allah il 
Allah !” 

With one bound, Gian gained the door, 
wrenched it open and was gone. 

Twisted Jacopo followed. The tumult 
was louder, fiercer, steadier. From the 
village outside the castle a lurid light was 
rising into the air. Men half dressed, 
half armed, were running to the walls. 

Higher rose the light of burning. Two 
long galleys lay beached, Arab corsairs 
by their shape. The hapless village was 
ravished and plundered ; but the surprise 
attack on the castle was failing. Roger 
Longshank kept good watch and ward. 
Arrows were whistling as the clash of 
Steel died away, an^T Arab slingers began 
a hail of stones and lead bullets upon the 
walls. Only one house had been fired ; 
it soon burned out. * 

D AYLIGHT lifted on smoking shore 
and sea. 

From the parapet of his tower, bent 
Jacopo looked forth. Another galley had 
sneaked in. The Moslem campâ lay up 
and down the shore; their archers and 


slingers had occupied the high rocks 
roundabout. Mantelets were being made, 
ladders built. They meant to try one 
assault, at least. 

Longshank had ordered his defences. 
Lady Ursula was on the walls herself, 
clad in helmet and mail-shirt. Gian had 
crews at work about his catapults. Ar¬ 
rows were being laid ready. The banner 
of the White Horse, once borne by good 
Sir Robert, waved in the sunrise. 

One of the galleys, evidently just cap- 
tured from Greeks, bore the flag of By- 
zantium at its peak—a crescent moon 
and star, symbol of the Virgin. (In later 
days to be borrowed by the Turk.) 
Jacopo’s glittering eye ranged the Arabs ; 
a good three hundred of them. Not fifty 
men in the castle, as he knew. Then, at 
a step, he turned about and found Has¬ 
san, his Arab helper, and with him sev- 
eral Englishmen. They brought food and 
wine, and orders from Lady Ursula to 
make ready the smoke and lightning in 
ail haste. 

Jacopo laughed at this, ate and drank, 
and went to work with Hassan and the 
Englishmen, who were willing if some- 
what frightened helpers. 

T HEY watched in gawking wonder as 
he dumped powder into the tubes, 
rammed in the cnarge, rammed in stones 
and rocks and bits of iron. He had pre- 
pared a cask nearly full of powder, 
mixed by himself, which stood near by. 
He laid the tubes to rake the strip of 
shore by which the attack must corne, 
and then waited. . . . 

An hqqr passed, and another. The 
morning was waxing toward noon when 
mantelets were lifted to shield the men 
behind, ladders picked up, and a blare of 
trumpets rang forth. Ôutflung archers 
and slingers opened a hail of stones and 
shafts pn the walls. Longshank kept his 
men undep çover. 

But Gian and his crews fell to hot 
labor. Twisted gut hummed and sang. 
Huge iron shafts sped forth, with fair 
enough aim. Two pierced mantelets, 
striking down the men behind. Others 
drove into the yelling, running masses. 
Others missed entirely. 

Jacopo bided his time, then motioned 
to Hassan. Fire was set to the tubes. 
One by one, these exploded. A furious 
rain of death was loosed upon the shore. 
Screams of dismay pealed up. Smoke 
clouded the parapet of the tower; light- 
nings shot athwart the billowing clouds ; 
the tubes roared one by one. 
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The Arab ranks wavered, smitten by 
that discharge. Then sounded a report, 
louder than the others : one of the tubes 
had burst. Instantly, an enormous mush- 
room of smoke rose into the sky; the 
whole top of the tower leaped into flame 
that burst out and died again. 

The powder in the cask had caught 
from the burning tube. . . . 

The tower remained silent now. Three 
of the Englishmen escaped alive, to tell 
of thesé matters in later days.-The Arabs 
took courage and pressed on. Ladders 
were set, arrows redoubled. The attack 
was driven home, breast to breast, sword 
to sword. The banner of the White 
Horse was down. 

The attack had won a corner of the 
walls. It was winning everywhere— 
when, ail of a sudden, from the ships 
came a furious beating of tambours and 
élis of alarm. The assault wavered, fell 
ack ; along the road above was rising a 
dust-cloud pierced with glinting Steel. 


The guardians of the coast had arrived in 
full array. 

With this, came swift retreat. The 
tide of assault streamed away. The gal- 
leys were hastily thrust out ; men dotted 
the waves as they climbed aboard. Oars 
dipped. Their plunder secure, their dead 
abandoned, the Moslems hauled off in 
sullen resentment, and the castle gates 
were flung open to the rescuers. . . . 

Later, Gian and Lady Ursula came to 
the top of the tower, where twisted Ja- 
copo lay dead beside Hassan the page. 
Gian eyed the dead figures warily, and 
laughed. 

“You see, my dear ! The fellow’s magic 
failed him ; the devil was in these things, 
and no mistake. I hâve seen them used 
in Grand Cairo; they make noise and 
smoke, but do little harm. They’re not 
to be compared with a well-made cata- 
pult for effect, upon my word ! ” 

Lady Ursula grimaced at the blackened 
ruin around her. 

“You’re right, my Gian,” she said. 
“This must hâve been the work of the 
devil, indeed ! I was always a little afraid 
of that man ; there was something in his 
eye that shot a queer shrinking sen¬ 
sation into my very soûl. Undoubtedly 
it was the evil eye, and we’re well rid of 
him.” 

“We are indeed,” Gian said fervently. 
A malevolent, vicious exultation shone in 
his face ; he stirred the blackened corpse 
of Jacopo with his foot. “ What say you ? 
Shall we bury the rascal with a stake 
through his body, like any magician ?” 

“And remove his head,” said Lady 
Ursula. “Be sure to do that first.” 

Gian grinned furtively. “By the 
saints, I’il do it—and make a drinking 
cup of his skull as the Lombards used to 
do ! And when we’re married, my dear, 
as we can be now that we know Sir 
Robert is dead, IT1 toast the bride from 
it.” 

They departed, laughing together ; but 
in a corner of the courtyard the three 
Englishmen were muttering together. 


“You talk like a madman,” 
sneered the Genoese. 
“Perhaps I am one,” Jaco¬ 
po returned. “And perhaps 
I lied to you—perhaps Sir 
Robert is alive, and Corn¬ 
ing here soon. ... Hat 
That touches you, eh?” 
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“Mark y«u,” said one, “I saw plainly 
where a saw had bitten into each side of 
that tube—the one that burst. I was 
about to tell him of it. Had we best 
mention it to Messer Gian?” . 

“Keep your tongue between your 
teeth,” growled another hastily. “Did you 
hear what that Saracen Hassan cried out 
as he was dying? He seemed to think 
this twisted old fellow was Sir Robert, 
the knight who vanished from here years 
ago: Devil take the whole thing 1 Let’s 
get out of this country and back to 
Guienne.” 

“Done with you,” said the third 
promptly. “And never mind what Messer 
Gian says about catapults, either. The 
first discharge of those tubes staggered 
the Moslems. If that tube had not burst 
and killed Jacopo, we’d hâve won the 
fight then and there, I tell you 1 Here’s 
something to talk about when we get 
t$ck to honest folk and true hearts. I’il 
warrant we hâve an engine here that’ll 
make a name for itself yet in warfare, my 
hearties ! ” 

S UCH was the story that my friend 
Martin Burnside told over the radio 
—a grim and by no means a happy end- 
ing to it, either. 

His voice fell silent. I was about to 
lean forward and shut off the instrument, 
when, abruptly, Martin spoke again ; he 
spoke my name, with a chuckle. 

“Are you listening still ?” he said. 
“Then do something, like a good chap. 
Go to the desk and turn over the drink- 
ing-cup you’ll find there beneath the 
cloth. If you’re so set on visual évi¬ 
dence, it may give you something to 
think about.” 

This was the end. The blaring voice 
of an announcer eut in with the follow- 
ing program. I shut off the radio and 
turned to the desk, frowning. 

What the devil Martin Burnside meant 
by it ail, was beyond me. Probably he 
was intimating that those three English- 
men carried away with them descriptions 
of cannon and powder—carried them per- 
haps to Paris, where Friar Roger Bacon 
heard them and wrote them down in his 
book “Concerning Secret Things.” 

A pretty far-fetched conclusion, I 
thought. A fantastic yarn ail around, in 
fact. With this, I uncovered the silver- 
mpunted cup or bowl on the desk, and 
picked it up. 

Made from a skull? Upon my word, 



so it was! There were the tiny zigzag 
lines, the peculiar markings of a skull, 
now that I looked for them. And what 
had Martin meant by suggesting that I 
turn the thing over? 

I looked at the bottom of it, and 
started. Some one, in the long distant 
past, had gone to work on two sides of 
that skull with paint and brush. The 
work was largely effaced. One side showed 
a flag that seemed to bear the emblem of 
a horse, but I could not be certain of it. 
On the other side, however, there was 
less to damage. Merely a name, eut in 
the bone with the point of a knife and the 
scratches filled with paint. The name 
was Jacopo, followed by the Arabie sign, 
derived from the written name of Allah, 
that averts the evil eye. 

I wondered if that scoundrel of a Gen- 
oese had really toasted his beautiful 
heartless bride from this skull of her 
dead husband. But when I asked Martin 
Burnside about it later, he only shrugged. 

“Not interested, my boy. I’m con- 
cerned only with the first cannon in 
Europe—and you may draw your own 
conclusions.” 


“Cannon Over Europe”—based on the first use of mobile artillery—will 
be the next story in this fine sériés. In our fortheoming January issue. 



Cf ARZAN and the 

One of the best-loved heroes in ail fiction achieves one 
of his greatest exploits in this savage conflict with a 
weird race who possessed an élixir of youth. 


B y Edgar Rige Burroughs 

The S tory Thus Far: 


I N the heart of the African jungle there 
came to Tarzan a group of his native 
friends the Waziri, begging help : their 
young girls were mysteriously disappear- 
ing, and they suspected that the unfor- 
tunates were being carried away by the 
Kavuru, a strange race of men said to 
be white, who lived in the farther fast- 
nesses of the jungle. Buira, daughter of 
Muviro the chief, had been the latest vic- 
tim. Tarzan, his pet monkey Nkima on 
his shoulder, took up the trail. .. . 

To Jane, Lady Greystoke—Tarzan’s 
beautiful young wife—in London, came 
a wealthy woman friend who had married 
a titled foreigner much younger than 
herself, Prince Sborov. The new Princess 
Sborov brought a curious story : they had 
been amusing themselves by flying in 
their own plane ; and their pilot, Brown, 
who had adventured in many remote 
places, had told them of a weird white 
race in the African Hinterland who pos¬ 
sessed the secret of eternal youth. The 
aging Princess was determined to fly 
thither and learn this precious secret; 
and Lady Greystoke decided to accom- 
pany them, the rest of the party to com¬ 
prise the Prince and Princess, Tibbs the 
valet, Annette the maid, and Brown. 
Buffeted by a storm over a trackless 
African forest, however, their plane ran 
out of gas ; Brown was lucky enough to 
land unharmed in the treetops. 

Tarzan also ran into dire péril ; for in- 
uiring of a native chief concerning the 
irection in which the Kavuru lived, he 
was himself suspected of being one of 
that dread race; overpowered by num- 
bers, he was bound hand and foot, and 
imprisoned in a hut to await execution. 

Under cover of night, however, he was 
set free by the witch-doctor Gupingu, 
who hoped thereby to gain favor with 
the Kavuru for the protection of himself 
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and his family. By shrewd questioning 
Tarzan elicited information as to the lo¬ 
cation of the Kavuru country, and re- 
trieving his weapons, thither he set forth. 
On the second day thereafter, he chanced 
to scent a lion stalking a man evidently 
unaware of danger ; Tarzan, leaping from 
the trees overhead, slew the beast. The 
white savage, it developed, was one of 
the almost legendary Kavuru ; his name 
was Ydeni. Though grateful, Ydeni re- 
fused to lead Tarzan to the Kavuru 
stronghold, hinting that it would but 
mean the ape-man’s death. They sep- 
arated—but secretly Tarzan circled 
about, following the other, who went 
directly to the village of the Bukena, 
whençe Tarzan had so recently escaped. 
Here, uttering a weird crooning call, 
Ydeni induced a young girl to follow him 
into the jungle, unobserved by her com¬ 
parions. Seizing the hypnotized girl, 
Ydeni fled, closely trailed by the ape- 
man. That night Tarzan rescued the girl 
while Ydeni slept ; and calming her terror, 
started back with her toward Bukena. 

Meanwhile the Sborov party had, with 
the exception of Jane and the pilot 
Brown, found their situation terrifying 
indeed. Prince Alexis had narrowly es¬ 
caped a lion’s claws, being saved only by 
Lady Greystoke’s quick wit and cool dar- 
ing. An attempt to shoot the lion dis- 
closed that there was no ammunition. 
That night was spent shivering in the 
plane. But next morning the lion had 
disappeared; and after much difficulty 
in lowering luggage, supplies and the 
frightened Princess, two flimsy brush 
shelters were hastily built. Jane shaped 
a crude bow and arrows and a spear from 
branches, with a hand-ax and Brown’s 
big clasp-knife ; and succeeded in felling 
a bush-buck—and also in killing a léop¬ 
ard which sought to cheat her of her 
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prey. Scorched antelope steaks were the 
bill of fare that night, to the disgust of 
the selfish and arrogant Alexis. A quar- 
rel arose between him and his wealthy 
wife, and she openly declared her in¬ 
tention of changing her will to eut Alexis 
off without a cent. Glowering, he with- 
drew from the group about the fire ; but 
later, apparently recovered from his an- 
ger, he offered—to the great surprise of 
Brown and of Tibbs—to take a turn at 
watching the beast-fire that night. Brown 
assented ; then he fell into an exhausted 
sleep. Tibbs awoke him at midnight ; he 
had been on guard but a few minutes 
when the French maid Annette joined 
him, declaring she could not sleep. 

“I awoke about half an hour ago,” she 
said. “I had a feeling there was some 
one crawling around in there ; it is very 
dark, you know.” (The story continues 
in detail:) 

"ÎV/TAYBE it was Lady Greystoke you 
IVi heard moving around in the hut,” 
suggested Brown. 

“No,” said Annette. “I could hear her 
breathing. She was sound asleep.” 

“Then it must hâve been the old girl.” 


“It was not she, either. After I woke 
up, I heard her sort of groaning in her 
sleep, and snoring—so it seemed; but 
she stopped right away.” 

“Then I guess you must hâve been 
dreaming, girlie,” said Brown. 

“Perhaps I was,” said the girl; “but 
some unusual sound must hâve awakened 
me, for I sleep very soundly ; and I was 
sure that I heard some one afterward.” 

“Perhaps you had better go back and 
go to sleep again now,” he suggested. 

“Really, Mr. Brown, I couldn’t, I am 
so wide awake ; and then I—I felt funny 
in there, as though—oh, I don’t know.” 
She lowered her voice to a whisper: “It 
was as though there was something ter¬ 
rible in there, something that frightened 
me. You don’t mind my staying out 
here with you, do you, Mr. Brown ?” 

‘Tll say I don’t, girlie. You and Lady 
Greystoke are the only human beings in 
the bunch. The rest of ’em are nuts.” 

“You don’t like them, Mr. Brown?” 

“Oh, the old girl’s harmless ; she’s just 
a nuisance. And Tibbsy means well, I 
guess; but when it cornes to doing any- 
thing more than pressing somebody’s 
pants, he just aint ail there.” 
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“And the other one?” inquired Annette. 
“I think you do not like him so much.” 

“Him? He’s the last zéro after the 
décimal point.” 

“No, I do not like him, either, Mr. 
Brown. I am afraid of him.” 

“Afraid of him ? What you got to be 
afraid of him about?” 

“In London he say things to me a man 
should not say to a nice girl.” 

“Well, the dirty so-and-so!” growled 
Brown. “If he ever makes any cracks 
at you again, honey, let me know. Say, 
I’d spill him ail over the ground, and 
then wipe him up with himself.” 

The girl sighed. “You are so beeg and 
strong ! ” 

“You know,” said Brown, “I like you 
a lot, girlie.” 

“I am glad. I think I like you too.” 

B ROWN was silent for a moment. “If 
we ever get out of here—” he said 
presently, and then stopped. 

“Yes?” she inquired. “If we ever get 
out of here—what?” 

He fidgeted uneasily, and threw another 
piece of wood onto the fire. 

“I was just thinking that maybe you 
and me—that maybe—” 

“Yes?” she breathed encouragingly. 
“Say, you don’t hâve to call me Mr. 
Brown.” 

“What shall I call you?” 

“My best friends call me Chi.” 

“What a funny name; I never hear a 
name like that before. What does it 
mean? It is not,really your name?” 

“It’s short for the name of the town 
where I corne from—Chicago.” 

“Oh,” she laughed, “then you spell it 
C-h-i and not S-h-y. I think maybe you 
should spell it the last way.” 

“I aint never been accused of being 
shy before,” he said, “but I guess you’re 
right. When I try to say things to you, 
my tongue runs out on me.” 

“What funny expressions you use 1 You 
Americans are ail so funny.” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” he said ; “it’s the 
foreigners that seem funny to me.” 

“Am I funny?” 

“Well, you got some funny little ways 
with you; but when you pull them, 
they’re cute.” 

“You think so? I am glad that you 
do, Mr. Brown.” 

“Chi.” 

“Chi. Hâve you another name? Maybe 
that would be easier to say.” 

“Yep. My real name’s Neal.” 

“That’s a nice name.” 


“So’s Annette. I’m crazy about An- 
nette.” 

“You like the name?” 

“Yes, and the girl too—I like the girl 
a lot.” He reached over and took her 
hand, and drew her toward him. 

“No, you must not do that,” she said 
sharply, and pulled away ; and then sud- 
denly she cried out, “Oh, look, look!” 

Brown looked up in the direction that 
she indicated. Blazing against the dark 
background of the forest were two yel- 
low-green points of flame. 

Annette moved quickly toward him 
and pressed against his side. “What is 
it?” she whispered in a frightened voice. 

“Don’t be scared, honey ; it’s only look- 
ing at us. That won’t hurt us none.” 

“What is it?” she demanded. 

“I’ve seen a cow’s eyes shine like that 
in the dark,” he said; “it might be a 
cow.” 

“But you know it is not a cow; there 
are no cows in the jungle. You just say 
that so that I will not be frightened.” 

“Well, now that you mention it, maybe 
there aint no cows in the jungle; but 
whatever it is, I’m going to frighten it 
away.” He stooped over and gathered 
a stick from the fire; one end of it was 
blazing. Then he stood up and hurled it 
at the burning eyes. 

There was a shower of sparks, an angry 
growl, and the eyes disappeared. 

“That fixed him,” he said. “See how 
easy it was?” 

“Oh, you are so very brave, Neal.” 

He sat down beside her ; and this time 
he boldly put an arm about her. 

She sighed and snuggled doser to him. 
“A nice girl should not do this,” she said ; 
“but it make me feel so safe.” 

“You never was less safe in your life, 
girlie,” said Brown. 

“You think the eyes will corne back?” 
she asked with a shudder. 

“I was not thinking about eyes, girlie.” 

I T was long after three o’clock before 
Brown thought to awaken Sborov. 
When the Prince came into the firelight, 
he was nervous and ill at ease. 

“Did you see or hear anything during 
the night?” he asked. 

“Something came up and looked at us,” 
said Brown ; “but I threw some fire at it, 
and it beat it.” 

“Everything ail right in camp ?” Alexis 
asked. 

“Sure,” said Brown ; “ail O.K.” 

“I slept so soundly that anything 
might hâve happened,” said the Prince. 
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> “God!” exclaimed Brown. 
*Kitty Sborov 
skull 
ble,” 

could hâve done 


“I never knew a thing from the time I 
lay down until you awakened me.” 

“Well, I guess I’il go tear off a few 
yards myself,” said the pilot. “And you 
better go back in and try to get some 
sleep, girlie.” 

They walked together the few paces 
to the shelter. She shuddered a little. 
“I hâte to go back in there,” she said. 
“I do not understand why, but I just 
dread it.” 

“Don’t be silly,” he said. “There aint 
nothing going to hurt you. That dream 
got your nanny.” 

“I do not know what is my nanny,” she 
replied ; “and I am not so certain it was 
a dream.” 

“Well, you run along like a good girl ; 
and IT1 sleep with one eye open. If you 
hear anything call me.” . . . 

It was daylight when Brown was 
awakened by a piercing scream from the 
adjoining shelter. 

“My word ! ” exclaimed Tibbs. “What 
was that?” But Brown was already on 
his feet and running to the women’s 
quarters. He saw Sborov standing by 
the fire, ashen-gray in the morning light. 
His eyes were staring, fixed upon the hut 
in which the women slept. 

Brown collided with Annette, who was 
running from the hut. 

“Oh, Neal,” she cried, “it was no 
dream. Something horrible happened in 
there last night!” 


He brushed past her and went into the 
hut. Jane was standing in horrified 
silence, gazing down at the Princess 
Sborov. 

“God ! ” exclaimed Brown. 

Kitty Sborov was dead, her skull split 
wide. 

“How horrible,” breathed Jane. “Who 
could hâve done this thing?” 

Tibbs joined them. He remained silent 
and unmoved in the face of this gruesome 
discovery, always the perfect servant. 

“Where is the Prince?” asked Jane. 

“He was on guard,” said Brown. “He 
was standing there by the fire when I 
came in.” 

“Somebody will hâve to tell him,” she 
said. 

“I reckon it won’t be no news to him,” 
said Brown. 

Jane looked up at him quickly. “Oh, 
he couldn’t!” she cried. 

“Well, who could, then?” demanded 
the pilot. 

“If you wish, Milady,” suggested 
Tibbs, “I will inform ’Is ’Ighness.” 

“Very well, Tibbs.” 

The man stepped out into the open. 
The Prince was still standing gazing at 
the hut ; but when he saw Tibbs coming 
toward him, he gathered himself to¬ 
gether. 

“What’s the matter in there?” he 
asked. “What was Annette screaming 
about ?” 
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“Something has happened to ’Er ’lgh- 
ness. She’s—she’s dead.” 

“What ? Who ? It can’t be possible. 
She was quite ail right when she went 
to bed last night.” 

“She has been murdered, Your ’lgh- 
ness,” said Tibbs. 

“Murdered 1 ” He still stood where he 
was, making no move to approach the 
hut. He watched Jane and Brown 
emerge and corne toward him. 

“It is horrible, Alexis,” said Jane. “I 
can’t imagine who could hâve done it, 
nor why.” 

“I know who did it,” he said ex- 
citedly. “I know who did it, and I 
know why.” 

“What do you mean ?” demanded Jane. 

Alexis pointed a trembling finger at 
Brown. “Last night I heard that man 
tell Tibbs to kill her. One of them must 
hâve done it, and I don’t believe that it 
was Tibbs.” 

“Prince Sborov, I don’t believe that it 
was either one of them,” said Jane. 

“Ask Tibbs if he didn’t tell him to kill 
her,” cried Sborov. 

Jane looked questioningly at Tibbs. 

“Well, Milady, Mr. Brown did suggest 
that l‘bump her off ;’ but it was only by 
way of being a joke. Milady.” 

“How was she killed ?” asked the 
Prince. 

J ANE looked puzzled. “Why—why, it 
must hâve been with the hatchet. 
Where is the hatchet?” 

“Find the hatchet, and you’ll hâve the 
murderer,” said Sborov. 

“But suppose he threw it away?” 
asked Jane. 

“He couldn’t hâve thrown it away. 
I’ve been on guard here since three 
o’clock, and nobody entered your part of 
the shelter after Annette went in, after I 
came on guard. Whoever did it, proba- 
bly'hid it.” 

“It happened before you went on 
guard,” said Annette. “It happened be¬ 
fore Mr. Brown went on guard. It was 
that that awakened me; I know it now. 
And when I thought she was moaning in 
her sleep and snoring, she was really dy- 
ing—it was the death-rattle. Oh, how 
horrible ! ” 

“Just when was that, Annette ?” asked 
Jane. 

“It was while Tibbs was on guard, 
and about half an hour before Mr. Brown 
went on. I couldn’t get back to sleep, 
and I went out and joined him. I sat up 
with him until he awoke the Prince.” 


Jane turned to Tibbs. “Was Mr. 
Brown asleep when you went in to wake 
him at midnight?” she asked. 

“Yes, Milady,” replied Tibbs. 

“How do you know?” 

“Well, I could tell by his breathing, 
for one thing; and then I had difficulty 
in arousing him.” 

“He might hâve feigned that,” said 
Sborov. 

“Was the Prince asleep julien you went 
in there, Tibbs, to awaken Brown ?” 

“He seemed to be sound asleep, Mi¬ 
lady. I carried a burning brand in for 
a torch. I could see them quite dis- 
tinctly.” 

“He was asleep, and I was pretendin’ 
to be, I suppose,” said Brown. 

“Find the hatchet,” said Sborov. 

“Well, suppose you find it,” retorted 
Brown. “I don’t know where it is.” 

“Tibbs says that both of you were 
asleep. That leaves Tibbs and Annette 
and me under suspicion,” said Jane. 

“There aint no sense to that way of 
figuring,” said Brown. “We ail know 
that you and Annette didn’t hâve nothin’ 
to do with it; so you two are out. I 
know damned well that I didn’t do it, 
and I’m just about as sure that Tibbs 
didn’t. So that puts it up to the only 
one in the bunch that would profit by 
her death.” 

“You’d profit as much as any of us,” 
pointed out Sborov sullenly. “You knew 
that your life was at stake, that if you 
didn’t get out of here very soon, you 
might never get out. You knew, and 
you said that my wife was ail that made 
it impossible for us to start together 
tomorrow. I can see your whole line of 
reasoning, my man. You felt that the 
Princess could never get out of here, 
any way ; and so you just hurried matters 
along by killing her yourself.” 

“Ail right, Sherlock Holmes, you’ve 
got it ail figured out, haven’t you? But 
what are you going to do about it ?” 

“Find the hatchet,” repeated Sborov. 

“Ail right,” said Jane. “You men go 
in the women’s part of the shelter and 
search, and Annette and I will search 
your part.” 

S BOROV followed Jane to the door of 
the men’s hut. “I cannot go in there 
where she is,” he said. “I want to re- 
member her as she was when I last saw 
her—alive.” 

Jane nodded. “Help us search here, 
then,” she said. 

There was really no place to search 
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except among the litter of grasses that 
the men had used as beds. 

Jane searched the pile upon which 
Alexis had slept, while Alexis took Tibbs’ 
and Annette poked around in those be- 
longing to Brown. Presently the girl’s 
hand came into contact with something 
cold and hard. She stiffened as her 
Angers touched it, as though by intuition 
she knew what it was. With a shudder 
she withdrew her hand. For a moment 
she remained very quiet and tense. She 
was thinking rapidly. Then she arose to 
her feet. “There is nothing here,” she 
said. 

Sborov glanced up at her quickly. 
“There is nothing here, either,” said 
Jane. 

“I can find nothing in Tibbs’ bed,” said 
Alexis; “but perhaps, Annette, you did 
not search Brown’s bed carefully enough. 
Let me see.” 

She took a step toward him as though 
to prevent the search. “What is the 
use?” she said. “It is not there ; it’s just 
a waste of time to look again.” 

“Nevertheless I shall look,” said Alexis. 

Sborov stooped and slipped his hand 
in among the grasses. He did not hâve 
to search long. “Here it is,” he said. “I 
don’t see how you could hâve missed it, 
Annette,” he added with a sneer. “You 
must hâve had your own reasons.” 

He withdrew the hatchet from among 
the grasses and held it up to their view. 
The head was smeared with blood. 


“Are you satisfied now, Jane?” de- 
manded the Prince. 

“I can’t believe it of Brown,” she said. 

“But you could hâve believed it of 
me?” 

“Frankly, Alexis, yes.” 

“Well, you’ve got plenty of proof now 
as to who did it. What are you going 
to do about it? The fellow ought to 
be destroyed.” 

"AV/HO <> u ght to be destroyed?” de- 

W manded Brown. He and Tibbs 
were standing in the doôrway. 

“The hatchet was found in your bed, 
Brown,” said Jane. “The Prince has it ; 
as you can see, it is covered with blood.” 

“Oh, so you planted that thing in my 
bed, did you, you lousy little runt ? Try- 
ing to frame me, eh?” 

“I do not understand your talk,” said 
Alexis. “I only know what I heard you 
say last night, and what I found in your 
bed. Tibbs has already corroborated my 
report of what you said, and Lady Grey- 
stoke and Annette saw me find the 
hatchet in here right where you had 
hidden it.” 

Brown looked from one to another with 
a questioning expression in his eyes. 
Could it be that these people believed 
that he had done this thing? He re- 
alized that what slender evidence was at 
hand pointed to him. 

“Well,” he said, “don’t get it into your 
heads that you’re going to hang me.” 
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CHAPTER XIII 

Treachery 

T HE little band of Waziri warriors 
under Muviro had moved steadily 
westward since their encounter with 
Tarzan. 

The ten moved silently along a wind- 
ing jungle trail; there was no song nor 
laughter; and when they spoke, which 
was seldom, their tones were low, for 
they were in a country strange to them, 
with the temper of whose people they 
were not familiar. They moved warily, 
every sense alert. 

Sometime during this day they hoped 
to make contact with the Bukena, the 
people who lived nearest to the Kavuru ; 
and here they hoped to hâve word of 
Tarzan. 

Presently, above the subdued noises of 
the jungle, they heard the excited chat* 
tering of a monkey above them; and a 
moment later a familiar little figure 
swung downward through the trees. 

“It is Nkima,” said Muviro. “The 
big bwana must be near.” 

Little Nkima jabbered with excite- 
ment. He leaped to the shoulder of 
Muviro and jumped up and down, scream- 
ing and chattering. He leaped to the 
ground and ran ahead very fast, jabber- 
ing excitedly in his high little voice, as 
he continually looked back at them. He 
would run ahead until a bend in the 
trail threatened to hide them from his 
view ; then he would run back and tug at 
Muviro’s legs before starting off again 
at great speed. 

“Something is wrong,” said one of the 
warriors to Muviro. “Little Nkima is 
trying to tell us.” 

“He wants us to hurry,” said Muviro ; 
“perhaps something has happened to 
the big bwana.” Then he broke into a 
trot, his fellows following close behind; 
but étill Nkima ran ahead, always urging 
them to greater speed. 

M EMBERS of a warrior clan that is 
trained from childhood in feats of 
endurance, the Waziri could maintain 
hour after hour a pace that would soon 
exhaust an ordinary man. Their smooth 
ebony bodies glistening with sweat, their 
broad chests rising and falling to their 
unhurried breathing, their supple muscles 
rolling easily, they presented a splendid 
picture of primitive savagery, to which 
a note of barbarie color was added by 
anklets and armlets of strange design, 
their weapons, their shîelds, and the 


flowing white plumes that surmounted 
their heads. Here indeed were men, the 
very sight of whom would hâve instilled 
respect, and perhaps fear, in the hearts 
of any strange tribesmeri who might see 
them. 

And thus it was, when breaking from 
the jungle into a clearing, little Nkima 
still in the lead, they burst upon the 
view of a score of women working in the 
fields before the village of Udalo, chief 
of the Bukena. 

With terrified cries of warning, the 
women fled for the village gâte. Bukena 
warriors inside the kraal seized their 
weapons and ran to meet their women; 
and as the rearmost of the latter entered 
the village, the warriors made haste to 
close the gâte behind them ; and as some 
ettended the gâte, others manned the 
barbette inside the palisade over the top 
of which they could loose their arrows 
upon an enemy. 

At sight of the village and the fleeing 
women, Muviro had halted'his warriors. 
He saw the hostile attitude of the Bu¬ 
kena, but he attributed it to the fact that 
they did not know whether he came in 
peace or war. 

N KIMA was very excited. He waved 
his hands and jabbered loudly; 
he was trying so hard to make them 
understand that his master was a captive 
in the village. It was always a mystery 
to Nkima that these Gomangani could 
not understand him. It seemed that no 
one could understand him except his 
cousins, brothers and sisters, and his 
beloved Tarzan. Everyone else must be 
very stupid. 

Muviro left his companions at a short 
distance from the village and advanced 
slowly toward the palisade, making the 
sign of peace, that the villagers might 
know that they did not corne with hostile 
intent. 

Udalo the chief, standing upon the 
barbette, looked down upon the ap- 
proaching warrior and his companions. 
He knew that these were indeed fighting 
men; and while there were only ten of 
them, he was glad to see the peace sign, 
for there might be many others back in 
the forest, and this only an advance 
guard. 

As Muviro halted at the foot of the 
palisade and looked up, Udalo addressed 
him. 

“Who are you? What do you want?” 
he demanded. 

“I am Muviro, chief of the Waziri. 
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We hâve corne here to meet our big 
chief Tarzan of the Apes, or to get word 
of him. Has he been here?” 

Gupingu the witch-doctor was standing 
beside Udalo. Searing his heart was the 
memory of a secret he dared tell no one 
—the secret of the release of Tarzan up- 
on his promise that the Kavuru would 
not steal the daughters of Gupingu ; and 
yet almost immediately Naika, his favor¬ 
ite daughter, had been stolen ! 

G UPINGU was sure now that not only 
was Tarzan a Kavuru, but that it 
was he who had corne back to steal 
Naika. Resentment and hatred burned 
in the breast of Gupingu. He recalled 
that Tarzan had said that he was a 
Waziri; and assembling ail the facts as 
he knew them, he conjectured that the 
Waziri were either the vassals or the 
allies of the Kavuru. 

“Do not trust them, Udalo,” he said to 
the chief; “they are the people of the 
Kavuru who escaped us. He has sent 
them back here to be avenged.” 

Scowling down upon Muviro, Udalo 
thought quickly: 

He would like to be avenged upon the 
Kavuru, but he feared reprisais ; and he 
did not know but what there might be 
â large body of them back in the forest. 
The facts as to this he must ascertain 
before he could make any definite plans. 

Annoyed because he had received no 
answer, Muviro spoke again, this time 
impatiently: “We corne in peace,” he 
said, “to ask a question. Is Tarzan, our 
master, here?” 

“There ! ” whispered Gupingu to Udalo. 
“He admits that the Kavuru is his 
master.” 

“He is not here,” said Udalo; “we 
know nothing of him, and I do not know 
that you corne in peace.” 

“You are not speaking true words,” 
said Muviro. “Little Nkima, the monkey, 
is Tarzan’s friend. He brought u* here, 
and he would not hâve done so had 
Tarzan not been here.” 

“I did not say that Tarzan had not 
been here,” retorted Udalo; “I say that 
he is not here, and that I know nothing 
of him. I do not know where he went 
after he left here. If you will lay aside 
your arms, you and your men may enter 
the village; then we may talk. If you 
corne in peace, you will do this ; if you do 
not do it, Udalo will know that you 
hâve corne to make war. As you can see, 
he has many warriors. We are not afraid 
of you, but we do not want war.” 


“We hâve corne in peace,” replied Mu¬ 
viro, “but warriors do not lay aside 
their weapons. If you hâve so many 
brave warriors, why should you fear ten 
men ?” 

“We do not fear ten men,” said Udalo. 
“The ten may enter and bring their 
weapons, but the rest of your warriors 
must not approach the village.” 

“There are no others with us,” said 
Muviro. “We are alone.” 

This was the information that Udalo 
wished. “You may corne in,” he said. 
“I will order the gates opened.” Then he 
turned and whispered to Gupingu. 

Muviro signaled for his men to ap¬ 
proach. The gates swung open, and 
they entered the village of the Bukena. 

Udalo and Gupingu had left the bar¬ 
bette and gone together toward the chief’s 
hut. They were whispering volubly with 
many gesticulations, Gupingu explain- 
ing, Udalo assenting and giving orders. 
At the chiePs hut they separated, Udalo 
remaining to await the coming of the 
visitors, while Gupingu hastened to his 
own hut. 

As the Waziri entered the village 
Street, they were surrounded by warriors 
and conducted to the hut of the chief, 
where Udalo awaited them. Here com- 
menced one of those long palavers so 
dear to the hearts of African natives. 
With endless circumlocution they iter- 
ated and reiterated, and in the end noth¬ 
ing had been said by Udalo other than 
that Tarzan was not in his village, and 
that he knew nothing whatsoever about 
him ; nor did he know anything concern- 
ing the Kavuru or the location of their 
village, none of which Muviro believed. 

W HILE the palaver progressed, Gu¬ 
pingu was busy in his hut grinding 
herbs and boiling them in water to extract 
their juices. He constantly muttered and 
mumbled to himself, but it is doubtful 
if he was chanting an incantation over 
the mess that he was brewing—and for 
the same reason that he did not lay out 
amulets before him or make passes over 
the brew with magic sticks or the tail of 
a zébra: he had no audience. 

While the Bukena warriors and their 
visitors palavered and Gupingu concocted 
his brew, the women were busy prepar- 
ing a feast at the orders of Udalo ; and in 
the trees beyond the clearing, a little 
monkey waited, whimpering and deso- 
lated, for the release of his master whom 
he thought to be still confined in a hut 
in the village. 
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“Tarzan, the Waziril” cried Nkima. “They are back there in the village of the Gomangani!” 


At last Gupingu left his hut, carry- 
ing his brew in a small gourd, and made 
his way directly to the women who were 
preparing the native beer for the feast. 

The women were already filling the 
gourds that would be passed around 
among the warriors. Gupingu went to 
the one who was filling the large céré¬ 
monial gourd that would be passed first 
to the chief and then to the visitors. They 
held a whispered conversation, and then 
Gupingu walked away, leaving behind 
him the small gourd containing his brew. 
He approached the palaver from the rear 
of the Waziri ; and catching Udalo’s eye, 
he nodded. Then the chief clapped his 
hands and ordered the feast served. 

The women came, bringing food and 
drink ; and in the lead was one carrying 
the cérémonial gourd of native beer. 

Udalo took it from her, and in silence 
raised it to his lips. His throat moved, 
as in the act of swallowing ; but none of 
the liquor passed his lips ; then he passed 
it to Muviro, who took a long drink and 
handed the gourd to the Waziri next be- 
side him ; and so it passed among them 
ail. But when the last of the ten had 
drunk, the woman was waiting^to take 
the gourd, though it was not yet empty, 
and the other women brought other 


gourds of beer to the Bukena warriors. 
Nor did Muviro nor any of his com- 
panions suspect that anything was 
wrong, for had they not seen Udalo drink 
from the same gourd as they ? 

Now food was brought, but Muviro did 
not partake of it. He was looking, strange 
and glassy-eyed, at his fellow Waziri. 
What had gone wrong with his eyes? 
Everything was blurred. He saw his 
men sitting there with stony stares, their 
bodies weaving drunkenly ; then Muviro, 
the chief of the Waziri, staggered to 
his feet. He seized his long knife and 
drew it from his loin-cloth. “Kill!” he 
cried. “We hâve been poisoned.” And 
then he lurched forward and fell to the 
ground. 

S EVERAL of the remaining Waziri 
tried to rise ; but the brew of Gupingu 
worked quickly; and though the Bu¬ 
kena warriors had leaped to their feet at 
a word from Udalo, following Muviro’s 
command to his followers, their ready 
spears were not needed, for one by one 
the Waziri collapsed upon the ground. * 
The Bukena gazed in astonishment up¬ 
on this strange sight ; for only Udalo and 
one woman knew what Gupingu had 
done. 
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The witch-doctor leaped among the 
fallen Waziri and beat his chest. 

“The medicine of Gupingu is strong,” 
he said. “It lays low the enemies of the 
Bukena; even the great Kavuru it lays 
low.” 

“Kill!” shouted a woman, and others 
took up the refrain. “Kill ! Kill ! Kill ! ” 

“No,” said Udalo. “Bind them se- 
curely, so that they cannot escape, and 
put them in the hut where the other 
Kavuru was confined. I shall send run- 
ners to the other villages of the Bukena ; 
and when the moon is full on the second 
night, we shall dance and feast, and eat 
the hearts of our enemies.” 

Shouts of approval met this announce- 
ment, as warriors fell to the work of 
binding the prisoners and carrying them 
to the hut where Tarzan had been con¬ 
fined. 

In a tree at the edge of the jungle, a 
little monkey sat gazing disconsolately at 
the gates of the village. He brightened 
momentarily when he saw some warriors 
emerge—lithe young men, these, who 
started off at a brisk gait in different 
directions ; but they were not his beloved 
Waziri, and he sank again into brooding 
despondency. 

I T was many hours before the Waziri 
recovered from the effects of the nar- 
cotic. After they commenced to regain 
consciousness, it was some little time be¬ 
fore they could realize their plight. 
Their heads ached and they were very 
sick. When they tried to move, they dis- 
covered that they were bound hand and 
foot. 

“I knew,” said Muviro, after they 
were able to talk among themselves, 
“that the chief lied to me. I should hâve 
been more careful. I should not hâve 
drunk his beer, or allowed you to.” 

“I saw him drink it, and so I thought 
it was safe,” said another. 

“He only pretended to drink it,” said 
Muviro. “This Udalo is a very bad man.” 

“What do you think he will do with 
us?” 

“I do not think,” said Muviro; “I 
know.” 

“And what do you know?” 

“I hâve heard about these Bukena. I 
hâve heard that while they are not can- 
% -nibals, they do eat the hearts of their 
enemies, thinking that this will make 
them brave, for they are great cowards.” 
“They will eat our hearts?” 

“Yes.” 

“When?” 


“That we may not know until we are 
led out; but if we see that they are 
preparing for a great feast, we shall know 
that our end is near.” 

“And we must lie here and be 
slaughtered like goats?” 

“If one of us can loosen his bonds, we 
may die as Waziri should—fighting,” re- 
plied Muviro. 

“If only the big bwana could know,” 
said a young man, “he would save us.” 

“I think perhaps that the big bwana is 
already dead,” said Muviro. “I think 
tht Udalo has killed him, and eaten his 
heart; and if that is so, I am ready to 
die too; for I do not care to live if the 
big bwana be dead.” 

“Nor I,” said another. “I am so sick 
and my head hurts so, that I shall be 
glad to die.” 

Night came, but no one approached 
the hut to bring them water or food. 
They were very misérable, and Muviro 
was chagrined to think that he had been 
led into such a trap. He was ashamed of 
himself, and he felt that only death could 
atone for his great fault. 

Misérable as they were, however, there 
was one even more misérable—a little 
monkey that shivered and trembled in a 
tree beyond the clearing that surrounded 
the village of Udalo the Bukena. He 
heard the roar of Numa the lion, and the 
cry of Sheeta the léopard ; and he climbed 
as high as he dared, and hung there 
shivering and trembling, waiting for the 
thing that he knew was about to leap 
upon him and devour him. For such was 
the life of little Nkima. 


CHAPTER XIV 
Nkima Forgets 

N AIKA, the daughter of Gupingu the 
witch-doctor, accompanied her new 
captor because the only alternative was 
to be left alone in the jungle, a prey not 
only to wild beasts but to the numerous 
démons that infest the grim forest. At 
first she momentarily expected the worst ; 
but as time went on and no harm be- 
fell her, she gained confidence in the tall 
bronzed warrior who accompanied her. 
Eventually ail fear of him vanished. 

But if she were no longer afraid of 
Tarzan, she was far from being without 
fear ; for the jungle night was very black, 
and she conjured in that Stygian gloom 
ail manner of horrifying créatures lying 
in wait to spring upon her. She could 
not understand how he traveled so surely 
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through the darkness, and she marveled 
at his great courage. 

She knew that few men are so brave, 
and therefore it occurred to her that he 
must be a démon. 

Here indeed was an adventure, one 
that she, Naika, could boast about as 
long as she lived; had she not traveled 
at night through the jungle with a dé¬ 
mon? She would hâve liked to ask him 
point-blank, but of course there was al- 
ways the danger of offending a démon. 
Perhaps if she questioned him adroitly, 
he might accidentally reveal the truth. 

It took quite a little will-power to 
screw up her courage to the point where 
she might ask him any question at ail; 
but finally she succeeded. “What country 
are you from ?” she asked. 

“I am from the land of the Waziri.” 

“What sort of men are they ?” 

“They are black men.” 

“But you are white.” 

“Yes,” he replied; “but many years 
ago, when I was much younger, I was 
adopted into the tribe.” 

“Hâve you ever met a démon?” she 
asked. 

“No; there are no such things.” 

“Then you are not a démon ?” 

“I am Tarzan of the Apes.” 

“Then you are not a Kavuru?” 

“I told you, I am from the land of the 
Waziri. When you are back among your 
people, tell them that Tarzan of the 
Apes is not a Kavuru. Tell them also 
that he rescued you from the Kavuru, 
and that they must always be friends 
with Tarzan and the Waziri.” 

“I will tell them,” said Naika; and 
after a moment : “I am very tired.” 

“We will stop here the rest of the 
night,” said the ape-man. 

Picking her up, he carried her high 
among the trees until she was very much 
afraid ; and when he set her down upon 
a branch, she clung frantically to the bole 
of the tree. 

Here the moon was filtering through 
the foliage, and it was much less dark 
than on the ground. In this semi-light, 
Tarzan eut branches and built a plat- 
form upon which Naika could lie dur- 
ing the night. 

I N the early morning Tarzan gathered 
food for himself and the girl; aftei 
they had eaten, they resumed their jour- 
ney toward the village of the Bukena. 

Feeling that she was approaching her 
home, and with ail her fears dissipated, 
Naika’s spirits rose. She laughed and 


chatted happily; and so at last they 
came to the edge of the clearing that 
encircles the village of the Bukena. 

“You are safe now, Naika,” said the 
ape-man. “Return to your people, and 
tell them that Tarzan of the Apes is not 
their enemy.” Then he turned and dis- 
appeared into the forest, but not before 
a pair of sharp little eyes had seen him ; 
and as Naika ran shouting toward the 
gates of the village, little Nkima swung 
through the trees screaming at the top of 
his voice, as he pursued his lord and 
master into the forest. 

S OON the diminutive monkey overtook 
the ape-man, and with a final ec- 
static yelp leaped to one of his broad 
shoulders. 

Tarzan reached up and took the little 
fellow in his hand. “So Nkima is back 
again,” he said. “Sheeta did not get 
him.” 

“Nkima is not afraid of Sheeta,” 
boasted the monkey. “Sheeta came into 
the trees hunting for little Nkima; 
crouching, he crept. He came close. 
Little Nkima took a stick and beat 
Sheeta on the head. Sheeta was afraid, 
and ran away.” 

“Yes,” said Tarzan, “little Nkima is 
very brave.” 

Thus encouraged, the monkey became 
enthusiastic and still more imaginative. 
“Then came the Gomangani, many Go- 
mangarii; they were going to kill little 
Nkima and eat him. Little Nkima took 
two sticks and beat them on the head. 
They were afraid ; they ran away.” 

“Yes,” said Tarzan ; “everyone is 
afraid of little Nkima.” 

Nkima stood up in the palm of Tar- 
zan’s hand and beat his chest. He 
grimaced, showing his teeth, and looked 
very fierce. “Everyone is afraid of 
Nkima,” he said. 

Back along the trail to the north, in 
search of the village of the Kavuru, went 
Tarzan and Nkima; and in the village 
of the Bukena, Naika was the center of 
an admiring and curious throng. 

She told her story well, omitting noth- 
ing, adding considérable embroidery; it 
was a good story, and it held her listen- 
ers spellbound. She told it many times, 
for the blacks like répétition; and al¬ 
ways she stressed the fact that Tarzan 
had saved her, that he was the friend of 
the Bukena, and thaf they must never 
harm Tarzan or the Waziri. And at that 
time she did not know that ten Waziri 
lay bound in a neighboring hut waiting 
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for the orgy of feasting and drinking that 
would spell their doom. 

The Bukena warriors looked at one 
another and at Udalo, their chief. Udalo 
was slightly disconcerted ; his runners 
had long since reached their destinations, 
and by this time the inhabitants of sev- 
eral villages must be on their way to- 
ward his kraal. Udalo did not know how 
to retract his action. 

Gupingu was troubled too. He re- 
alized now that the giant white, whom 
he had liberated, had not stolen his 
daughter as he had thought, but had 
rescued her and retùrned her to him. 
Udalo looked at him questioningly, but 
Gupingu did not know what to say. 

At last the chief spoke, for he saw the 
question in the eyes of his warriors. 
“You said, Naika, that you thought this 
Tarzan of the Apes was a démon; you 
said that he was fearless in the dark, and 
that he did things that no man could do ; 
you said also that he went through the 
trees more easily even than the Kavuru. 
Ail these things we believe, but we could 
not believe them if we knew that he were 
a man like ourselves. He must therefore 
be a démon. None but a démon could 
hâve escaped from his bonds and left 
the village as easily as he did.” 

“If he were a démon, why did he save 
me from the Kavuru and return me to 
the village?” demanded Naika. 

“The ways of démons are strange,” 
said Udalo. “I think that he wanted to 
make our fears dead, so that he could 
corne safely into our village and harm 
us as he pleases. No, I am sure that he 
is a démon and a Kavuru, and that the 
prisoners we hâve taken are Kavuru. We 
shall not let them escape; they might 
corne back and kill us ; and furthermore 
the Bukena are coming from every vil¬ 
lage to dance and feast and eat the 
hearts of our enemies.” 

Thus did the highest court of the 
Bukena uphold itself and place its final 
seal upon the death-warrant of Muviro 
and his warriors. 

T HROUGH the brooding forest, north- 
ward, went the Lord of the Jungle, 
ignorant of the impending fate of his 
people ; and on his shoulder rode Nkima, 
his little mind fully occupied with his 
boasting and the présent. 

Short is the memory of Manu the 
monkey. Great is his egotism and his 
selfishness. Little Nkima had not meant 
to forget the Waziri; they were his 
friends, and he loved them. 


But being wholly occupied with 
thoughts of himself and with relief at 
being safe again in the arms of his 
master, the plight of the Waziri had been 
crowded into the background of his con- 
sciousness. Eventually he would think 
of them again, but perhaps only after it 
was too late to be of any benefit to them. 

A ND so the afternoon was half gone; 

. Nkima was happy, and Tarzan was 
satisfied; for once again he was on the 
trail of the Kavuru, concerning whom his 
curiosity had been intrigued by his brief 
contact with Ydeni, and the suggestion of 
mystery that the Kavuru’s few words 
had lent to the manners and customs of 
this strange and savage tribe. 

Tarzan had not forgotten the Waziri ; 
but his mind was at rest concerning them, 
for he felt that now, because of his rescue 
of Naika, they would be welcomed in the 
village of Udalo and directed on their 
way toward the Kavuru country. 

The ape-man seldom spoke unless that 
which he had to say warranted expres¬ 
sion. Ordinarily he kept his thoughts to 
himself, especially in the presence of 
men; but he often relaxed with little 
Nkima, and with Tantor, the éléphant, 
for of such were the friendships of his 
childhood; and deep-rooted within him 
was the sense of their loyalty and 
sympathy. 

Thus it happened that while he was 
thinking of the Waziri, he spoke of them 
to Nkima. “Muviro must be close to the 
village of the Bukena,” he said ; “so he 
and his warriors will not be far behind 
us when we reach the village of the 
Kavuru. Then little Nkima will hâve 
many good friends to defend him from 
Sheeta the léopard, and from Hista the 
snake, and from ail the Gomangani who 
would catch and devour him.” 

For a moment Nkima was silent. He 
was gathering his thoughts and his mem¬ 
ory. Then suddenly he began to leap up 
and down upon Tarzan’s shoulder and 
screech in his ear. 

“What is the matter with you, 
Nkima?” demanded the ape-man. “Are 
your brains chasing one another around 
in your head? Stop screaming in my 
ear.” 

“Tarzan, the Waziri! The Waziri!” 
cried the little monkey. 

Tarzan looked quickly around. “What 
of them ?” he demanded. “They are not 
here.” 

“They are there,” cried Nkima. “They 
are back there in the village of the Go- 
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mangani. Their feet and their hands 
are wrapped with cord; they lie in the 
hut where Tarzan lay. The Gomangani 
will kill them and eat them.” 

Tarzan halted in his tracks. “What 
are you saying, Nkima?” he demanded, 
and then as best he could in the simple 
language that is common to the greater 
apes, and the lesser apes, and the little 
monkeys, and to their cousin Tongani 
the baboon, and to their friend Tarzan, 
Nkima narrated ail he had witnessed 
since he had met the Waziri in the forest. 

The ape-man turned about then, and 
started back toward the village of the 
Bukena. He did not ask Nkima why he 
had not told him this before, because 
he knew full well; nor did he scold 
the little monkey, nor reproach him, for 
he knew that it would do no good. Little 
Nkima would always be a monkey; he 
was born that way ; and he would never 
hâve the mind of a man, even though in 
many other respects he was more ad¬ 
mirable than man. 

T HE sun had not been long down when 
Tarzan came to the village. From a 
tall tree at the edge of the clearing he 
looked down at the scene beyond the 
palisade. He saw there were many people 
there, many more than there had been 
before; and he guessed that they were 
gathered for a feast. But his knowledge 
of the customs of the blacks told him 
that it would not be this night. Doubt- 
less they were awaiting others who would 
corne upon the morrow ; perhaps then the 
feast would be held, and he concluded 
that the Waziri were being saved for sac¬ 
rifice at that time. 

When boldness is necessary, the ape- 
man acts boldly. No spirit of bravado 
animâtes him; and when no emergency 
confronts him, his acts reflect only the 
caution and stealth of the wild beasts, 
whoy impelled by instinct, avoid ail un- 
necessary risks and dangers. 

Tonight he reasoned that if the Wa¬ 
ziri were already dead, he could ac- 
complish nothing by boldly entering the 
kraal of the Bukena; if they were still 
alive, there was little likelihood that they 
would be harmed before the following 
night. But if he were wrong, and this 
night were the night set for their de¬ 
struction, he would know it in ample 
time ; for they would be brought out into 
the open where they would be tortured 
and killed for the édification of the as- 
sembled Bukena. Then he would hâve 
to do something about it; in the mean- 



time, he would go doser, where he could 
see and hear what transpired in the vil¬ 
lage. 

“Tarzan goes into the village,” he 
whispered to Nkima. “If Nkima cornes, 
he will make no noise. Does Nkima 
understand ?” 

“No noise, no talk,” repeated the 
monkey. 

Moving quietly through the trees, Tar¬ 
zan circled the village ; and close beside 
him, silent as he, moved little Nkima. 

At last the two came opposite the rear 
of the kraal. That part of the village 
seemed dark and deserted, for ail were 
congregated in the wide Street before the 
hut of Udalo, the chief. 

Tarzan dropped to the ground and 
moved toward the palisade. When a few 
paces from it, he sprang swiftly forward, 
leaped into the air, and ran up the bar- 
rier with ail the agility of little Nkima, 
who followed close behind him. Then 
the two dropped silently into the shadows 
among the huts in the rear of the vil¬ 
lage. 

Creeping stealthily, noiseless as the 
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shadow of a shadow, the two crept to- 
ward the hut of the chief. Separated 
biologically by countless âges, one a 
little monkey, the other a peer of Eng- 
land, yet there was little différence in 
the way they passed through the night 
and swung nimbly into the tree that over- 
shadowed Udalo’s hut. 

As Tarzan looked down at close range 
upon the dancing, shouting blacks, he 
realized that they had been partaking 
too freely of their native beer; and he 
knew that under such circumstances any- 
thing might happen. 

A big black, half drunk, was harangu- 
ing Udalo. The man was evidently a 
sub-chief from another village. 

“Bring out the Kavuru,” he said; 
“let us hâve a look at them; we’ll give 
them a taste of what they are going to 
get tomorrow night.” 

“The others are not here,” said Udalo ; 
“we should wait for the rest of the tribe.” 

“Bring them out,” demanded another; 
“we hâve not seen them ; we want to see 
the Kavuru who steal our girls.” 

“Bring them out,” shrieked a woman. 


“They stole my daughter; let me burn 
out their eyes with a red-hot coal, that 
they may suffer as I hâve suffered.” 

Then Tarzan heard the voice of a child. 
“Do not harm the Waziri,” she said. 
“They are the friends of Tarzan; and 
Tarzan is a friend of the Bukena. He 
saved me from the Kavuru and brought 
me back to my village.” 

“You cannot trust the Kavuru or a 
démon,” said Udalo. He turned to some 
of his warriors. “Bring the prisoners,” 
he said, “but see that they are not killed 
tonight.” 

A LREADY Tarzan of the Apes was on 
l the ground behind the hut of the 
chief. Here was an emergency. Every 
danger, every risk, must be faced without 
hésitation, boldly, after the manner of 
the Lord of the Jungle. 

He moved quickly to the hut where he 
had been confined ; and as he stooped and 
entered it, his sensitive nostrils told him 
that the Waziri were there. 

“Silence,” he whispered. “It is I, 
Tarzan. They are coming for you. I 
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will eut your bonds. We will fall upon 
the warriors who corne and take their 
weapons from them—bind and gag them ; 
let them make no noise. Then bring 
them where Tarzan leads, to the rear of 
the chief’s hut.” 

He worked quickly as he talked ; and 
when the three warriors came to fetch 
the prisoners, ail of them were free and 
waiting—in silence, in the darkness. 

CHAPTER XV 
A Bit of Cloth 

"pvON’T get it into your heads that 
VJ you are going to hang me.” There 
was a challenge in Brown’s tone that 
sounded to Jane like the défiance of a 
guilty man; and yet she could not be- 
lieve that it was he who had killed the 
Princess Sborov. 

“We shall hang no one,” she said. “We 
cannot take the law into our own hands ; 
we must ail be equally under suspicion 
until a properly constituted court of law 
détermines our guilt or innocence. There 
is but one thing to do; we must try to 
reach the nearest established civilized 
authority, tell our story, and let the law 
take its course.” 

“I quite agréé with you, Milady,” said 
Tibbs. 

“Well, I don’t,” grumbled Alexis. “It 
wouldn’t be safe to travel through this 
lonely country with a murderer who 
might easily kill ail of us and thus dis¬ 
pose of ail the witnesses who could testi- 
fy against him.” 

“And what do you suggest?” asked 
Jane. 

“That we leave the murderer here, 
make our way to the nearest post, report 
the affair, and leave it to the authorities 
to apprehend the guilty man and arrest 
him.” 

Jâne shook her head. “But we don’t 
know who the murderer is; in the eyes 
of the law, we are ail equally suspects. 
No, the only proper thing to do is to find 
a magistrate or a commissioner, tell our 
story and request an investigation.” 

“Not for me,” said Brown. “I wouldn’t 
hâve a chance in one of these foreign 
ports. There aint anybody in Europe got 
any use for an American, anyway; but 
they sure knuckle down to titles. What 
chance would an American without 
money hâve against a prince with mil¬ 
lions? Nix, miss; I can tell you right 
now that there aint nobody goin’ to rail- 
road my neck into a noose ! ” 


“Y®u see, Jane,” said Alexis, “he prac- 
tically admits his guilt. An innocent 
man would not be afraid to stand trial.” 

“Listen, miss,” said Brown, turning 
appealingly now to Jané. “I aint never 
bumped anyone off yet ; but if you don’t 
want another killing around here, make 
that fool shut up and keep shut up.” 

“Then you refuse to corne with us, 
Brown?” demanded Jane. “I think you 
are very foolish.” 

But Brown was firm. 

“I may be foolish, miss; but I aint 
taking no chances with no foreign court. 
An English court might be ail right, but 
we are not in English territory. No, I 
came out here with these people in the 
hopes I could get hold of that formula for 
perpétuai youth. That would be worth 
millions back home ; and now that I am 
here, I am going ahead and try to find it. 
I don’t know how, but I am going to 
try.” 

“There are so few of us,” said Jane, 
“and we are so poorly armed, that we 
really ought to stick together, at least 
until we get in touch with some friendly 
natives.” 

“I didn’t plan on leaving you cold, 
miss,” said the pilot. ‘Tll stick until 
you and Annette are safe.” 

“I was sure you would, Brown; and 
now that that’s settled, we’ve something 
else to do—a very painful duty. The 
Princess must be buried. I think you 
men will hâve to dig the grave.” 

T HE only implement they had with 
which to dig was the hatchet that had 
been used to kill the Princess ; and thus 
a task, sufficiently gruesome in itself, was 
rendered incalculably more so. 

While one of the men loosened the 
earth with the hatchet, the other two 
scooped it out with their hands; and 
while the men were thus occupied, Jane 
and Annette prepared the body for burial 
as best they might by wrapping it in 
articles of the victim’s clothing taken 
from her baggage. 

Annette wept continually; but Jane, 
even though she felt the loss infinitely 
more than the little French maid could 
hâve, remained dry-eyed. She had work 
to do, a duty to perform ; and she could 
not permit her personal sorrow to inter¬ 
fère. 

When ail was in readiness and the 
body lowered into the grave, Jane re- 
cited as much of the burial service as she 
coüld recall, while the others stood about 
with bowed heads, the men uncovered. 
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“I .think,” said Jane, when it was ail 
over and the grave filled, “that we had 
better break camp immediately ; no one 
will want to remain here.” 

“Hâve you any plan?” asked Alexis. 
“Do you know where we are going?” 

“There are only two things we can do,” 
said Jane. “One is to follow this trail 
toward the west, and the other is to fol¬ 
low it toward the east. The toss of a 
coin could décidé that as intelligently as 
any of us. Not knowing where we are, 
it is impossible to know in which direc¬ 
tion lies the nearest friendly village. 
Personally, I should prefer going toward 
the east, because there lies the country 
with which I am familiar, the country 
where I hâve many friends among the 
natives.” 

“Then we go to the east,” said Brown. 
“You’re boss ; what you say goes.” 

“I doubt the wisdom of your decision, 
Jane,” said Alexis. “The Belgian Congo 
must lie to the west, if we are not already 
in it, which I believe ; and in that event, 
we shall strike civilization sooner by go¬ 
ing in that direction.” 

“It’s ail guesswork at best, Alexis,” 
said Jane. “It really doesn’t make much 
différence which way we go. Let’s leave 
it to a vote. How about you, Tibbs?” 

“I—ahem—I beg pardon, Milady; I 
shall east my lot with the majority.” 

“You’re a lot of help,” said Brown. 

“And you, Annette?” asked Jane. 

“Oh, if you and Mr. Brown wish to go 
to the east, I wish to go to the east also.” 

“That’s settled,” said Jane. “We go 
to the east then.” 

“I still object,” demurred Alexis. “As 
the financial head of the expédition, the 
one who has paid and must pay ail the 
bills, I believe that some considération 
should be shown my wishes.” 

“Alexis,” said Jane, “you make it very 
difficult. Like the rest, you will hâve 
to follow my orders, or when there is a 
question, accept the will of the majority. 
As for financing the expédition, each of 
us has the necessary wherewithal if we 
care to use it, and it’s not money; it’s 
coopération and loyalty, courage and 
endurance.” 

A LEXIS had been watching her closely 
. as she spoke; suddenly his atti¬ 
tude changed. “I am sorry, Jane,” he 
said. “I spoke thoughtlessly. You must 
understand that I am terribly upset by 
what has happened. I hâve lost my dear 
wife, and I am heartbroken.” 

Brown turned away disgustedly. 


“Ail right, Alexis,” said Jane. “Now 
let’s gather up what necessities we can 
carry and get going.” 

"T TOW about breakfast?” demanded 
il Brown. 

“Oh, I had forgotten ail about break¬ 
fast,” said Jane. “Well, it will hâve to 
be bush-buck again.” 

“I don’t believe I can eat a mouthful,” 
said Annette to Brown. 

“Oh, yes, you can, girlie,” replied the 
pilot. “You gotta eat, whether you want 
it or not. We’ve probably got a lot of 
hard days ahead of us, and we got to 
keep up our strength.” 

‘Tll try,” she said, “for you.” 

He squeezed her arm. “And say,” he 
said, “you don’t believe I done it, do 
you ?” 

“No, Mr. Brown, I do not believe it.” 

“Aw, can the ‘Mister,’ girlie.” 

“Ail right—Neal ; but I do not see how 
he could hâve done it ; I do not see how a 
man could kill his wife. She was such a 
nice lady.” 

“Yeah, she was sort of nuts, but she 
was ail right, at that. She was a whole 
lot better than him. As a matter of fact, 
the old dame killed herself.” 

“What do you mean ? How could she 
kill herself so horribly with a hatchet?” 

“Well, she done it, ail right ; she done 
it when she told him she was going to 
change her will.” 

“Oh ! What a terrible man ! ” 

“I’ve known of fellows that was 
bumped off for less than what this guy 
will get,” said Brown. “Back in the land 
of the free and the home of the brave, you 
can get it done to almost any guy for a 
hundred smackers.” 

“One hundred smackers? What is a 
smacker? My English, she is not so 
good.” 

“I’ve noticed that, kiddo; but don’t 
worry. I’ll learn you.” 

“Now I must cook the méat for our 
breakfast,” said Annette, “if you will eut 
off a few slices for me from the hind- 
quarters.” 

“Sure.” He felt in his pockets. “Why, 
where’s my knife? Oh, yes, I remember.” 
He turned to Jane. “Say, miss,” he said, 
“let me hâve my knife if you are through 
with it.” 

“You haven’t any knife,” laughed 
Jane ; “but I’ll loan you mine.” 

Brown rubbed his chin. “That’s right ; 
I did lose that race, didn’t I?” 

While Annette was cooking the ante- 
lope, the others busied themselves select- 
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ing such things as they thought they 
would need and could carry on the march. 
Tibbs was busy repacking suitcases under 
the direction of Alexis. Jane gathered 
her weapons together and then fastened 
a small handbag to the belt that support- 
ed her shorts. It was such a bag as a 
woman uses to carry her money, keys, 
lipstick and such odds and ends. Other 
than this and her weapons, Jane selected 
nothing more than what she wore. 

Brown, who was wearing laced boots, 
chose to take along an extra pair of shoes 
and several pairs of socks. He also 
crammed the contents of a carton of cig¬ 
arettes into various pockets and inside 
his shirt. These things, with a supply of 
matches, and the fateful hand-ax, con- 
stituted his entire equipment. 

A S Annette grilled the méat over the 
, coals, her gaze was attracted by 
something at the edge of the fire, among 
the cooling ashes. It was a bit of burned 
fabric to which three buttons remained 
attached. With a piece of stick, she 
turned it over. As it had been lying fiat 
on the ground near the edge of the fire, 
the underneath portion of the fabric was 
•not burned; the color and pattern re¬ 
mained. 


A look of récognition entered her eyes ; 
then they half closed in brooding, spécu¬ 
lative contemplation of her find. 

Brown wandered over toward the fire. 
‘Tll finish the méat,” he said; “you go 
and gather together what you are going to 
take.” 

“I don’t know what to take,” said the 
girl. “I can’t carry very much.” 

“Take whatever you need, girlie,” he 
said. “Fil help you carry the stuff. Take 
extra shoes if you hâve them, and plenty 
of stockings and a warm wrap. Unless 
I’m mistaken, we are going to need a lot 
of shoes and stockings, especially you. 
Them things you’re wearing was never 
meant to walk in, nohow.” 

“I hâve two pairs of low-heeled shoes,” 
said the girl. 

“Then throw them things away and 
take the low-heeled ones.” 

“Ail right,” she said. ‘Tll go and get 
my things together. While I am gone, 
you might like to look at this.” And she 
touched the piece of burned fabric with 
the stick she was holding. 

Brown picked the thing up and looked 
at it; then he whistled as he raised his 
eyes to the person of Prince Alexis 
Sborov. Annette walked away to make 
up her bundle. Tibbs was still busy 
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packing. Jane was seated on a rotting 
log, deep in thought. Brown was whis- 
tling ; he seemed very much pleased about 
something. Presently he looked up at 
the others. 

“Corne and get it,” he called. 

“Beg pardon,” said Tibbs; “corne and 
get what ?” 

“Chuck,” explained Brown. 

Jane rose. “He means we are to eat,” 
she said ; “and after ail, I am hungry. I 
didn’t think I would be.” 

They ail gathered around the fire where 
Brown had laid strips of cooked méat on 
a little bed of clean twigs close beside the 
coals. 

“Corne ahead, folks; pitch in,” said 
Brown. 

“Tibbs,” said Alexis, “you may fetch 
me a piece not too rare nor too well done 
—about medium.” 

B ROWN looked up in undisguised dis- 
gust. He jabbed a stick into a piece 
of méat and tossed it at Alexis. “Here, 
Napoléon,” he said. “We are sorry we 
aint got no gold platters ; but the keeper 
of the impérial pantry ran out on us, 
and no one else aint got no key.” 

Alexis gave Brown a venomous look, 
but he picked up the sorry-looking piece 
of méat and took a bite of it. 

“This is terrible,” he said ; “it’s burned 
on the outside and raw on the inside. My 
stomach will never be able to stand such 
cooking as this. I shall not eat it.” 

“Well, aint that just too bad!” said 
Brown. 

“You better eat it, Alexis,” said Jane. 
“You’ll get frightfully hungry before 
night if you don’t.” 

“Tibbs will préparé my food here- 
after,” said Alexis haughtily. “I shall eat 
apart.” 

“That will suit me,” Brown assured 
him. “and the farther apart, the better.” 

“Corne, corne,” said Jane, “don’t start 
that ail over again ; we’ve had enough of 
it.” 

“O.K., miss,” assented Brown; “but 
there is something I’d like to ask the 
grand duke. I noticed that he’s changed 
his coat. That was a mighty nice coat 
he was wearing last night, and I thought 
if he wasn’t going to use it no more, I’d 
like to buy it from him—that is, if noth- 
ing aint happened to it.” 

Alexis looked up quickly, his face pal- 
ing. “I do not sell my old clothes,” he 
said. “When I am through with it, I’il 
give it to you.” 

“That’s mighty nice of you,” said 


Brown. “May I see it now?i I’d like 
to find out if it fits me.” 

“Not now, my man; it’s packed with 
my other things.” 

“Ail of it ?” demanded Brown. 

“Ail of it ? What do you mean ? Of 
course it’s ail packed.” 

“Well, here’s one piece you forgot, 
Mister.” 

And Brown held up the charred rem- 
nant of the sleeve with the three but¬ 
tons still remaining on it. 

Sborov’s face took on a ghastly hue; 
his eyes stared wildly at the bit of cloth, 
but almost as quickly he regained his 
self-possession. 

“Some more American humor?” he 
asked. “That thing doesn’t belong to 
me.” 

“It looks powerfully like the coat you 
was wearing last night,” said Brown. 
“Annette thinks so too ; but Tibbs ought 
to know ; he’s your valet. Ever see this 
before, Tibbs?” 

The valet coughed. “I—er—” 

“Corne over and take a good look at 
it,” said Brown. 

T IBBS examined the piece of fabric 
carefully, turning it over and wiping 
the ashes from the buttons. 

“When did you see that last, Tibbs?” 
demanded Brown. 

“I—really—” He glanced apprehen- 
sively at Sborov. 

“You’re a liar, Tibbs,” shouted the 
Prince. “I never had a coat like that ; I 
never saw it before.” 

“Tibbs didn’t say nothing,” Brown re- 
minded him. “He aint opened his trap 
except to say, T—er—’ He never said it 
was off your coat ; but you’re going to, 
aint you, Tibbs ?” 

“It looks very much like it, sir,” re- 
plied the Englishman. “Of course, I 
couldn’t exactly take oath to it, seeing as 
how it’s so badly burned.” 

Brown turned his gaze upon Alexis. 
“The blood must hâve spattered some 
when you hit her.” 

“Don’t ! ” screamed Alexis. “My God, 
don’t! I neve touched her, I tell you.” 

“Tell it to the judge,” said Brown. 
“You’d better hang on to that evidence, 
Annette,” he added. “The judge might 
like to know about that too.” 

Alexis had quickly gained control of 
himself. “It was my coat,” he said. 
“Some one stole it out of my luggage. 
It’s what you call in America a frame.” 

“Let’s leave this whole terrible matter 
to the courts,” said Jane. “It’s not for 
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us to try to décidé ; and constantly harp- 
ing on it will only make eur situation ail 
the more bitter.” 

Brown nodded. “I guess you’re right, 
miss, as usual.” 

“Very well, then. If you hâve ail fin- 
ished eating, we’ll start. I’ve left a note 
stuck up in the shelter telling about our 
accident and the direction we are taking, 
and giving the names of ail in the party, 
just on the chance, the very remote 
chance, that some one might pass this 
way some day—some white hunter who 
could take our message out in case we 
never get out ourselves. Are you ail 
ready ?” 

“Ail ready,” said Alexis. “Tibbs, my 
luggage.” 

Tibbs walked over to where his small 
handbag, a large Gladstone and two suit- 
cases were stacked. 

“Where’s your luggage, Jane?” asked 
Alexis. “Brown could carry that.” 

“I’m carrying my own,” replied Jane. 

“But you haven’t any,” said the Prince. 

“I am carrying ail that I am going to 
take. We are not traveling de luxe.” 

They were ail standing silently watch- 
ing Tibbs trying to gather up the four 
pièces of baggage so that he could carry 
them. 

“Beg pardon, sir,” he said, “but if I 
may make so bold as to say so, I don’t 
think that I can carry them ail.” 

“Well, let Annette carry that small bag 
of yours, then. You certainly ought to 
be able to manage three pièces. I’ve seen 
porters carry twice that much.” 

“Not across Africa,” said Jane. 

“Well,” said Alexis, “I’ve only brought 
along what I actually need ; I’ve left near- 
ly ail of my stuff behind. Tibbs will hâve 
to manage somehow. If Brown were the 
right sort, he’d help him.” 

O NLY by the exercise of ail his will- 
po.wer had Brown remained silent; 
but now he exploded. 

“Listen, Mister,” he said, “I aint going 
to carry none of your stuff ; and neither 
is Annette, and if Tibbs does, he’s a 
damned fool.” 

“I fawncy I rather agréé with you, Mr. 
Brown,” said Tibbs; and he dropped ail 
three pièces of baggage. 

“What?” demanded Alexis. “You re¬ 
fuse to carry my luggage? Why, you 
impudent upstart, I’ll—” 

“No, you won’t, sir,” said Tibbs; “I 
know just what you are going to say, sir, 
if I may make so bold as to say so ; but it 
won’t be necessary, sir.” He drew him- 


self up haughtily. “I am giving notice, 
sir ; I am leaving your employ now, im- 
mediately.” 

“Lady Greystoke,” said Alexis with 
great dignity, “you hâve assumed com- 
mand here. I demand that you compel 
these people to carry my luggage.” 

“Nonsense,” said Jane. “Take an ex¬ 
tra pair of shoes and some socks and 
whatever else you can carry, and corne 
along. We can’t waste any more time.” 

And thus the unhappy party started 
upon the trail toward the east. They had 
had but two guesses ; and they had 
guessed wrong ; but fortunately they 
could not know the dangers and the ter- 
rors that lay ahead of them on the trail 
toward the east. 


fcHAPTER XVI 
The Message 

T HE three Bukena warriors crept into 
the hut where Tarzan and the ten 
Waziri warriors lay waiting for them in 
silence. 

As the last of the three entered, Tarzan 
leaped upon him. Ppwerful fingers closed 
about the fellow’s throat ; simultane- 
ously the other two were dragged down 
by Muviro and a couple of his warriors. 
There was no outcry ; there was only the 
subdued sound of the shuffling feet of 
struggling men, and that for but a mo¬ 
ment. 

Quickly the three were bound and 
gagged ; then the Waziri, headed by Tar¬ 
zan, carried them to the tree beside the 
chief’s hut, where a corner of the latter 
concealed them from the sight of the 
drunken natives assembled in the Street 
in front. 

Shouldering one of the warriors, Tarzan 
swarmed up into the tree; then after he 
had deposited his burden safely where 
it would not fall, the Waziri handed the 
other two up to him. 

Taking his victims up into the denser 
foliage where they would not be visible 
from the ground, Tarzan laid them side 
by side across the huge branch that pro- 
jected out over the negroes assembled 
below. 

Tarzan ran his rope through the bonds 
that encircled the ankles of one of the 
prisoners. Then he removed the gag 
from the fellow’s mouth and lowered him, 
head foremost, toward the ground; but 
before the fellow’s head broke through 
the foliage and came in sight of those be¬ 
low, Tarzan voiced the warning cry of the 
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bull ape. Instantly the dancing stopped ; 
the natives looked around them in évi¬ 
dent terror, for the sound was very close ; 
it seemed right beside them, but as yet 
they had been unable to locate it. 

Silence followed ; and then the head of 
one of their fellows broke through the 
foliage above them ; and slowly his body 
descended. 

The blacks were already on the verge 
of panic, for this was a mysterious, su- 
pernatural occurrence for which they 
could find no explanation in their past 
expérience ; yet they hesitated, momenta- 
rily incapable of movement. 

The deep voice rang out above them: 
“I am Tarzan of the Apes. Let those 
beware who would harm Tarzan or his 
Waziri ! Open the gates and let my peo- 
ple go in peace, or many of you shall die 
by the hand of Tarzan.” 

The victim hanging head downward 
found his tongue. “Open the gates,” he 
screamed. “Let them go before they kill 
me.” 

Still the blacks hesitated. 

“The time is short,” said Tarzan, and 
then he started to drag the warrior back 
up into the tree again. 

“Do you promise that none of us will 
be harmed if we open the gates?” de- 
manded Udalo. 

“None will be harmed if you open the 
gates and let us go in peace, returning 
their weapons to my Waziri.” 

“It shall be done,” said Udalo. “Fetch 
the weapons of the Waziri; open the 
gates ; let them go. And may they never 
return ! ” 

Tarzan drew the warrior back up into 
the tree and laid him beside his fellows. 

“Keep still,” he warned them, “and I 
shall kill none of you.” Then he dropped 
to the ground and joined the Waziri. 

F EARLESSLY they walked around the 
end of the hut; and the blacks gave 
way fearfully, opening a path before 
them. Some little boys ran timidly for- 
ward with their weapons, for the warriors 
had not dared to do so. The gates were 
opened, and Tarzan led his Waziri to- 
ward them. 

“Where are my three warriors?” de- 
manded Udalo. “You hâve not kept 
your word.” 

“You will find your three warriors alive 
in the tree above your hut,” replied the 
ape-man. He halted and turned toward 
the chief. “And now, Udalo, when stran- 
gers corne to your kraal, treat them well, 
Mnecially Tarzan and the Waziri.” A 


moment later the black jungle night be- 
yond the palisade had swallowed them. 

Little Naika, the daughter of Gupingu 
the witch-doctor, danced up and down 
and clapped her hands. “It is he ! ” she 
cried. “It is the white warrior who saved 
me! I am glad that he and his Waziri 
got away before we killed them. I told 
you not to do it.” 

“Shut up,” cried Udalo, “and go to your 
hut. I never want to hear that white 
man spoken of again!” 

“I thought that it was the end,” said 
Muviro, as they crossed the clearing to¬ 
ward the forest. 

“Thanks to Nkima’s bad memory, it 
came very near being the end,” replied 
the ape-man. Then he voiced a strange, 
weird note; and an answer came from 
the blackness of the jungle trees. 

“He is still there,” said the ape-man to 
Muviro. 

“Hurry, hurry,” cried the monkey. 
“Little Nkima is fighting with Sheeta 
the panther; he is beating him on the 
head with a stick ; he is pounding him on 
the nose. Sheeta is very frightened.” 

G RINNING, Tarzan walked on slowly 
through the forest, and when he 
came under the first tree, the little mon¬ 
key dropped down upon his shoulder. 
“Where is Sheeta?” demanded Tarzan. 

“Little Nkima beat him so hard on the 
face that he ran away.” 

“Little Nkima is very brave,” said the 
ape-man. 

“Yes,” replied the monkey; “little 
Nkima is a mighty fighter—a mighty 
hunter ! ” 

The following day Tarzan and the 
Waziri moved slowly toward the north, 
resting often, for the latter were still suf- 
fering from the effects of the drug that 
had been administered to them by Gu¬ 
pingu, the witch-doctor. Finally, when 
Tarzan realized their condition fully, he 
ordered a hait ; and the party went into 
camp upon the banks of a river. 

As time had never been a matter of 
conséquence to the ape-man, delays, ex- 
cept in cases of immédiate emergency, 
gave him no concern. He could wait 
there for one day, or two days, or as long 
as was necessary while his warriors re- 
cuperated ; nor would he leave them while 
they needed some one to hunt for them. 
He made them rest therefore while he 
foraged for food. 

The day after they had left the village 
of Udalo, a lone warrior trotted into the 
clearing and approached the gates of the 
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kraal. The white plume of the Waziri 
waved above his head ; and in his hand he 
carried a split stick, in the end of which 
an envelope was inserted. 

When warriors met him at the gates, 
he asked to see the chief ; and they took 
him to Udalo, but not without misgiv- 
ings ; for he bore a marked resemblance 
to the ten prisoners who had escaped 
them. 

Udalo eyed the warrior sullenly. “Who 
are you ?” he demanded. “And what do 
you want in the village of Udalo?” 

“I am a Waziri,” replied the man. “I 
bear a message for the big bwana, Tar¬ 
zan. The sun has risen many times since 
he left his country to corne here in search 
of the Kavuru. I hâve followed to bring 
this message to him. Hâve you seen 
him?” 

“He has been here, but he has gone,” 
said Udalo sullenly. 

“When did he go, and in which direc¬ 
tion?” asked the messenger. 

“He went away yesterday with ten 
Waziri warriors. They took the trail to- 
ward the north. You will follow him?” 

“Yes.” 

“I will give you food before you go, and 
when you find Tarzan, tell him that Udalo 
treated you well.” The fear of the Lord 
of the Jungle was in the heart of Udalo, 
the chief. 

I T was midday of the following day. The 
Waziri lay resting in their camp be- 
side the river. Tarzan squatted at the 
base of a tree, fashioning arrows for his 
quiver. Little Nkima perched upon one 
of his shoulders, busily occupied by the 
age-old simian pastime of searching for 
fleas. 

Presently the ape-man raised his head 
and looked toward the south where the 
trail debouched upon the clearing where 
they were encamped. 

“Some one cornes,” he said. 

The Waziri stirred themselves. Some 
of them seized their weapons and started 
to rise, but Tarzan reassured them. 

“There is no danger,” he said ; “there 
is only one. He cornes boldly, and not by 
stealth.” 

“Who could it be?” asked Muviro. 
“We hâve seen no one in ail this lonely 
country since we left the Bukena village.” 

The ape-man shrugged. “We shall hâve 
to wait,” he said, “until our eyes tell us, 
for he is down-wind from us.” 

Little Nkima, noting the listening at¬ 
titudes of the others, abandoned the pur- 
suit of a singularly notable specimen, and 


following the example of the Waziri, 
stared intently toward the south. 

“Something cornes?” he asked Tarzan. 

“Yes.” 

Little Nkima slipped quickly down be- 
hind Tarzan’s back, and peered anxious- 
ly across his left shoulder. “Something is 
coming to eat Nkima?” he demanded. 

He glanced up into the tree behind 
him, gauging the distance to the lowest 
branch, and debated in his little mind the 
wisdom of discrétion. However, feeling 
reasonably safe in his présent sanctuary, 
he stood his ground ; and a moment later 
a lone warrior trotted into the clearing. 
At sight of the party encamped there, he 
voiced his pleasure in a sériés of savage 
whoops; and the Waziri returned his 
greeting in kind, for he was the runner 
bearing a message for Tarzan. 

As he came forward with the message 
in the split stick to deliver to Tarzan, 
little Nkima evinced great interest ; and 
as the message was handed to his master, 
he seized the stick and commenced to 
scold and jabber when Tarzan took the 
envelope from it. 

T HE ape-man removed the message 
and dropped the envelope to the 
ground; whereupon little Nkima sprang 
upon it and occupied himself in a futile 
endeavor to make it remain upright on 
the end of the stick as the messenger had 
carried it. 

The Waziri were looking expectantly 
at Tarzan as he read the message, for 
messages delivered in the depth of the 
forest were rare indeed. 

As he read, Tarzan’s brow clouded; 
and when he had finished he turned to 
Muviro. 

“The memsahib left London for Nairo¬ 
bi in an airplane,” he said; “that was 
just before the big storm. You remem- 
ber, Muviro, that after the storm broke 
we heard an airplane circling above ?” 
“Yes, bwana.” 

“We thought then that it was in great 
danger. Perhaps that was the ship in 
which the memsahib rode.” 

“It went away,” Muviro reminded him, 
“and we did not hear it again. Perhaps 
it went on to Nairobi.” 

“Perhaps,” said the ape-man ; “but it 
was a very bad storm and the pilot was 
lost. Either that, or he was in trouble 
and looking for a landing-place ; other- 
wise he would not hâve been circling as 
he was.” 

For some time Tarzan sat in thought ; 
and then the silence was broken by Mu- 
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viro. “You will go back at once to Nai¬ 
robi, bwana?” he asked. 

“What good would it do?” asked the 
ape-man. “If they reached Nairobi, she 
is safe; if they did not, where might I 
search? In an hour an airplane might 
fly as far as one could travel on the 
ground in a day; perhaps, if they had 
trouble, it flew for many hours after we 
heard it before it came clown ; and if the 
pilot were lost, there is no telling in what 
direction it went. The chances are that 
I should never find it; even if I did, it 
would be too late. Then too, it may as 
easily be that it came down in the direc¬ 
tion we are going as in any other direc¬ 
tion.” 

“Then we may continue to search for 
my daughter Buira?” asked Muviro. 

“Yes,” said Tarzan. “As soon as you 
are rested and well again, we shall go on 
toward the country of the Kavuru.” 

Little Nkimatwas becoming more and 
more excited and irritable. Notwith- 
standing ail his efforts, the envelope 
would not remain upright upon the end 
of the stick. He chattered and scolded, 
but it availed him nothing ; and then Tar¬ 
zan noticed him, and taking the stick 
from him, spread the slit end open and 
inserted the envelope. 

Nkima watched him intently, his head 
cocked upon one side. Tarzan repeated 
the operation several times, and then he 
handed the envelope and the stick to 
Nkima. 

An adept in mimicry, the monkey re- 
enacted ail that he had watched Tarzan 
do; and after a few trials succeeded in 
inserting the envelope into the end of the 
stick. 

His achievement filled him with en- 
thusiasm and pride. Jabbering excited- 
ly, he leaped from Waziri to Waziri until 
ail had examined the marvel that little 
Nkima had wrought ; nor did his excite- 
ment soon subside, and in the exubér¬ 
ance of his spirits he went racing through 
the trees clinging tightly to the stick that 
bore the envelope in its end. 

A T these antics Tarzan and the Waziri 
„ laughed heartily. 

“Little Nkima is proud because he has 
learned a new trick,” said one. 

“He thinks now he is a great witch- 
doctor among the monkeys,” said Muviro. 

“It is like many of the useless things 
that man learns,” said Tarzan. “It will 
never do him nor anyone else any good ; 
but if it makes him happy, that is 
enough.” 



For three days more the Waziri rested, 
and then Muviro said that they were 
ready to continue on toward the north. 

In the meantime, Tarzan had dis- 
patched the runner back to Nairobi with 
a message for Jane and also one to the' 
authorities there, asking them to make a 
search for the plane, in the event that 
it had not already arrived. 

Little Nkima was still intrigued by his 
new accomplishment. He would sit for 
an hour at a time taking the envelope out 
of the stick and putting it back in, and 
he never permitted it out of his posses¬ 
sion. Wherever he went, he carried the 
stick and the envelope with him. 

Having been several days in this camp, 
and having seen no danger, Nkima, al- 
ways restless, had formed the habit of 
wandering farther and farther away. He 
found some other little monkeys of his 
own species with whom he tried to make 
friends; but in this he succeeded only 
partially; the males bared their teeth 
and chattered at him, scolding ; and 
sometimes when he came too close, they 
chased him away. Handicapped though 
he was by his stick and his envelope, he 
always succeeded in eluding them, for 
Nkima was an adept in escaping danger. 

But there was one who did not bare 
her teeth and scold. However, it was 
difficult for Nkima to find her when there 
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was not an old male hanging around. 
This last day in camp, however, he was 
more successful ; he discovered her some 
little distance from her fellows. 

The young lady was coy ; she did not 
repuise Nkima, but led him a merry 
Chase through the trees. It was ail in 
fun; and they were enjoying it greatly, 
for she was not really trying to escape 
from Nkima, nor was he seriously intent 
upon capturing her, for he knew that 
eventually she would stop and let him 
corne close. 

And so, thoughtless of time or direction 
or distance, they swung through the 
trees, the little lady monkey and Nkima 
with his stick and his envelope. 

They had had a glorious time and thor- 
oughly understood one another when the 
little lady finally came to rest upon a 
broad branch. That they might perma- 
nently cernent this friendship, each was 
soon searching for what he might find 
upon the head of the other, and certainly 
that is almost the last word in intimacy— 
the final proof of trust and confidence 
and friendship. 

They were very happy, and only once 
did a shadow momentarily becloud this 
bliss. That , was when the young lady 
sought to snktch the stick and envelope 
from Nkima. He bared his teeth in a ter¬ 
rible grimace, and gave her a resounding 
box on one of her shell-like ears. She low- 
ered her head sheepishly then and cud- 
dled doser to him, and it was plain to see 
that she liked this dominant male and 
his cave-man tactics. 

What a day for little Nkima! They 
hunted for fruit and nuts; they ate to- 
gether ; they scampered through the 
trees; they sat enfolded in each other’s 
arms ; and little Nkima was entirely un- 
aware that Tarzan and the Waziri had 
broken camp and started north again. 
Perhaps if he had known, it would hâve 
made no différence at the moment, for 
the alchemy of love works strange méta¬ 
morphosés in the minds of its victims. 

To their consternation, while they were 
still far away, night overtook them ; and 
they were afraid to return through the 
menacing .darkness of the flowering for- 
est. They were afraid; but they were 
happy, and when the moon rose it looked 
down upon two little monkeys clutched 
tightly in each other’s arms. Above their 
heads rose a little stick bearing an en¬ 
velope in its split end. 

With Lady Greystoke in deadly danger 
Tarzan marches into péril. Don’t miss 
the next installment. 


The 


c Death 


j Barge 

The gypsy détective Isaac Hér¬ 
on handles a crime on the spot. 

B y William 
J. Marin 

T HE aroma of brewing coffee sur- 
rounded the tall brown-faced gypsy 
bending over his smoky wood fire. 
Presently, at a hail from the canal which 
stretched at the foot of the slope where 
he camped, he twisted around. 

“Reckon ye aint got a pipe of tobaccer 
to swap for a couple of duck eggs, Rom- 
any?” cried a corduroy-waistcoated man 
from a gayly painted barge. 

“Reckon I might,” smiled the gypsy, 
straightening himself. “Where are your 
eggs?” 

“Where’s yer tobaccer?” 

With the slickness of a conjuring trick, 
the gypsy produced a dirty linen bag. 
The bargeman eyed it greedily. With 
practised ease he leaped from his barge 
to the towing-path, an egg in each of his 
grimy hands. 

“They be good ’uns,” he grinned, hand- 
ing them to the gypsy, and taking in turn 
the linen bag, out of which he took a 
generous helping of tobacco. “Picked 
’em out of the weeds a few miles back.” 

The gypsy nodded, and placed the eggs 
near his tent. 

“Where are you bound ?” he asked. 
“Braunston,” replied the bargeman. 
“Reckon ail us boatmen get to Brauns¬ 
ton sooner or later.” 

“And you’re not staying?” asked the 
gypsy, stretching out a hand for the 
tobacco-bag as the bargeman moved off. 



“Not me,” grinned the other, tossing 
back the bag. “I keep on traveling. It’s 
them as stays in one place as worrits. 
You Romanies ought to know that. So 
long, brother I ” 

And with a casual nod of farewell, he 
ran and leaped upon the barge that was 
gliding easily toward the Hammerton 
Tunnel. 

The gypsy watched as the horse towing 
the barge gave a quick, strong pull, and 
was then neatly unleashed, and led up 
the bank. 

H ERON saw the gayly painted barge 
slide over the smooth surface into 
that gaping black mouth and disappear. 
A hundred yards farther on, it would 
emerge into the sunlight again, a rope 
would be tossed to the rider of the tow- 
horse, and the hauling resumed. 

“A tempting life,” murmured the 
gypsy to himself, pouring out the thick 
black coffee into a tin mug. 

The keen mahogany features were set 
in lazy content. A blue shirt open at 
the neck, and a pair of corduroy trousers 
held up by a belt, constituted his chief 
garb. 

He now drank his black coffee with an 
air, and with the grâce of an animal 


Héron clutched at those 
dangling feet ; the next mo¬ 
ment the gypsy and the 
man he had pulled off the 
barge were down in the 
depths of that slimy water. 
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stretched himself easily at the side of 
his little camp-fire. 

Isaac Héron had run away.... 

He had abandoned his luxurious apart- 
ment in Jermyn Street with its strangely 
decorated walls, Bokharan rugs, and 
comfortable divans. “My West End 
tent!” was how he smilingly described 
that retreat to his friends. A man of 
considérable means, he had accidentally 
been able to help Scotland Yard in solv- 
ing a murder mystery; and since that 
time he had frequently been called upon 
to help the Yard in cases where gypsies 
were concerned. For Isaac Héron was 
of Romany blood, with many friends 
among the Brethren of the Black Tents. 
At the moment he was lounging outside 
a different type of tent. It seemed a 
dirty strip of brown and weathered tar- 
paulin stretched across a few pièces of 
wood. The tent was pitched on a grassy 
slope that led down to a weed-smeared 
stretch of water known as the Thames 
and Severn Canal. 

“The eut,” as the barge-folk called it, 
here mirrored the rolling mass of foliage 
in its autumnal beauty, and also re- 
flected the richness of the Gloucestershire 
countryside. From the black mouth of 
the tunnel the canal eut its way in an 
undeviating stretch that led to the lock- 
gates some six miles away. 

“What a pity my friend Inspector 
Graves hâtes the country,” mused the 
gypsy in his sprawling contentment. 
“Here, at least, a Scotland Yard man 
might décidé that crime, except for the 
poaching of ducks’ eggs, no longer exists.” 

T HE thudding clop-clop of a horse’s 
hoofs disturbed his reveries. Over the 
mound of earth that smothered the tun¬ 
nel came a sturdy beast, with harness 
that caught the glint of the afternoon 
sun. 

The gypsy eyed the horse approvingly. 
But much more attractive was the young 
woman in short skirts who rode astride 
the horse. Her bright red hair was 
ruffled by the breeze. A yellow kerchief 
was tied about her throat. And the 
tawny color of her clothes matched the 
beauty of her hair. 

“There’s something of the gypsy in ail 
these barge-folk,” murmured Héron with 
admiration. 

With an easy grâce the girl had slid 
from the horse as they came to the 
towpath beyond the tunnel. She gave a 
cursory glance at the gypsy beside the 
campfire, and then looked toward the 


tunnel ; she was waiting for the barge to 
slide out of that yawning hole into the 
sunshine. 

“Hallo—hallo, Uncle Dick ! ” she cried, 
as the blunt but gayly painted nose of the 
barge came forth. 

There was no answering hail. Slowly, 
ever so slowly, the barge began to emerge. 
First came the little wooden hood that 
led to the cabin beneath. Brightly paint¬ 
ed buckets were ranged alongside. 

Then came the tarpaulin-covered cargo. 
White smeared the black sheets. A cargo 
of flour, decided Isaac Héron, lazily 
watching the barge emerging toward the 
sunlight. 

“Uncle Dick ! Hallo—hallo ! ” cried the 
girl again. 

The horse shook its head impatiently, 
and browsed at the grassy slope leading 
from the towpath. 

I T was a very long barge. Three quarters 
of its length had now emerged from 
the tunnel. The man at the tiller, behind, 
must hâve been steering badly, for the 
nose of the barge was pointing toward 
the bank of the canal. 

“Uncle Dick ! Look out ! ” shrilled the 
girl again. 

Still there was no answering hail, and 
with slow solemnity the barge continued 
its erratic progress.... 

At last. The full length of the barge 
emerged from the tunnel, and the figure 
of a man could be seen lazily leaning 
against the painted tiller. 

“Ready, Uncle?” cried the girl, a tow- 
rope in her hand and poised on the bank 
ready to throw it aboard. 

The figure against the tiller made no 
response. He seemed to be drunk, for 
despite the smooth passage of the barge, 
he gave a sudden lurch sideways. 

“What’s the matter? Uncle Dick!” 
shouted the girl, alarm in her voice. 

Instinctively, at that cry, the gypsy 
stiffened. His oblique eyes stared at the 
barge. 

It was nosing toward the bank. The 
figure at the tiller made no effort to avoid 
the crash. Even as Isaac Héron rose to 
his feet, there was a bump and a splinter- 
ing of wood as the nose of the barge 
collided with the bank, then sheered 
alongside with a grating of stone. At the 
same instant, the figure at the tiller 
tumbled over and lay prone on the little 
deck. There followed the deep hush of 
the countryside, and the lap—lap of wa¬ 
ter against the bank. 

But a scurry of feet told of the girl 
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running along the bank and leaping light- 
ly onto the barge. Behind her padded 
the gypsy. He realized instinctively that 
something had happened. 

Almost simultaneously they reached 
the sprawled figure by the tiller. The 
girl drew back with a gasp of horror. 
The back of her hand went instinctively 
to her mouth to stifle the scream that 
rose in her throat. For a trickle of blood 
came from the man lying there, and two 
deep wounds showed through cuts in the 
back of his gray shirt. 

He had been stabbed from behind. 

“Uncle Dick ! ” croaked the girl, finding 
her voice at last. 

She dropped to her knees and put her 
arms about the prone figure on the deck. 
Swiftly she turned him over. The dead 
face of the bargeman, a spasm of pain in 
his eyes, stared up at her. 

“Uncle Dick! Who’s done this?” she 
shrieked aloud. 

But death had been swift and sudden. 
There was no response. With a con¬ 
vulsive shudder, the girl gazed at that 
black mouth of the tunnel. 

“He—he was alive when the barge 
went in at the other end,” she sobbed. “I 
—I always hated that tunnel—black and 
slimy. Now it has killed him.” 

“Sonie one has killed him,” corrected 
Isaac Héron quietly. “Who is he?” 

F OR the first time the girl seemed to 
realize the presence of the gypsy. She 
gave a frightened glance at that brown 
face vyith its jet black hair. 


“He—he’s my uncle,” she said, in the 
whisper that cornes with the realization 
of death. “Dick Jackson. He can’t be 
dead. He can’t be—” 

Her voice dribbled into a wail of 
despair. 

Isaac Héron shook his head sadly. . .. 
One swift examination was enough. 

“I’m afraid he’s dead.” 

With a broken cry, her slim figure 
shaken with grief, the woman flung her- 
self beside the dead man at the tiller: 
A tragic scene in that quiet backwater 
where the ripples caused by the entry 
of the barge had passed, and the canal 
reflected again the trees and the empty 
white sky. 

Quietly Isaac Héron waited until the 
first paroxysm of grief had passed. 
Eventually, he saw that flaming mass of 
hair lift itself, and a tear-stained face 
staring up at him. There was a danger- 
ous gleam in her eyes. 

“Some one must hâve murdered him,” 
she said savagely. 

Isaac Héron nodded. 

“And within the few minutes that he 
was in that tunnel,” he pointed out. “In 
ail probability the piurderer is still there, 
inside the tunnel.” 

Once again the girl shuddered as her 
eyes turned toward that black mouth out 
of which the slimy water flowed. 

“I can’t understand it,” she wailed, 
once again giving way to grief. 

“Anyone else aboard the barge ?” asked 
Isaac Héron. 

She shook her head. 
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With easy grâce the giri slid 
from the horse as they came to 
the tow-path. 

It was stamped on the thin white dust 
near the tiller, at a point where a man 
might hâve clambered aboard. 

And there was something about that 
outline of a bare foot that puzzled Isaac 
Héron. He knelt to examine it doser. 

His lips tightened. Then his head 
twisted quickly in the direction of the 
tunnel. His own words were resounding 
in his mind : 

“In ail probability the murderer is st.ill 
there, inside the tunnel.” 

He raised himself with swift decision. 
A moment later he had jumped ashore 
from the barge and was running lightly 
toward his tarpaulin tent. 

I N less than two minutes Isaac Héron 
emerged. Except for the blue shirt he 
had twisted round his waist, he was 
naked. His lithe brown body, caught by 
the setting sun, gave him the appearance 
of a bronze statue. The muscles were 
firm, well developed. A sculptor would 
hâve been struck with admiration. 

With hardly a splash he slipped into 
the canal, just beyond the barge. His jet 
black head broke the surface, and a few 
powerful strokes carried him to the 
mouth of the tunnel. 

It seemed that a muttered thunder 
came from that slimy darkness. But the 
gypsy did not hesitate. He swam boldly 
forward and in a few moments the yawn- 
ing mouth closed upon him. 

Treading water for a moment, he 
stretched out a hand against the walls. 


llluetrated Ipy 


“No. Just the two of us. We were 
going to Braunston. Uncle Dick said 
he’d buy me a new frock, a yellow one. 
And we were going to meet my sweet- 
heart Tom Robbins, and hâve dinner in 
a real restaurant, and then go to a 
theater, and—” 

Sobs again shook her. The gypsy took 
her gently but firmly by the hand. 

“Listen to me,” he said. “There’s a 
village less than half a mile along the 
towpath. Hurry there at once and 
find a policeman. B ring him back with 
you. Fil stay here until you arrive.” 

His voice and commands seemed to 
steady the girl. She raised herself from 
the dead man. With a quick smother of 
her yellow scarf she wiped away her 
tears. 

“ni go at once ! ” she nodded. Her jaw 
set in a determined fashion. “I’il see 
some swine hang for this, or die myself. 
Keep a close watch on—him—will you ?” 

The gypsy nodded. The next moment 
she had mounted the horse and was urg- 
ing it along the towpath in the direction 
of the village. 

Isaac Héron was left, staring down at 
the deck of the barge where the dead man 
lay. But those oblique eyes were gazing 
not at the murdered man, but at a 
strange pattern on the flour-dusted deck. 

Away from where the woman had 
• knelt in her sobbing misery, was the 
cleanly defined outline of a naked foot. 
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John Richard Flanagan 


They were dank with green slime. Over- 
head, as his eyes became accustomed to 
the darkness, he could discern the curve 
of the stone roof. An eerie, unreal world 
in which to commit murder. Yet fifteen 
minutes previously, a man had been done 
to death in this slimy atmosphère. 

Bravely, Isaac Héron struck out again. 
He was a powerful swimmer, but he was 
in an atmosphère which would deter even 
the stoutest. After every six strokes he 
paused, treading water, and gazed about 
him. Nowhere was there a niche in which 
a man could hide. Neither was there a 
foothold or even a hand-grasp to which a 
man could cling. 

He heard the plop-plop of startled 
water-rats as he continued his under¬ 
ground swim. As the darkness fell away 
before his eyes, he could see the rats, 
streaking in ripples across the black, 
treacly surface. He also discerned bats 
hanging from the slimy curve of the roof. 
No wonder that girl had shuddered 
apprehensively as she gazed at the mouth 
of the tunnel. 

Isaac Héron realized that the tunnel 
itself would give him no due. He 
glimpsed the curve of dying daylight at 


the other end, less than a hundred yards 
away. He struck out quickly for that 
white patch. He had had enough of the 
tunnel. 

Yet even as he was nearing the en- 
trance at the other end, darkness blotted 
it out. So real was that oblitération that. 
he almost shouted with alarm. It was as 
though he had lost himself in this subter- 
ranean canal and were swimming into the 
bowels of the earth. 

The next moment he realized what 
had happened. A barge was sliding into 
the tunnel at the end toward which he 
was swimming. It almost fîlled the open- 
ing as, without a sound, it drifted in. 

But the eyes of the gypsy had become 
accustomed to the darkness. Once again 
he trod water, and waited to see what 
chance there was for him to swim past 
the black bulk stealing onward. The 
barge was keeping almost to the middle 
of that channel of treacly water. Its 
blunt nose surged toward him. He dived, 
and came up against the dripping wall as 
the huge black bulk swirled past him. 
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eyes, and powerfyl handç çlçaving the 
water. 


There was no hésitation. The man was 
coming for him. As he came nearer, the 
gypsy saw one hand grope downward and 
fumble at his belt: His assailant was 
groping for a knife. 


Instinctively, Héron dived. But he 
dived forward, clutching once again those 
naked feet, and dragging the man into 
the black depths. A desperate struggle 
ensued. The man from the barge was 
trying to grapple with the gypsy, and 
the knife was already clutched in his 
hand. One swift stroke, Isaac Héron 
realized only too well, and his corpse only 
would float out of that tunnel. 


He threw himself backward. There 
was a jolt against his spine, and he knew 
then that his back was against the 
slimy wall—he could retreat no farther. 
A thrashing hand came toward him. Des- 
perately, the gypsy thrust out his own 
hand and clutched the arm of his as¬ 
sailant. 


But python-like, the other arm closed 


ÿT rat Sam Snape!” about him. With lungs near to bqrsting, 

ff they grappled in the black depths. Héron 

felt the other man drag away the hand 
Just at that moment a shaft of the that held the knife. If he could succeed 
setting sun stabbed into the darkness of in freeing that hand, the blade would " 
the tunnel, and caused the swipiming sweep down with deadly efïect. 
gypsy to look upward. The hyge rudder 

of the barge was nearing him. But he TT was then Isaac Héron made a su- 
ignored it, for a much more startling 1 preme effort. He jerked his knee up- 
sight. ward. It caught the other man full in the 

A pair of naked feet dangled over the stomach, causing him to gasp with pain 
edge of the barge. One of these feet was and gurgle like a drowning man. But 
cUriously malformed. Two of the toes even as the fellow sank, the gypsy caught 
were missing. And the sight of that him by his shirt and dragged him to 
dangling foot above his dripping head the surface. 

made the gypsy remember that queer im- Half-blinded, gasping for breath, Her- 
print of a bare foot on the white-pow- on just managed to glimpse the gray 
dered deck of the barge that came out of opening to the tunnel. He turned over on 
the tunnel with a dead man. That im- his back, and with the half-drowned 
print, too, had only three toes. brute above him, kicked his way out of 


the tunnel.... It was a full three minutes 



'HERE was no .time for reflection. before he could drag himself and his bur- 


1 Isaac Héron lifted a weed-streaked den out of the canal onto the towpath. 
hand, and clutched at those dangling feet. Then for a minute he lay gasping along- 
There was a gasp of alarm, a shout—and side the man with the naked feet. 
the next moment the gypsy and the man A policeman, a doctor and two vil- 
he had pulled off the barge were down lagers were kneeling beside the dead 
in the depths of that slimy water. bargeman who was still sprawled by the 

A struggle began in a few seconds, tiller. The yellow light of a lantern 
Isaac Héron realized that the man he was gleamed queerly amidst the group in 
grappling with in the depths was also a the gathering dusk. 
powerful swimmer. He felt hands grop- The girl with the red hair stood 
ing down toward him. Kicking himsélf apart, wringing her hands. 
free, he shot to the surface. A second “I left the gypsy standing here,” she 
later,. another head burst the surface, was explaining. “He told me he would 
It revealed an evil face, hair matting the wait until I brought the police.” 
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“Seems to me,” muttered the village 
policeman importantly, “that this ’ere 
gypsy had something to do with the 
crime. He was anxious to get rid of you, 

I suppose ?” he asked, turning to the girl. 

“Yes, but he couldn’t possibly hâve 
been the murderer,” said the girl. “He 
sat by his camp-fire and watched the 
barge corne out of the tunnel.” 

“There’s no knowing what a gypsy can 
do,” insisted the policeman. “They’re 
up to every trick, these Romanies.” 

A startled exclamation from the girl 
caused him to swing round. 

“What’s this?” he growled. 

“The gypsy ! ” said the girl. 

H ERON, a strange half-naked figure 
with a shirt tied about his waist, 
staggered along the towpath. Over his 
shoulder he carried, like a sack, the be- 
draggled figure of a man with naked feet. 
And like a sack of potatoes he dropped 
the man at the feet of the astonished 
group on the barge. 

“What’s this?” asked the policeman, 
once again. 

“The murderer, I think,” said the 
gypsy wearily. 

“Why, it’s Sam Snape,” said the girl. 
“You know him, then?” asked Isaac 
Héron. 

“Know him ! Everybody between Lon¬ 
don and Birmingham knows this water- 
rat ! He tried to get me to marry him. 

I refused him, time and time again. And 
Uncle Dick kicked him off the barge. 
When he heard that I was going to marry 
Tom, he swore he’d get even with us. 
And to think he murdered Uncle Dick ! ” 
She broke down, miserably. 

“He’s clutching a knife with his hand,” 
murmured the doctor, who was kneeling 
at the side of the figure Isaac Héron had 
unceremoniously dumped before them. 

“The same knife that killed Richard 
Jackson, Fil wager,” said Isaac Héron. 
“He tried to plunge it into me as we 
struggled in the tunnel.” 

“D’you mean you’ve been swimming 
about in that black hole?” asked the 
astonished policeman. 

Héron nodded. 

“As a man had been murdered in there, 

I thought it worth while looking for 
dues. I didn’t find any until a barge 
came sailing through with a couple of 
naked feet dangling over the side near 
the tiller. I grabbed them, and pulled 
the man into the water.” 

“Why?” the policeman demanded. 

Another vivîd (ale of the gypsy Isaac 


“Because if you will look on the deck 
of this barge, just near where Jackson 
was stabbed, you’ll see the imprmt of a 
naked foot in the flour that dusted every- 
thing.” He took up the lantern and led 
the way. The group followed him. “You 
see,” he pointed, “the imprint of a naked 
foot with only three toes. And this 
man has only three toes on his left foot.” 

“He must hâve been on that barge that 
was waiting outside the tunnel before we 
entered it, said the red-haired girl ex- 
citedly. “I remember now. Uncle Dick 
stopped the barge and asked if they were 
going through before him. But he was 
told to go ahead.” 

“And in the meantime, Sam Snape 
had stripped himself, dropped overboard, 
and swam behind the barge as it entered 
the tunnel,” said Isaac Héron. “The 
moment they were inside, he swung him¬ 
self aboard. He knifed Jackson from be¬ 
hind, twice, and then slipped back into 
the water. He swam back to his own 
barge. Jackson was already dead be¬ 
fore he came out of the tunnel.” 

“There’s a fellow on a barge farther 
down shouting that he’s lost one of his 
crew,” interposed a villager. 

“Well, here he is,” said the doctor. 
“And he’ll be coming round in a moment. 
You must hâve given him a hefty jolt in 
the stomach,” he added, turning to the 
gypsy. 

“I had to,” smiled Isaac Héron. “I 
know it isn’t strictly according to rules, 
but it was his life or mine.” 

“I shouldn’t say his life is going to be 
worth very much,” said the doctor dryly, 
noting that the policeman was already 
bringing fortb his handcuffs. 

F IVE minutes later, Sam Snape was 
blinking at the yellow lantern, and 
spluttering forth a confession with blas- 
phemous hatred. The red-haired girl was 
weeping quietly at the side of her dead 
uncle. Only Isaac Héron was missing. 
He had dried and clothed himself, and 
was preparing a can of hot coffee over 
his fire, as the policeman approached. 

“Of course, you’ll hâve to give évi¬ 
dence,” said the policeman. “You’d bet- 
ter remain in this district until I send for 
you.” 

Isaac Héron smiled. 

“You’ll find me in this tent for the next 
fortnight,” he murmured, indicating the 
tarpaulin-covered shelter. 

The policeman sniffed, and marched 
his prisoner away. 

Héron will appear in an early Urne. 



T HE hot St. Vincent sun reflected in 
a blinding glare from the white- 
washed stone wall which formed the 
front of the house, built flush with the 
sidewalk. The neatly polished brass 
plate, bolted to one corner of the build¬ 
ing, gleamed brightly, its neat block let- 
ters spelling: 

SYLVESTER ATWOOD 
BARRISTER 

A,shrub-bordered path skirted the wall 
of the house adjacent to the brass plate, 
and led to stairs mounting to a wooden 
gallery. Lee Baird chose this entrance 
and climbed to a paper-littered office oc- 
cupied by a negro clerk. 

“Mr. Âtwood in ?” 

The negro, startled by the sudden 
entrance, turned from an antiquated type- 
writer, his jaw sagging. 

“Why—why,” he stammered, “just a 
minute. I’il see.” 

“Just tell him I’m here,” Baird said. 
“Lee Baird—from Boston.” 

The negro disappeared through the 
doorway of an adjoining office, and an 
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instant later a trim-figured man in a 
neatly pressed white drill suit stepped 
through the opening. He stopped sud- 
denly, blinked; then his triangular face 
cracked in a smile. 

“Lee Baird ! ” he blurted. “Well, so it 
is.” He came forward, offered his hand. 
“It’s been five years, but I’d know you 
just the same. Corne in, son. Corne in.” 

He drew Baird into his private office 
and pushed him into a chair. 

“You came in on the Columbia this 
noon, eh? And you didn’t let me know 
anything about it.” 

“I hardly knew myself,” Baird said, 
“until the day I sailed. I found myself 
out of a job and decided to corne down. 
I haven’t seen the place since Uncle Bert 
died, and I thought I’d hâve a look before 
I sold out.” 

Baird lit a cigarette, stared at it 
thoughtfully. 

“And there are some things I wanted 
to look into. Those letters you’ve been 
writing me about that sixty-thousand- 
dollar offer for the island. Who wants 
to buy it ?” 

“A fellow from Demerara—a colonial 
service man who’s retiring the first of 
the year.” 

“I’ve got about fourteen hundred acres,” 
Baird said crisply. “I always thought it 
would be worth more than that.” 
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“In good times,” Atwood answered, 
“it would.” He pushed back in his chair 
and passed a well-kept hand over his high 
forehead, stroked his nearly bald crown. 
“But people buy on what an estate will 
produce. You know the earnings hâve 
dropped off the past years.” 

“Fil say they hâve,” Baird admitted 
ruefully. “Why ?” 

“Prices.” Atwood shrugged thin shoul- 
ders. “The world market for sugar is 
shot. Cotton’s way down to nothing. At 
that Basatique should show a nice profit 
on the stock if—” 

Atwood broke off, and sucked at his 
lips a moment. He glanced out the win- 
dow, said, “Well,” and looked back at 
Baird, eyes narrowing. “Maybe it’s just 
as well you came, son,” he added slowly. 
“The fact is, there’s been some trouble. 
Fabyan, your manager, says we’ve lost 
over a thousand head of sheep in the 
past two years, Furthermore—” 

*'\Y/ HAT ^0 you mean—lost?” Baird 
W eut in. 

“Stolen, then,” Atwood said. “Fabyan 
thinks that Ripley; down at the other 
end of the island has«some of them. The 
rest hâve been taken by a schooner that 
slips in at night.” 

“Can’t Fabyan stop it?” Baird wanted 
to know. “Can’t he post a guard ? How 
about the police?” 

“Police?” Atwood spread his hands 
and his glance was patronizing. “Man, 
this is not the States—or England. We 
hâve a good native poljee force here, but 
Basatique, Bequia, Canouan, ail those 
small islands are under St. Vincent juris- 
diction. There are no towns on them. 
No police, no doctors, no magistrates. 
In case of murder, some one would be 
sent over from here. Aside from that—” 

Atwood broke off with a sigh of résig¬ 
nation. “Fabyan complained, ail right. 
Major Clark, the chief here, sent a cor- 
poral and two men over. They stayed 
two weeks. Everything was fine. A few 
days after they left there were more 
sheep missing.” 

Baird stood up. At thirty he was a 
lean, blond man an inch or so under six 
feet, with alert gray-blue eyes and a 
frank, direct' manner which gave an im¬ 


pression of compétence and dependabili- 
ty. Now his eyes were thoughtful as he 
ground out his cigarette in an ashtray. 

“I see—” he said. Yet there was in 
his tone a certain grim doubt that belied 
his words. 

N his youth he had twice visited his 

uncle on the island of Basatique. Five 
years before, the uncle had died, and the 
estate was left to Baird. At that time he 
was helping to build a power-plant in 
Peru. After that he had worked on a 
banana railroad in Honduras. He had 
been too busy to bother with this plan¬ 
tation, had been content to accept the 
semi-annual check for its earnings. The 
past year he had been a partner in a 
Boston engineering firm. Now Basatique 
was important, because his firm had 
failed, leaving many debts, and this was 
the only thing he had left. He chuckled 
a bit wryly as he recalled the name given 
the little island by the first Spanish 
settler centuries before—“the Isle of 
New Fortunes.” 

“I think,” he said slowly, “I think Fil 
go over and see Fabyan.” 

“Fine.” Atwood stood up. “The 
Basatique boat cornes over most every 
day. It was over today, but I think it 
has gone back. Fil put you up for the 
night, and you can ride over tomorrow.” 

“How far is it?” 

“Eighteen miles.” 

“Two or three hours?” 

“If you are fortunate with the wind 
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and tide. It has taken fourteen hours. 
You know we don’t go in for auxiliary 
engines—with petrol at forty-six cents! 
Where are your bags ?” 

“At the Customs shed.” Baird moved 
to the door. “If I can’t get a ride today, 
Fil take you up on your invitation. 
Thanks.” 

The Columbia had steamed out of the 
harbor when Baird walked back to Bay 
Street, and the departure of the ship com- 
pleted the impression that his contact 
with home had been broken ; that he was 
marooned among strangers. He stepped 
into the Pélican Hôtel, ordered a pint of 
beer and spent a half-hour in the cool- 
ness of the ground floor barroom, mulling 
over his new problem. 

When he went squinting into the sun- 
shine again, he studied the semicircle of 
the harbor. Four two-masted schooners 
and three sloops were at anchor; two 
other sloops, which had apparently just 
left, were beating to the eastward a half- 
mile out. He sauntered toward the jetty. 

Native women who had sold their pro¬ 
duce at the market thronged the Street 
and sidewalk, empty baskets on their 
heads. Husky, scantily clad blacks strug- 
gled with baies and barrels in front of 
the bay-front warehouses; from gloomy 
doorways came the slightly sour smell of 
molasses. 

A blackboard propped up beside one 
such doorway caught Baird’s eye. He 
stopped, read the announcement crudely 
lettered in chalk on the board : 

Schooner Isabelle 
To Barbados 
Friday 

Today was Friday. Baird’s eyes nar- 
rowed slightly ; then he stepped into the 
musty gloom of the warehouse. When 
he came out five minutes later, a half 
smile curved the corners of his mouth. 
For a ten-shilling note, the Isabelle would 
détour past Basatique and put him ashore 
that evening. 

B Y ten o’clock there was no moon. 

Sullen, low-hanging clouds obscured 
the stars and made the island of Basa¬ 
tique a hump that merged with the sky. 
From his seat in the Stern of the Isa- 
belle’s skiff, Baird could not even see the 
faces of the two blacks who manned the 
oars. When he turned around the wait- 
ing schooner was a remote and indis¬ 
tinct blotch. He was within fifty yards 
of the shore before he saw it, and then 
only because here, in the cove, there was 


a sandy beach which divided the water 
and the land beyond. 

The two blacks backed the skiff to 
shore, and Baird was landed with nothing 
worse than wet feet. They tossed him 
his three bags, accepted his shilling tip 
with a grunt and shoved off immediately. 
In another minute Baird was alone. 

When he could no longer hear the 
thump of the oarlocks, a nostalgie feeling 
of dépréssion settled heavily upon him. 
The mood clung stubbornly, and was not 
helped by the vague and ghostly outlines 
of the Basatique sloop anchored a short 
distance to his left. He finally shrugged 
off his dépréssion by turning his back on 
the water and grunting : 

“What the hell did you expect, a re- 
ception-committee ?” 

A SINGLE light winked at him from 
the slope on his right. The owner’s 
house, he thought. Or the manager’s? 
He could not remember. Anyway,' that 
was where he was going. Lighting a 
cigarette, he located his bags in the 
flare of the match. He picked up the 
suitcase, deciding to send for the other 
two, and started toward the light. 

He was halfway across the wide strip 
of sand when he heard a faint Sound, like 
the rustle of a dry bush. He took an¬ 
other step, then stopped dead still as 
something blacker than the night loômed 
up before him and a thick, rough voice 
said: 

“What you want?” 

Startled, Baird’s breath caught in his 
throat in spite of himself. The darkness 
swallowed up his glance, yet seemed to 
accentuate the size of the man who bore 
down on him. Before he could answer a 
powerful hand grabbed his wrist and the 
voice said : 

“You hear me?” 

“Wait a minute.” 

Anger flared up in Baird at the touch 
of the man’s hand. He yanked his arm 
back. The man clung stubbornly for a 
moment, finally lost his grip. Baird was 
close enough to see the upward sweep 
of the other arm. 

He dropped his bag, ducked instinc- 
tively and drove his right fist forward as 
he moved. He felt the jolt in his wrist 
as his fist smacked solidly on a naked 
stomach. There was a sharp gasp for 
breath; then a forearm that felt like a 
log smacked down on his shoulder. He 
lashed out with his left, stumbled over 
the suitcase and fell against the negro, 
carrying him to the sand. 
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“We’ve lost over a thou- 
sand head of sheep in 
the past two years,” At- 
wood had said. “Fabyan 
thinks Ripley has some 
of them.” 


When he came to his knees, the negro 
grabbed him. From somewhere behind a 
beam of light spotlighted the struggle. A 
punch that had started swinging before 
Baird saw it, knocked him flat. He 
came up again, both fists working. Some- 
one hit him from behind and as he rolled 
to the sand he saw two lanterns, a ring 
of black faces ; another face, whiter than 
the rest. 

“Hey!” he yelled. “Fabyan!” 

The beam of the flashlight hit Baird 
full in the face. A sharp, incisive voice 
rapped : “Hold on ! Stop it, dammit ! ” 

The big negro had grabbed Baird 
again, and with the help of another fel- 
low, held him rigidly. The flashlight 
centered on Baird and he said : 

“Lay off. I’m Lee Baird.” 

“For the love of—” Fabyan’s voice 
choked off. He diverted the flashlight. 

“So I get a reception-committee after 
ail, huh?” Baird grunted. 

“Let him go.” Fabyan slapped his 
hand against the big negro’s shoulder. 
“Pedro! Let him go, man. It’s the 
master, you black dog ! ” 

Hands dropped from Baird. He was 
still puffing from the struggle and he 
shrugged his coat back into place while 
Fabyan raved on : 

“My Gawd, what a way to greet the 
owner! I’m sorry, Mr. Baird—sorry in 
truth. But how was we to know ? No- 
body told us and—” 

“You acted as if you were laying for 
me,” Baird said grimly. 

““No.” Fabyan said. “Not you. But 
there’s a schooner lyin’ off the coast. We 
sighted her just before dark. We’ve got 
a fine lot of young lambs corralled here 
and we thought—well, we wasn’t taking 
no chances.” 

“Oh,” Baird said slowly. He remem- 
bered, then, something he had noticed 
when he went over the side of the Isa¬ 


belle. It had seemed more like an illusion 
at the time, but now he put that thought 
into words. 

“I think I saw a ship. It was so 
dark I couldn’t ‘tell. But if it was 
a ship it was lying pretty close to shore, 
around that point. He moved an arm to 
his right. 

“Pedro,” Fabyan snapped, “take Este- 
ban and go see. They’ll never try it 
now, but go see.” Pedro and a tall, 
slender man, with a light-brown skin and 
straight black hair, went off into the 
night. 

Fabyan took Baird’s arm. 

“I’m ashamed to hâve this happen, Mr. 
Baird. I didn’t dream—” 

“That’s okay,” Baird said, and meant 
it. 

“We’ll go to the house. Corne.” Fab¬ 
yan turned and called into the darkness : 
“Bring the master’s luggage, Andrew.” 

Fabyan, a thick-set, muscular man 
with black hair and eyes, was apologetic 
when they reached the owner’s résidence. 
“This is your uncle Bert’s house—your 
house now, Mr. Baird,” he said. “I’ve 
been using it because I didn’t think any- 
one’d ever be down here again. I’il move 
to the manager’s place tomorrow.” 

Baird said there was no hurry, and 
glanced around the long, low-ceilinged 
drawing-room. It brought back raem- 
ories. The floor was of wide boards, and 
bare. The furniture was simple—table, 
an old bookcase and four or five canvas 
chairs. There was no unnecessary up- 
holstery to hold the heat of day or fur- 
nish fo*il for insects. The Coleman lamp 
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on the table threw out a glare that ac- 
centuated the drab bareness of the room. 

Fabyan dropped into a chair and 
yelled : “Marie ! ” And when a fat, bare- 
footed negro woman appeared in the 
doorway : “Whisky ! ” 

The woman came back a few minutes 
later with two glasses, a bottle of Scotch 
whisky and a pitcher of water. Fabyan 
shoved the whisky and a glass toward 
Baird. 

“It’s the best I can do—unless you’d 
rather hâve rum. We don’t hâve ice, or 
soda either—except once in a while I 
bring it over from St. Vincent.” 

Baird poured a drink and said this 
would do nicely. Because he had taken 
warm whisky and water before in Hon¬ 
duras, he did not mind. 

Pedro came back as he put down his 
glass. From the doorway the negro said, 
“They do be gone now.” 

“But you saw ’em?” Fabyan asked. 

“Oh, yes, sir.” 

Seen in the light, Baird remembered 
Pedro. His size made it impossible to 
forget him. Clad in a pair of patched 
blue trousers, he was a véritable black 
giant ; six feet four or five, Baird 
thought; thick through the chest, with 
fists like rocks and the muscles bulging 
lumps across his shoulders. 

“You remember me now, Pedro?” 
Baird asked, grinning. 

“Oh, yes, master.” 

“Be sure you know me in the dark, will 
you ?” 

“Yes, master.” This simply without 
changing expression. 

W HEN Pedro left the room, Baird 
told Fabyan why he had corne to 
Basatique. “Why is it,” he finished, “that 
you can’t stop this stock-stealing ?” 

“You’ll see in the morning,” Fabyan 
said. “We’ve got a lot of coastline for 
the number of families that live here. 
Ripley still has the far end of the island. 
It’s fenced off. I’m not sure just how 
much of our stock he’s pinched. A lot 
of it runs wild anyway, and he keeps that 
fence pretty well guarded so we won’t get 
over there to nose around.” 

“But these schooners Atwood told me 
about—the one tonight?” 

Fabyan shrugged. “We’ve always had 
a little trouble that way. Those fellows 
like fresh méat now and then. Used to 
be a ship’d sneak in and grab a couple 
lambs and let it go at that. Looks like 
somebody thought it was a good idea. We 
can sometimes see a boat from our end 


and drive ’em off; but when they corne 
up from the south, on Ripley’s end, we 
don’t know a thing about it.” 

“But he can see them,” Baird argued. 
“Yes, he can. He’s got the highest 
ground. But he wouldn’t say anything. 
He likes it. He and your uncle Bert had 
a real bad feud. Sometimes”—Fabyan 
drained his glass and passed a thick hand 
across his broad face, wiping his mouth— 
“I wonder if maybe he aint behind the 
whole thing.” 

“I think I’il go see him in the morn¬ 
ing,” Baird said thoughtfully. 

“Fil go with you then,” Fabyan said. 
“He’s got a bad nigger—Lecroix. And 
he’s got dogs.” 

N EXT morning Baird stood atop the 
ridge splitting Basatique lengthwise, 
and studied the “No Trespassing” sign 
tacked to the transverse barbed wire 
fence and signed by Conrad Ripley. 

The midmorning sun was hot, bril- 
liant, but Baird’s body, kept in office 
confinement for more than a year, soaked 
it up gratefully. He lit a cigarette and 
turned to study the outline of the island. 

“It’s like the shape of a woman’s shoe,” 
he thought idly. “The heel is Ripley’s 
estate behind me, and I’m standing at the 
instep. The rest of the shoe is mine.” 

To the north the land sloped gradually 
to a point. On one side, the windward, 
the ground was windswept, studded with 
low clinging bushes; beyond, the deep 
blue of the Caribbean stretched endlessly 
toward the Atlantic. On the other side 
the island was definitely tropical, dense- 
ly wooded except for the clearings of 
sugar and cotton, the coastline studded 
with small bays and coves. Across ten 
miles of water the island of Bequia was 
a nine-mile-long mountainous hump. In 
the distance beyond Bequia Head, a por¬ 
tion of St. Vincent tumbled down to meet 
the sea. 

Baird turned toward the fence and the 
heel of the island. Twenty-five miles 
away, a hazy purple peak was Canouan. 
Directly in front of him the terrain rose 
sharply to a brief summit, then fell away 
on both sides. To his left a strip of 
sandy beach and then precipitous, rocky 
bluffs and points; on the distant right 
and far below, a lone palm kept stately 
guard at the entrance of a lagoon. 

Baird stepped on his cigarette, grabbed 
a fence post and put his foot on the 
barbed wire. He climbed two strands 
and swung one leg over. A quick, sharp 
command kept him there. 
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“Did anyone ever tell you,” said Baird, “that in spîte of your disposition 
you’re a swell-Iooking person?” 


“Don’t step down!” 

Baird stayed right where he was and 
looked up. A narrow path crossed the 
ridge diagonally a few feet ahead, and in 
the middle of this path stood a trim, 
brown-legged figure in khaki shorts and 
shirt. A khaki-covered pith helmet 
shaded the face ; a double-barreled shot- 
gun was held steadily at the hip. 

The muzzle of the gun moved up until 
Baird stared into the yawning bores. He 
said : “Take it easy. It might go off.” 

“It will go off,” the voice said, and 
then Baird knew the owner was a woman. 

“You’re a girl,” he said, and had time 
to realize how fatuous the announcement 
sounded. 

“A girl can pull a trigger.” The voice, 
with a cultured English accent, was de- 
termined. “This land is posted.” 

“Sure.” Baird’s even teeth flashed in 
his ready smile. “But Fm not trespass- 
ing. I’m Lee Baird—from Boston. This 
is just a courtesy call. I want to see Mr. 
Ripley.” 


“He doesn’t want to see you.” 

“How do you know?” 

“I know. He doesn’t want to be an- 
noyed.” 

“He doesn’t even know me.” Baird’s 
grin broadened. “Suppose you tell me 
your name so we can introduce ourselves 
and—” 

“He knew your uncle,” the girl said, 
ignoring Baird’s flippancy. 

“Why hold that against me? I just 
want to talk with him about this stock- 
thieving and—” Baird started to step 
down on the Ripley side of the fence. 

“Don’t put foot on our land ! ’ the girl 
warned and swung the shotgun to her 
shoulder. 

Baird pulled his foot back. This, he 
told himself, was silly, ridiculous. Ap- 
parently the girl didn’t think so. He 
pulled both legs back on his side of the 
fence, and, standing on the second strand 
of wire, said: 

“Fm on my side.” He hesitated, his 
smile sparkling in his eyes. “But Fil tell 
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you what ni do. Take off that helmet 
and I’il get down.” 

“I won’t.” 

“Ail right.” Baird’s eyebrows arched 
in mock regret. He saw that, fortu- 
nately, the fence post was fairly thick and 
flat on top. He climbed a step and eased 
a thigh on the post. “Then Fil stay 
here till you do.” 

They faced each other that way for 
nearly five minutes. Then, with a quick, 
pétulant gesture, the girl swept off the 
helmet. Before she replaced it, Baird 
was glad he’d thought of the idea. The 
smooth oval of her face was shades light- 
er than the brown of her straight slim 
legs, a tawny color. Her bobbed hair was 
coppery in the sun and she had an even- 
featured type of beauty except for the 
tip-tilted nose that matched the firm set 
of her jaw. 

“Now get down,” she said. 

“Okay.” Baird stepped to the ground. 
He took two steps, then wheeled quickly. 
The girl was still staring at him and he 
said : “Did anyone ever tell you that, in 
spite of your disposition, you’re a swell- 
looking person?” 

B AIRD told Fabyan about the encoun- 
ter when he returned to the résidence. 
“She’s nice,” he said thoughtfully. “I 
think I’m going to figure out some way 
of seeing Ripley after ail.” 

“You’d better go easy,” Fabyan 
growled. “That Mavis Ripley’s a hellion. 
One of our men got a dose of bird-shot 
a month back.” 

“What was he doing on Ripley’s land ?” 


“Tryin’ to trace some of our stock.” 

In the next few days, Baird came to 
know his estate. And with knowledge 
came a certain feeling of satisfaction 
that was not hard to analyze. He was, in 
reality, a Twentieth Century feudal baron. 
The little group of native houses on a 
palm-fringed tip of the island were there 
by his leave. The land was his; the 
shabby stilted huts, which, although rare- 
ly larger than nine by twelve feet housed 
whole families, were his. The welfare of 
these people, these families who worked 
the estate, was his business. Pride of 
ownership made him want to make the 
enterprise pay. . . . 

At first he took a daily swim in a shel- 
tered sandy beach close by the cove 
where he had landed. It was some time 
later that he discovered a better place, a 
straight sandy strip where rollers thun- 
dered white water against the shore. This 
strip was neatly subdivided by the barbed 
wire fence, and the first time Baird went 
there to swim he found Mavis Ripley. 
In a plain, dark blue bathing-suit that 
looked old and too small, she was a 
brown-bodied nymph sunning herself on 
the sand—on her side of the fence. 

Baird hailed her cheerily and was 
neatly snubbed for his effort. He went to 
the fence and said : 

“It’s not nice to hold a grudge, you 
know.” 

The girl rose and turned her back. 

Baird could easily hâve walked around 
the end of the fence which ran only to the 
high water mark. He considered this, 
then decided against it. He thought if 
he did not bother her she might corne 
back. He watched her pull a patched 
jersey over her bobbed head and slip her 
feet into a pair of albogates ; watched 
her stride, long-legged, up the slope until 
she disappeared beyond the ridge. 

Mavis Ripley did not corne back, but 
Baird returned every day in the hope 
that she would. This persistence was a 
lucky break for Pedro. . . . 

Baird was sitting on the beach having 
a cigarette when Pedro sailed by in a 
native fishing-boat—a small, double- 
ended affair, like a dory, only graceful 
and rounded. For its size, the amount of 
sail this type of boat carried amazed 
Baird. Generally manned by two men, 
there was an overlapping jib; and the 
enormous mainsail was made possible by 
a short mast and a long bamboo pôle 
which was thrust into the peak and slung 
at the other end by a rope noose fastened 
close to the boom. 
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Pedro was alone at the time, and had 
apparently been up the coast tending to 
his nets. Bàird waved as he swung in 
close, then turned to flip his cigarette- 
butt to the beach. He heard no cry, no 
word of warning, but when he looked 
around the boat was bottom side up, 
floating lightly from crest to trough. 

Baird jumped to his feet, stepped to 
the water’s edge. Guessing that a puff of 
wind had caught Pedro abeam while he 
was looking shoreward, he waited for per- 
haps ten seconds, watching for Pedro’s 
head. Then he went into action. 

He ran back to his pile of clothing, 
fished a pocket-knife from his trouser. 
Opening it as he ran, he thrust it between 
his teeth, and dived into the curling wall 
of an onrushing breaker. Once beyond 
the surge of the surf, he settled down to 
a fast crawl. He had about seventy- 
five yards to cover and when he came 
to the overturned boat, he sucked a lung- 
ful of air between his teeth and went 
down in a surface dive. 

The water was clear, and in its trans- 
parency he saw Pedro stretched beneath 
the boat, one leg thrashing. Baird reached 
for Pedro’s arms, felt along them to the 
wrist. Then he knew what had happened. 
One wrist was wrapped around with 
rope, one foot apparently wedged in the 
angle of cross brace. 

Baird slashed the rope, and pushed 
back. Pedro doubled up. In a second his 
foot was free. They came to the surface 
together and clung to the boat, Baird 
puffing, Pedro gasping, his great chest 
heaving. 

Neither man spoke until they had 
beached the boat, and Pedro had re- 
covered the crude oars which floated 
free. Then Baird said: 

“You must’ve been down there a 
minute and a half. I thought—” 

. “I got good wind,” Pedro said. He 
grabbed the edge of the boat and with 
orte powerful heave, thrust it up on one 
side so that the water drained out. “I 
think I do be lucky you came in time. 
The anchor rope humbug me.” 

T WO days later Baird awoke to find 
Fabyan beside his bed, a squat, grim- 
faced figure in the half-light of early 
dawn. 

“Well,” he rasped, “they came again ! ” 
“Who came?” Baird threw aside the 
mosquito netting and sat up, fighting the 
drugging effects of sleep. 

“Somebody. A schooner. One of the 
boys was patrolling, heard the lambs 


bleating. He was afraid to do anything 
alone. He came back for me, but when 
I got there with help the schooner was a 
half mile offshore.” . 

“What time was it?” Baird snapped, 
reaching for his shorts. 

“A couple hours ago.” 

“Why didn’t somebody tell me?” 

“No time. It was at the other end of 
the estate, near the fence. I’d’ve wasted 
ten minutes coming from my place to 
yours. I’m trying to check up on what’s 
missing.” He broke off in a curse, con- 
tinued until he ran out of breath. 

Baird’s eyes were bright and hard. 
His voice was metallic when he spoke. 

“We’ll get that schooner next time.” 

“That aint ail,” Fabyan said. “We 
found Lecroix, Ripley’s nigger, on our 
land. There’s a hole in the fence.” 

“Where’s Lecroix now?” 

“Home, I guess. He got away.” Fab¬ 
yan laughed mirthlessly. “But he’ll be 
marked. He’s big, but three of the boys 
came upon him in the dark. They didn’t 
know who he was at first, and they set to 
work.” 

He paced across the room, and stared 
out the window. “I don’t think we’ll get 
anywhere until we find out what Ripley 
knows. If he’s taken losses, like he says, 
he ought to work with us till we get this 
thing cleared up. He could help, but he 
won’t. He’d rather go broke.” 

A T eight o’clock Baird climbed the 
. barbed-wire fence. He half expected 
to be challenged again, but wasn’t— 
until he was two hundred yards along the 
path. Then he heard a rustle behind 
him, and Mavis Ripley’s voice said : 

“I told you to keep on your own land.” 
Baird turned quickly. The girl, 
dressed as she had been at first, held the 
shotgun at her hip. 

Smoldering anger, fired by the night’s 
losses, left no place in Baird’s thoughts 
for good-natured gestures. The girl’s 
stubbornness, the silly feud, irked him. 

“Don’t be stupid,” he charged. “You 
know what happened last night?” 

“I’ve seen Lecroix,” the girl said coldly. 
“Yes, and we lost a lot of stock to a 
schooner that slipped in here. You can 
hâte my uncle and you can hâte me, but 
we can at least stop being childish long 
enough to fight this thing together, find 
out who is robbing us.” 

“We want no help from you. Just get 
back where you belong.” 

“Not until I hâve an understanding 
with your father.” 
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The girl’s eyes blazed and she threw 
the gun to her shoulder. Baird faced 
her for an instant and his jaw tightened. 

She said, “Get out,” bitterly. 

Baird’s lips curved into a tight little 
smile. “I’m going to see your father,” 
he said flatly. “If you want to shoot that 
thing, go ahead. My back ought to make 
a target you can’t miss.” 

He spun about as he finished, and start- 
ed along the path. For the first three 
steps he held his breath, waited for the 
blast of the shotgun. Then he knew he 
had won. A faint sound, like an angry 
sob, came from behind. He heard the 
crackle of brush, the rasp of shoes on 
the stony path as the girl followed him. 
How close she was, he did not know. He 
did not look around. 

The path led for a quarter of a mile 
along the side of the ridge, then crossed 
it and dipped sharply to a clearing on 
the leeward side. In the middle of the 
clearing was a low stone house, its out- 
buildings strung out behind. Baird was 
within a hundred feet of the house when 
he heard the dog bark. An instant later 
a huge Alsatian bounded around the 
corner of the building. 

Man and dog faced each other for a 
long second. The dog’s tail went up ; his 
long hair bristled and his teeth bared in 
a savage snarl. Then he crept slowly for- 
ward, crouching, stalking his man. 

B AIRD knew enough about dogs to 
know when to be afraid of one. He 
glanced around. The nearest shelter was 
a breadfruit tree whose wide, shiny 
leaves were interspersed with the round, 
greenish-yellow fruit which was a staple 
food for the natives and more of a vege- 
table than a fruit. 

Spotting a solid-looking branch, Baird 
wheeled and ran for it. Behind him he 
heard the Alsatian snarl again. Three 
steps took him to the shade of the tree 
and he leaped for the branch, swung him- 
self up. The dog’s fangs missed him by 
inches in that first jump ; then Baird got 
his legs over the limb and pulled himself 
to a sitting position. 

The dog made three more savage leaps, 
his snarl now more like a frustrated 
whine. He sat down and waited. 

Mavis Ripley walked past the tree 
without looking up or paying any atten¬ 
tion to the dog. 

Baird said: “Hey! Call off the dog, 
will you?” 

Mavis Ripley, whistling now, went 
blithely on her way. Baird yelled again, 


peered through the leaves toward the 
door of the house. As he did so a tall, 
thin man on crutches appeared in the 
doorway. 

He spoke to the girl, who said some- 
thing and continued past him into the 
house. He turned and called : “Lecroix 1 ” 
A few seconds later a burly negro, his 
head swathed in bandages, came into 
sight. The man gave the negro an order. 
He came toward the tree, spoke to the 
dog and, taking him by the collar, led 
him away. 

W HEN Baird dropped to the ground 
he stood for a moment, hésitant, 
realizing that the first round of the battle 
had gone to the opposition. Technically, 
he was trespassing, in the wrong. His 
first impulse was to retreat, because he 
knew that in the same circumstances he 
would resent an intrusion. Yet he wanted 
to State his position to Ripley. 

Knocking at the frame of the open 
door, he stood there on the threshold un- 
til his eyes became accustomed to the 
gloom of the interior. He saw, then, a 
long, sparsely furnished room that ap- 
parently served as a combination dining- 
living room. Mavis Ripley, already busy 
with some knitting, sat on a wicker settee 
and did not look up. Baird studied her 
father who sat beside a magazine rack, 
one leg stretched straight out, the ban- 
daged foot resting on a cushion. 

Conrad Ripley’s thin, long-jawed face 
was burned brown and deeply wrinkled. 
His eyes were cold, his face impassive, as 
he studied Baird, and when he spoke it 
was in a drawl that held no warmth. 

“You’re not welcome here,” he said. 
“Please make what you hâve to say as 
brief as possible.” 

There was no invitation to enter, or 
sit down; and once again Ripley had 
taken the offensive—in manner. Baird 
hesitated, found the pause awkward. Be¬ 
cause he had no set speech thought out, 
he fumbled mentally for an opening, 
finally blurted out : 

“We lost some stock last night. Did 
you ?” 

“I’m trying to find out,” Ripley an- 
swered. 

“Fabyan tells me there was a schooner 
offshore.” Baird hesitated and when 
Ripley did not answer, he added, “I 
understand there is a hole in the wire.” 
“So I believe.” 

“Do you know who made it ?” 

“But for this broken leg I might. As 
it is, no.” 
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“Your man, Lecroix, was prowling 
around on our land about the time tbe 
schooner was in.” 

“Yes,” Ripley said. “Lecroix told me. 
He heard the lambs, and he found the 
hole in the wire. He thought your 
crowd might be doing a bit of stealing— 
it wouldn’t be the first time—and he went 
through to your side to see if he could 
find out why the hole was there.” 

“You say it wouldn’t be the first time,” 
Baird said hotly. “Can you prove it ?” 

“Not conclusively enough to stand in 
court.” 

Baird checked a ready answer, saw 
that he was really making an inquisition 
of Ripley. That was not what he had 
intended; what he wanted was coopér¬ 
ation. Friendly if possible, but at least 
coopération. He glanced toward Mavis 
Ripley, still knitting, her head held in 
a way that suggested complété indiffér¬ 
ence to what he was saying. 

“I don’t know,” he continued doggedly, 
“what it was that caused this feud be- 
tween you and my uncle. Certainly I 
had nothing to do with it. I don’t even 
think that it matters now. What does 
matter is that some one is systematically 
pilfering stock from me. I’m going to 
stop it. If you hâve had losses I should 
think it would be to your advantage to 
take a similar course.” 

“I’ve been trying for some years,” Rip¬ 
ley said flatly. 

“Two of us, pooling our man-power,” 
Baird urged, “can do more than one. I 
should think the sensible thing to do 
would be to forget this feud long enough 
for us to stop this stealing. You can 
feel as you like about me. Call it a war 
measure if you want, and when we get 
results, start in hating me again. But 
let’s do something before we both go 
broke and the banks take over the whole 
island.” 

C ONRAD RIPLEY accepted the 
speech calmly. Reaching for a bat- 
tered briar, he filled it carefully, lighted 
it reverently. When he had it drawing 
to his satisfaction he said: 

“Your uncle’s great-grandfather and 
my great-grandfather bought this island 
from an English officer who got it as a 
grant from George III. For the duration 
of their life, they worked this estate to- 
gether, amicably, profitably. But when 
the land passed on to our grandfathers, 
things changed. 

“My grandfather was too easy-going, 
and he drank too much. Your uncle’s 


grandfather, sir, was a bloody scrounger. 
Before he died he had, by trickery and 
sagacious moneylending, secured a mort- 
gage from my grandfather which involved 
a good share of his half of the estate. 
Because there was a real market for 
sugar in those days, he was never able to 
foreclose—but his son did.” 

R IPLEY shrugged. “This may not in- 
. terest you, but it explains why I’m 
cooped up on the smallest part of the 
island. This is what was left to me, and 
I’ve managed to run it—in spite of the 
fact that in the past five years I’ve lost 
stock to the amount of eighteen hundred 
pounds or more.” 

“You think you lost it to me?” Baird 
asked. 

“A good share of it that way, yes. To 
you or your estate.” 

“Listen.” Baird mopped sweat from 
his face and dropped into a near-by chair 
uninvited. “I told you, I don’t know 
anything about what happened before. 
I was down here a couple times when I 
was a kid, that’s ail. I’m an engineer. 
The firm I was with went out of busi¬ 
ness recently and I’m responsible for 
some of the obligations. 

“This estate was left me by my uncle. 
I’ve had the income and I spent it. Aside 
from the fact that it has fallen off, I 
didn’t know much about the reasons. I 
came down here to look it over and see 
if I would accept an offer to sell. I could 
use the money and—” 

“How much was the offer ?” 

“Sixty thousand.” 

“Dollars?” Ripley gasped. “Twelve 
thousand pounds ? Ridiculous ! It would 
be a bargain at thirty thousand pounds.” 

“Not according to earnings,” Baird 
said. “I hâve to pay eight percent on a 
twenty-five-thousand-dollar loan. When 
I pay that I hâve about a thousand left 
a year.” 

“This island,” Ripley countered slow- 
ly, “has made a net profit of over twenty 
thousand pounds a year.” He leaned for- 
ward in his chair and seemed to forget 
his grudge. “For many years it earned 
that much. Even in bad years it paid. 
It should average six thousand pounds a 
year, if run right.” 

“You own about a quarter of the 
island,” Baird said. “How much do you 
make ?” 

“Not much,” Ripley admitted. “I’ve 
had to mortgage it. When I pay the 
interest there’s not much left. But there 
should be. There’s nothing in sugar. But 
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there’s a profit in cotton at one and eight 
a pound. With the stock—” He broke 
off and his lips tightened. “There’s your 
answer.” 

“Ail right,” Baird argued. “Then let’s 
get together before we both go broke.” 

Ripley’s tone seemed to freeze up. 
“You may; I won’t.” 

“Why don’t you?” 

“Because I’ve got banana land. The 
United Fruit has started things up in St. 
Vincent. They’ve had a man here, talk- 
ing to me. I’ve got thirty acres now ; I’m 
adding another ten this year ; I’m going 
to keep right on increasing. If I can hold 
on one more year I’ll start to collect. 
Then you can hâve the rest of my stock.” 

Baird’s thin smile curved his lips. 
“You’re pretty sure we’ve been stealing 
it, huh? Well, if you hâve any way to 
identify it, corne over with me and I’U 
let you look around.” 

It was Ripley’s turn to smile. “I’ve read 
some Western stories. Rustling, they call 
it. Brands and things like that. This is 
different. A brand is no good because 
once stock gets off this island I hâve no 
hope of tracing it. Once I thought I 
might. Some of our lambs hâve a 
black cord around their hind-legs.” 

His smile and voice got chilly. “If you 
should find some of my brand why don’t 
you let me know?” 

Baird saw the futility of arguing. Rip¬ 
ley’s manner said that, as far as he was 
concerned, the incident was closed. Baird 
glanced toward Mavis Ripley. For just 
a moment, her gaze met his; then her 
eyes dropped to her knitting. 

Baird backed to the door. “Ail right,” 
he said grimly. “If I hâve to work it out 
alone I guess I can do it. When I get 
to the bottom of this mess—and I will— 
we’ll check up. If I find I owe you any- 


thing, I’ll hâve Atwood or Fabyan settle 
and—” 

“Atwood? Fabyan?” Ripley’s tone 
was scornful. “I wouldn’t accept a set- 
tlement from them if—” 

“If they were good enough for my 
uncle,” Baird eut in hotly, “they’re good 
enough for me until I know where I 
stand.” 

The following silence was strained, 
hostile. Then Ripley’s cool drawl said: 

“If you corne back here again, you’ll 
hâve to handle the dog yourself.” 

S TARTING that day, Baird changed 
his hours for meals. Instead of taking 
dinner at seven-thirty, he ate at four and 
went to bed at six. At one o’clock in 
the morning he was up. He carried a .38 
automatic in a shoulder holster inside his 
shirt, a flashlight in one hand and a shot- 
gun in the crook of his arm. 

Armed this way, and feeling just a 
little ridiculous with his précautions, he 
made a nightly tour of the estate. Yet 
the only satisfaction he got was a quick, 
refreshing swim that he took naked in 
the surf. Sometimes Fabyan would go 
with him. During those trips they would 
talk about the problems of management, 
and in these talks Fabyan bore out Rip¬ 
ley’s contention of the long-standing feud, 
backed up the statement that Ripley’s 
banana land was a real asset in rounding 
out his plantation. 

“If a fellow owned this whole island 
and stuck to sugar, cotton, bananas and a 
little stock, he could make money in any 
year, barring a hurricane—and we don’t 
figure on a bad one oftener than every 
twelve or fifteen years.” 

One morning while Baird was strolling 
through the little native settlement on 
the tip of the island, he came upon Pedro 
dressing a freshly slaughtered lamb. More 
as an idle gesture than from suspicion, 
Baird examined ‘he hind-legs. On one 
he found a noos° of black thread. 

“Where did you get this lamb ?” he de- 
manded sharply. 

Pedro worked on without looking up. 
“Mine,” he said. 

“Where did you get it ?” 

“I raise it. For my family.” 

Baird knew what Pedro meant. Each 
family had its own little plot which fur- 
nished the essentials. A breadfruit tree, 
sometimes a mango ; yams, tanyas, sweet 
potatoes. Generally there were a few 
lambs, occasionally a cow and a donkey. 

He questioned Pedro, to find out what 
the black man knew about the schooner 
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that did most of the stealing. Pedro 
offered nothing. 

“There are some funny things going on 
here,” Baird said exasperatedly. 

“Yes,” Pedro admitted. 

“Don’t any of your people know what 
it’s ail about?” 

“My people stay in house at night.” 

Here again Pedro spoke the truth. 
Those crude huts were sealed tighter 
than a drum at night. Baird had noticed 
this and wondered how a family could 
live that way without some ventilation. 
But they did. Simple, superstitious, they 
were afraid of the night air. 

“Well,”—Baird set his lips and spoke 
irritably,—■‘TU find out before I leave.” 

“This no good place for you, master,” 
Pedro said enigmatically, and this was 
his last word. 

Baird spent the rest of that day trying 
to plan a course of action. He was defi- 
nitely suspicious now, yet he felt he was 
getting nowhere with his présent routine. 
The idea persisted that as long as he 
stayed up nights to patrol the estate, 
nothing would happen. 

That evening he had dinner at seven- 
thirty. “There’s no use of my staying 
up nights,” he told Fabyan. “Put three 
men on this job of watching the place. 
And the next time anything happens, I 
want to be told at once or you’ll answer 
to me.” 

Baird went to bed at ten o’clock. At 
eleven, he climbed through the bedroom 
window, dropped softly to the ground, 
and began a tour of the island. 

F OR two nights he made a secret pa¬ 
trol. By the third night he was be- 
coming ashamed of his trickery. Nothing 
had happened except that he had nearly 
blundered into one of Fabyan’s guards. 
Nothing would happen, probably. And 
he was so weary from lack of sleep that 
he knew he could not continue. Only his 
swim had kept him going the previous 
night. He would go tonight—but after 
that he must hâve some sleep. . . . 

Baird stopped to rest on the ridge on 
his side of the fence at about one o’clock. 
A horizontal half-moon sailed slowly and 
serenely across the open sky, and the 
lush soft air forced itself up the slope 
from the sea to bathe in coolness every 
pore of his tired body. 

How long he rested, he was not sure. 
What aroused him from his semi-stupor 
was a faint and far-away bleating, a 
steady animal chorus barely audible. 
Wide awake the instant he identified the 



Sound, his searching glance swept the 
windward shoreline. 

From his position, he could see nothing 
but the silvered surface of the water. 
There was no ship in sight. But—and 
the thought stiffened his muscles—there 
could be a ship around the rocky point 
that terminated the strip of beach. If he 
climbed to the summit of the ridge on 
the Ripley side of the fence he could 
hâve an unobstructed view of the whole 
shoreline. 

He went over the fence quickly, started 
hurriedly along the path. 

“Stop 1 ” Mavis Ripley’s voice rang out 
before he had taken a dozen steps. Then 
thick, male tones growled: 

“Drop that gun ! ” 

Baird hesitated but an instant. He 
was in wrong, and he wanted a chance to 
explain. Dropping his shotgun, he spun 
about to face the girl and Lecroix. 

Moonlight burnished the barrel of the 
girl’s shotgun ; the bandages on the burly 
negro’s head made a face weird and, 
somehow, inhuman. 

Baird spoke sharply. 

“Listen. Something’s happening to¬ 
night. I heard lambs bleating.” 

“So did I,” Mavis Ripley said steadily. 
“And I want to know what you’re doing 
on this side of the fence.” 

“There must be a schooner out there,” 
Baird rapped. “I wanted to get to the 
summit and find out where it is. This 
is the chance I’ve been waiting for.” 

“I don’t doubt it.” 

“Oh—” Baird choked back an exasper- 
ated curse. “Don’t be childish. Let’s 
get up there and find out what we’re up 
against. Lecroix can go with me if you 
don’t trust me.” 

“Fil go,” the girl said. “Get his gun, 
Lecroix.” And when the negro had re- 
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trieved theshotgun : “Keep him here until 
I get back. If he’s right about the boat 
I’H go to the house and—” 

“But you’re wasting time,” Baird ex- 
postulated. 

Mavis Ripley walked around him, and 
her rapid footsteps rasped across the 
stony path, faded. Lecroix came close 
with the shotgun. He was, Baird saw, 
as broad as Pedro and nearly as tall. 
His features did not seem so negroid. 
And then Baird realized something else. 
Lecroix, perhaps on account of his own 
size and strength, held Baird in contempt. 

He held the shotgun in both hands, but 
the muzzle angled toward the ground. 
His slouching glance seemed to say : “Go 
ahead, start something.” Baird’s anger 
steadied, cooled until he could think 
reasonably. He still had the automatic 
inside his shirt. He did not want to 
shoot the negro, but— 

He took a slow, shuffled step forward. 
Lecroix grunted and swung the muzzle of 
the gun upward, within reach of Baird’s 
hand. Baird acted instantly. Grabbing 
the end of the barrel, he yanked the gun 
toward him and to one side. Lecroix, 
totally unprepared, was pulled on his toes 
and off balance. 

Baird let go of the shotgun and stepped 
close, his right hand darting inside his 
shirt. Lecroix cursed and swung his left 
fist. The automatic flashed in the moon- 
light in a short, vicious swing, and 
slapped solidly against the side of the 
negro’s head before his punch landed. 

L ECROIX dropped the shotgun and 
j sagged. Baird stepped out of the 
way as the negro struck on his knees and 
fell over on his face. 

Unwilling to waste more time, Baird 
picked up his shotgun and started down 
the slope toward the strip of beach. The 
bleating became more distinct. When he 
was about a quarter of a mile from the 
shore, he saw the boat. It looked like a 
whaleboat and was being rowed to¬ 
ward shore from v the direction of the 
rocky point on the right. 

Baird circled to his left and picked 
his way through the low brush that 
dotted the slope. At the beach, the land 
fell away sharply to the sand, made a 
little bluff five or six feet high. Creeping 
silently along on the very edge of this 
bluff, Baird drew opposite the whaleboat 
which had been beached. Fifty or sixty 
hobbled lambs lay bleating on the sand. 
Five men were busy loading them into 
the whaleboat. Four of the men were 


bîacks, one of them so huge he must be 
Pedro. The fifth, pants rolled up and 
naked to the waist, was a squat, thick- 
chested white man: Fabyan. 

B AIRD lay motionless on the edge of 
the bluff for several minutes, watch- 
ing the loading operations. Now that he 
knew Fabyan was in on the stock-steal- 
ing, certain other incidents became clear. 
Right now he knew he could expect no 
help—and he would need more than these 
men. He wanted definite proof of the 
schooner’s operations ; he might get that 
proof once some of the lambs were loaded. 
He could force Fabyan and Pedro to row 
him out, at least get the name of the 
boat even if he did not dare board it 
alone. 

Twenty lambs were slung into the 
whaleboat. Pedro and the other three 
blacks pushed it into the surf and 
climbed aboard. Baird waited until it 
rounded the rocky point; then he stood 
up and leveled the shotgun at Fabyan. 

“Hold it!” he ordered. “Get your 
hands up ! ” 

Fabyan wheeled, his hand whipping to 
his hip. Then he saw the shotgun and the 
hand came into the open, lifted slowly 
with the other one. 

Baird slid down thè bluff, walked to 
a spot ten feet in front of the glowering 
manager. “I’m beginning to get a few 
answers,” he said. “We’ll iust wait till 
that whaleboat cornes back.” 

Fabyan’s glance was furtive ; his eyes 
kept darting beyond Baird. “Looks like 
you fooled me,” he said finally and his 
voice was slow, unperturbed—dangerous. 

“I knew somebody on the island was 
tijjping that schooner off,” Baird said 
grimly. “When the police came over, no 
schooner. When I stayed up, no schoon¬ 
er.” His voice thinned out. “I had to do 
it this way and now—” 

“Throw down the gun!” 

The sharp command ripped through 
the night and jerked Baird to startled 
rigidity. Still holding to the shotgun, he 
started to turn. 

A rifle cracked behind him. There was 
a faint jar at his feet and sand spurted 
over his shoes. 

“Next time it’s you,” said the voice. 
Baird lowered the shotgun, let it slide 
from his Angers. Turning, he saw a man 
on the bluff about flfty feet to one side : 
A lookout, posted for just such an oc¬ 
casion. If Baird had approached from 
the other direction he would hâve bumped 
into the fellow. 
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Fabyan picked up Baird’s shotgun. 
The lookout jumped to the beach. As he 
came forward, Baird found something 
vaguely familiar in the fellow’s appear- 
ance. Not until he came dose was récog¬ 
nition complété. A tall, brown-skinned 
man with straigbt black hair; the man 
Fabyan had called Esteban the night 
Baird had landed on Basatique. 

“I haven’t seen Esteban lately,” he told 
Fabyan, concentrating to keep his voice 
level. “He’s from the schooner, huh ? He 
was ashore the night I came because you 
were ready to make a shipment. That 
schooner was waiting for your orders and 
I spoiled the party. When you sent 
Pedro and Esteban to see that everything 
was ail right Esteban shoved off.” 

When no answer came he added, “You 
hâve got yourself in a jam, Fabyan.” 

“I would be,” Fabyan grunted, “if you 
was to tell your story to the court.” 

“You think I won’t?” 

“No.” Fabyan shook his head slowly. 
“You won’t. I’ve got to be sure about 
that. You’d tell if you got the chance, 
but—” His voice trailed off. 

Baird felt the blood drain from his 
face. “They hang you for murder in 
Kingstown,” he warned. “And I hear it 
is pretty tough to get away with murder 
in an English colony.” 

“It is,” Fabyan answered, “when they 
know it’s murder.” 

T HE whaleboat slid through the surf 
and further discussion halted until 
Pedro and the three blacks piled out and 
heard Fabyan’s story. 

Esteban stood with the rifle muzzle in 
Baird’s back, giving him no chance to 
reach for bis automatic. Fabyan said, 
“I could send you out on the schooner 
and bave them dump you.” He rubbed 
his chin. “But a disappearance would be 
hard to explain too.” 

He turned, stared seaward. When he 
looked back at Baird he spoke distinctly, 
giving spécial emphasis to his words. 

“I can only think of one way. You 
swim right here. You swim nights. Lots 
of times. And naked. I know that; so 
do 6ome of the natives. We’ll take your 
clothes off and pile ’em on the beach. 
You’ll hâve to drown, I guess. There 
won’t be any marks on you, and the 
tide’U be right, for a couple hours, to 
bring you ashore.” 

Baird stiffened, It was crazy, fantastic. 
Yet—it might work. The authorities 
could never prove— 

“No. You don’t do it,” 


The deep voice, breaking the silence 
with startling abruptness, was Pedro’s. 

Fabyan, apparently as surprised as 
Baird, let his jaw.sag, then snapped it 
shut as he wheeeled toward Pedro. 
“What d’ya mean, no?” 

“You don’t do that. He saved my life.” 
Pedro’s big woolly head wagged from side 
to side. “You warit to send him away, ail 
right. Not this other.” 

“Keep out of it,” snarled Fabyan. 
Then, closing in on Baird, “Grab him 1 ” 

O F the following sequence, Baird was 
never sure. He could not remember 
whether he forgot about the rifle in his 
back or just ignored it. But other things 
were clearer. He hooked his left to Fab¬ 
yan’s face, felt the blow smack home, 
and reached for his gun, Arms grabbed 
him. Something struck the side of his 
head, and he fell, half-conscious. 

By the time his brain cleared he had 
lost his trousers and shirt. Four men 
held him. A hand was pulling his under- 
shirt over his head. A savage twist of 
his body brought him to a sitting po¬ 
sition. He lashed out with both fists and 
had the presence of mind to yell : 
“Pedro ! ” 

That did it. The big black, who had 
been standing motionless and undecided 
to one side, let out a growl and jumped 
forward. Grabbing two of the negroes, 
he got the nape of a neck in each hand 
and yanked. The two men were jerked 
to their feet, tossed aside. Baird swung 
on the third negro. Fabyan jumped up, 
a heavy revolver in his hand. Then 
Esteban slapped the rifle-butt against 
Baird’s head, knocking him fiat. 

Baird was groggy, and his head spun 
dizzily with pain as he rolled over, When 
he got to bis knees, he looked up square- 
ly into the muzzle of Esteban’s rifle. 

On hands and. knees, Baird poised 
there. Pedro, the center of the furious 
mêlée, was giving an excellent account of 
himself. Every time his big fist swung, 
he felled his man. But he was too busy 
to watch everyone, and finally Fabyan 
got a chance to club his revolver against 
the negro’s skull. Baird saw Pedro go to 
his knees, knew then, that in another 
minute it would be too late. 

He gathered his muscles. Esteban 
might miss, might delay just a fraction 
of a second before pulling the trigger. 
That would be enough. And if he lost— 
well, he’d lose anyway. 

A voice that sounded thin, and far- 
away cried : “Stop ! ” Baird heard it, yet 
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recovered his own automatic which had 
been thrust into the man’s pocket. When 
he turned to Mavis Ripley and started to 
explain she interrupted : 

“I heard some of it. Enough. If only 
Dad—what should we do?” 

“Find that schooner,” Baird said, and 
the sound of his voice gave him new as¬ 
surance. “They’ve already got a load of 
lambs aboard. We may need that boat.” 

He turned to Pedro. “How many men 
on her?” 

“Three.” 

“Then you stick with me ; I’H see you 
through.” 

To the girl, “If you and Lecroix can 
watch these fellows Pedro and I’ll go 
aboard in the whaleboat.” 

“Let Lecroix go too,” Mavis Ripley 
said, and if she was afraid she did not 
let her fear creep into her voice. “I can 
watch them. If there are three aboard, 
you may need three.” 

Baird argued, but the girl remained 
firm. Finally he gave up, brought the 


was Mavis Ripley. 


found no significance in the cry until it 
shrilled again : “Stop, or Pli shoot ! ” 
Récognition slashed through Baird’s 
spinning brain. The voice was Mavis 
Ripley’s. She was standing at the foot 
of the bluff, the shotgun at her shoulder 
and Lecroix at her side. 

Baird stood up, wrenched the lowered 
rifle from the startled Esteban’s grasp. 
Fabyan and the three blacks fell back 
and Pedro staggered to his feet. Lecroix 
took the revolver from Fabyan. 

“She came back from the summit—or 
the house,” Baird thought. “She found 
Lecroix and the two sneaked up on 
us.” Admiration and respect for the girl’s 
cool courage and pluck replaced his first 
surprise. And then he became aware that 
he was standing there open-mouthed and 
clad only in a pair of torn shorts. 

He grabbed for his trousers, thrust his 
legs into them. Disdaining his shirt and 
undershirt, he stepped to Fabyan and 
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rifle and shotgun, placed them at her feet. 
Reaching down, she dropped her own gun 
and took his. “Hurry, please ! ” she said. 

Baird thrust his automatic into the 
waistband of his trousers, gave Fabyan’s 
gun to Lecroix. With Pedro’s help, they 
got the whaleboat through the surf, 
climbed in. Pedro and Lecroix each took 
an oar, driving the boat with powerfui 
strokes while Baird handled the tiller. 

The schooner loomed up before them 
as they rounded the point, a long, low- 
slung craft that looked black and de- 
serted against the moonlit water. Baird 
whispered a warning and the two blacks 
eut the length of their stroke. The 
whaleboat slid forward with a faint 
liquid sound and in another moment 
glided into the shadows of the hull. 

Pedro and Lecroix had already shipped 
their oars. Baird stood up and pulled 
the gun from his waistband. Two ne- 
groes, leaning over the low rail of the 


schooner, realized too late that there were 
no lambs to be loaded. 

Pedro grabbed a rope and held on to 
the schooner. Lecroix and Baird reached 
for the railing and swung aboard. One of 
the negroes started to run. When the 
other man turned to follow, Lecroix 
caught an arm, spun the fellow about and 
felled him with a sweeping blow of his 
left fist. The first man kept right on 
running until he was well aft; then he 
dived cleanly over the rail. 

Baird started forward, looking for the 
third man. He circled an open hatch, 
started aft on the starboard side. When 
he was opposite the cabin companionway 
abaft the main mast, he heard a shout 
from Lecroix. Baird’s reaction was a 
ducking, wheeling motion which probably 
saved his life. 

A shot rang out. He thought he heard 
the thud of the slug in the boom. Then 
he completed his turn and, still in a 
crouch, with his automatic leveled and 
trigger finger tense, he faced the slim, 
white-suited figure of Sylvester Atwood. 

When he saw that he had missed, At- 
wood’s eyes jerked wide and he dropped 
his little revolver as though it burned 
him. In a continuation of the same 
movement his hands went high. 

“Don’t shoot!” he begged. “Don’t 
shoot !” 

Baird left the still unconscious mem- 
ber of the crew aboard the anchored 
schooner. He knew the man could not 
handle the craft alone, and if he escaped 
it did not matter greatly. The cringing 
Atwood was dropped into the whaleboat, 
and Pedro and Lecroix took up the oars. 

M AVIS RIPLEY stood tense, the 
shotgun at her shoulder, until Baird 
came alongside of her and said : 

“It’s ail right now. We’ve got At¬ 
wood. He was behind this and—you 
were swell.” 

The girl’s breath came out in a long 
and clearly audible sigh. Her arms came 
down. She let go of the shotgun, seemed 
to crumple and sag against Baird’s shoul¬ 
der. He put an arm around her waist to 
steady her, held ber that way until she 
had recovered her composure. 

‘Tm ail right,” she said. 

Baird gave the rifle to Pedro. “Okay,” 
he announced. “Now we’ll march over 
to Ripley’s place and finish this thing.” 

He reached down for the girl’s shotgun. 
As he did so, one of the negroes who was 
farthest away spun about and dashed 
madly down the beach. 
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Baird yelled, and threw the shotgun to 
his shoulder. Aiming high in the hope 
of frightening the man into stopping, he 
pulled the trigger. The resuit was a hol- 
low, metallic click. He pulled the second 
trigger—again heard that harmless click. 

“It wasn’t loaded,” he gasped, turning 
back to the girl. 

“No,” she said wearily, “I know it. I 
haven’t had any shells for two weeks.” 

Fabyan began to curse bitterly, but 
Baird was too astounded to notice. 

“This is the gun you held Fabyan up 
with,” he flung out. “And—why, an 
empty gun was ail you had. If you 
hadn’t been able to bluff him—” 

“Yes,” the girl said simply. “But I 
had to do something quickly; I just 
hoped I wouldn’t hâve to shoot.” 

A sudden surge of compassion and 
émotion glowed hotly in Baird’s veins. 
He took the girl’s arm, pulled her close 
so that he felt the warm softness of her 
body. 

“Oh, my dear—” he whispered. Then 
he remembered the circumstances and re- 
leased her arm. 

C ONRAD RIPLEY sucked thought- 
fully on his pipe, listening to Baird’s 
story. When he had heard him out, he 
let his eyes drift from Atwood to Fabyan. 

“I had an idea,” he said dryly, “that 
Atwood had something to do with this 
business. He made me a ridiculous offer 
for my estate, as he did for yours. He 
knew what the island was worth, and he 
thought he saw a way to get it—cheaply. 

“He probably did not count on your 
coming down. He thought you would 
sell at his price when the profits kept 
dropping off, and, with Fabyan working 
for him, he had a reason why they should 
drop off. With me,”—Ripley tapped the 
stem of his pipe against his teeth,—“it 
was different. He knew I wouldn’t sell. 
He had to ruin me first to get my share. 
And he had to do it this year—before I 
began to cash in on my bananas. 

“With sugar, cotton, sufficient acreage 
in bananas, this island should net eight 
thousand pounds a year in average years. 
Atwood thought he could pick it up for 
about sixteen thousand pounds, less the 
mortgages. He could wait for a good 
year and sell out for four times that 
amount.” 

“Well,” Baird said, “we’ve got proof 
enough to convict.” 

“Rather,” Ripley agreed. “But I’ve 
got another idea. Maybe it isn’t right 
morally, but I’m not so much interested 


in revenge as I am in keeping my land. 
If I hâve it free and clear I’il ask favors 
of no one.” 

He turned to Atwood, who stood stiffly 
against the wall. “You hold the mort- 
gages—Baird’s and mine.” 

“The bank gave you the money,” At¬ 
wood said. 

“But you’ve got them in your hands 
now.” Ripley waited for a reply and 
when none came, added, “I hâve a propo¬ 
sition to make—if Mr. Baird is willing. 
We can put you in prison and you know 
it. There’s one way you can escape it. 
For the thievery and harm you’ve done 
our estâtes, I want you to hand us those 
mortgages. Our losses through you and 
Fabyan should nearly cover the debts 
anyway. 

“In addition I want you and Fabyan 
to make statements. I promise to keep 
them secret just as long as you behave 
yourself. For the mortgages and the 
statements—Mr. Baird willing—we’ll de- 
fer action.” 

Atwood waited for what seemed like 
minutes before answering. Baird waited. 
Then Atwood shrugged, nodded. 

“Very well,” he said wearily, “I guess 
you win.” 

While Atwood sat down to write as 
Ripley dictated, and Lecroix and Pedro 
stood guard, Baird drew Mavis outside 
into the lush moonlit night. 

“Your father’s pretty jealous of his 
land, isn’t he?” 

Mavis Ripley said he was, and Baird, 
clearing his throat, continued huskily: 
“Then why couldn’t we keep it in the 
family? The whole island, I mean. No- 
body’d hâve to worry then. We could 
stay here—or if we wanted to, we could 
live in Boston and your father could run 
the whole island. He’d like it, wouldn’t 
he? And the profits would be ours—ail 
of us, I mean.” 

M AVIS had moved within the circle 
of Baird’s arm, and as he stopped 
speaking, he realized she was crying. 

“Don’t,” he begged. “Please. Hâve 
I—” 

“It’s not you,” the muffled voice an- 
swered. “1rs me. You’ve been so sport- 
ing—and I’m such a stubborn little 
beast.” 

Baird pulled up a tear-stained chin. 
“But IT1 try not to be any more.” She 
looked up at him. “Do you believe me?” 

“If you try real hard,” Baird chuckled, 
and then his other arm went around the 
girl, drew her close. 


REAL EXPERIENCES 

An interview with Ras 
Tafari Makonnen — 
now the Emperor H aile 
Selassie—and a journey 
through his strange 
country. 


(ijicross zjtbyssinia 

By James E. Baum 



They eat their méat raw in Abyssinia — 
literally; and their princes keep lions for 
house-cats. For though they were con- 
verted to Christianity about 300 A. D. 
(when most of Europe was still a pagan 
wilderness), they are still a primitive 
people—the only primitive people, inci- 
dentally, who ever defeated a first-class 
European power in war. . . . Mr. Baum, 
with the other members of the Field 
Muséum expédition, explored this strange 
land of Ethiopia extensively : and we are 
glad here to présent the first of a sériés 
of articles dealing with their adventures. 

¥ ouïs Agassiz Fuertes of Cornell Uni- 
versity and I had conceived the 
à idea of an expédition to Abyssinia 
for the purpose of collecting muséum 
specimens : mammals and birds. 

We called upon Dr. Wilfred H. Os- 
good, curator of mammals of the Field 
Muséum of Natural History, Chicago, 
and proposed that the Field Muséum 
organize such an expédition. No sooner 
had we spoken the word “Abyssinia,” 
than the good Doctor straightened up 
with a sudden motion : 

“You hâve hit upon a thing that has 
been in the back of my head for a great 
many years.” And then, eagerly, like a 
man suppressing great excitement, he 
told us things about Abyssinia that we 
had not known : 

“Why! Do you realize how little is 
known, scientifically, of that section of 


Africa; how little has been done in the 
way of exploration? Abyssinia, you 
know, was the ancient kingdom of Prester 
John. It was from the Abyssinian high- 
lands that the Queen of Sheba with a 
great caravan descended upon her famous 
visit to King Solomon in the Holy Land. 
If I hâve my history correct, the présent 
ruler is a direct descendant of Solomon 
and the Queen of Sheba.” 


O UR arrivai in Addis Ababa marked 
the end of a long journey and the be- 
ginning of another to be still longer. It 
had taken almost a month of continuous 
travel to reach Addis. But upon arrivai, 
thanks to Osgood’s foresight, the expé¬ 
dition was superbly equipped. And un- 
like most African expéditions, this one 
had to be prepared not only for the in¬ 
tense heat of lowlands near the Equator, 
but also had to include things suitable 
for the cold of high plateauê and moun¬ 
tain ranges. 

Perhaps ninety per cent of the moun¬ 
tain empire lies above six thousand feet 
and eighty per cent around eight thou¬ 
sand. Vast mountain ranges rise from 
the great plateau. There are some pla- 
teaus wide and extensive without canons 
or mountains: Gojjam, Shoa, Arrusi, 
Sidamo, ail contain such comparatively 
level plains. Some of these are enough 
like the plains of Wyoming to be star- 
tling, and it is easy to imagine yourself 
again upon the pleasant reaches of the 


*For details of our Real Expérience offer, see page 3. 
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Laramie Plains. For five days we trekked 
across the Arrusi plateau en route to the 
river Wabbi Shebeli (Léopard River) 
seeing scarcely a tree, no hill worthy of 
tL^ name and no breaks or canons : noth- 
ing but a limitless sea of grass waving 
and nodding in the wind. There was 
plenty of water, for there is much rain 
in the Arrusi, but no rivers worthy of 
the name. At the eastern termination of 
this plain the great Arrusi escarpment 
drops like the side of a giant table, down 
four thousand feet—so steep that for 
great distances is found no possible de¬ 
scent for mules. 

Northward in Shoa is another broad 
and level plain uncut for immense dis¬ 
tances. But these extensive almos't level 
régions are the exception, and the country 
as a whole is a mass of mountains and 
canons—a torn and riven jumble of peaks 
and cliffs and escarpments, piled helter- 
skelter on a high tableland. Because of 
the difficulties of the country, it is im¬ 
possible to make long marches. The 
Muger River is an example: For a dis¬ 
tance of fifty miles there are but two 
trails leading down from the plateau, 
four thousand feet. It takes two days of 
heartbreaking work to cross. And the 
Muger is nothing out of the ordinary for 
Abyssinia. 

Another three days’ trek on the north¬ 
ward journey lies the Blue Nile canon— 
a gash six thousand feet deep ! This takes 
three or four days to cross with packs, 
every foot of it mule-killing work. 

W E had been in Addis about two 
weeks before we had an opportunity 
to learn something of the better class 
Abyssinian. 

At the time of which I write—shortly 
before Ras Tafari was crowned Emperor, 
taking the name of Haile Selassie, by 
wjhich he is now known—Balata Herui 
was the confidential adviser to the Ras, 
in the capacity of Foreign Minister, a 
man who might be termed the Colonel 
House of Abyssinia. Balata Herui called 
and invited us to luncheon at his 
home. Small and rotund, dressed in the 
softest and cleanest of white shammas, 
with his closely cropped beard, he was 
typical of the Abyssinian grandee. His 
résidence stands upon a hill some two 
miles from the heart of the city surround- 
ed by acres and acres of ground, in a 
grove of tall, slim eucalyptus trees and, 
immediately in front, a neat flower gar- 
den. The floors were of hewn timber 
and the chairs, tables and couches had 


been made by hand with an ax and bound 
with rawhide thongs. 

An interpréter was brought in at once. 
Our host introduced his wife, two young 
daughters and three small grandchildren, 
of whom he was very proud—as grand- 
parents are the world over. As we sat 
down in the small dining-room, a window 
opened behind the host. The meal had 
been cooked either in the yard outside 
or in an outdoor kitchen, and a servant 
handed through the window, dishes and 
platters of Abyssinian food. The only 
European dish served was sardinès—con- 
sidered a great delicacy in a country 
where rivers are few and far between. 
The cooking, I should say, was like that 
of Mexico or Spain. 

Our host became talkative. He was 
curious about the Great War and asked 
many questions about the fighting 
methods of the different armies. During 
the conversation we happened to mention 
that American and European générais no 
longer lead their men personally, and fur- 
ther, that the Great War had shown what 
a mistake it is, even for under-officers, to 
appear prominently in front of their men : 
that because of snipers captains and lieu¬ 
tenants went into an engagement with ail 
distinguishing marks of rank removed. 
Balata Herui hàd not approved of the use 
of trenches earlier in the discussion, and 
now he was plainly disgusted. He told 
proudly of Menelik, and the aged war 
chief Hopta Giorgis, at the battle of 
Addua—how they had plunged in at the 
head of their men, gallantly, superbly. 

“If Abyssinian Chiefs did not lead 
their men,” he stated, emphatically, “they 
would be disgraced. Their own followers 
would shoot them down for cowards and 
traitors. No, your way would never do 
for us.” 

B EFORE we left Addis, we were fortu- 
nate enough to see a fantasia or célé¬ 
bration. It was a jubilation in honor of 
Ras Tafari’s victory over Lidj Yasu, in 
1916. Reports of that historié battle vary 
widely, but the one which seems to be 
the most correct, has it that the two 
contending forces met outside the city, 
fired one volley from their old black- 
powder guns, threw the guns away and 
finished it more to their liking, with 
scimitars and spears. 

At dawn, great throngs were riding out 
from Addis Ababa to the wide prairie, 
open and grassy, some two miles from the 
city, where the pageant was to be held. 
Europe in the Middle Ages never wit- 
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nessed a scene more splendid or more 
barbarie. Gazing down upon that pano¬ 
rama, you found yourself muttering of 
barons and knights, Saracens and Moors 
—the Holy Grail again became real. The 
romance of the Crusades became a living 
thing, for here before you was the same 
bizarre gathering of men and horses 
that marked the joustings and tourna- 
ments of King Arthur. Sumpter mules, 
bearing the high red leather saddles of 
Abyssinian grandees, surrounded by men- 
at-arms, and draped from ears to fetlocks 
in scarlet satin edged with gold, were led 
aside as their masters dismounted to join 
the group surrounding Ras Tafari. 

H IS Highness bestrode a fine dun mule. 

Cloth of gold almost covered the ani¬ 
mal. Bridle, saddle, martingale, were of 
the finest embossed leather, silver mount- 
ed and heavy. He arrived upon the field 
with an escort that would hâve done 
crédit to Richard Cœur de Lion ; and as 
the escort passed, some riding, some walk- 
ing, the early sun gleamed from rifle- 
barrels. It shone upon silver-decorated 
shields of rhinocéros hide and toyed with 
the scabbards of scimitars five or six 
feet long, curved and ivory handled. 

Ras Tafari stopped and greeted Cut- 
ting, Bailey and me, the only outsiders on 
the field, and then passed on into the 
church, followed by his great concourse 
of warriors. We should perhaps hâve 
witnessed the services in the church, but 
the crowd outside, the armed men scat- 
tered around the prairie in groups, the 
saddle animais, the whole barbarie scene 
was too much—we could not leave it. 

On a level space, two lines of men 
formed, three hundred yards long. At 
the far end, two horsemen, beautifully 
mounted, raced between. The horseman 
in the rear, rising high in his stirrups, 
made a long, straight throw with his 
spear. The fugitive ahead, twisting like 
lightning in his saddle, caught the whiz- 
zing shaft in midair as it shot past his 
shoulder. He turned and assumed the 
rôle of pursuer. This time the cast was 
wide of the mark, the spear fell to the 
ground and the crowd laughed and rallied 
the thrower hugely. .. . 

Tafari Makonnen, Prince Regent,— 
King of Kings, Conquering Lion of Judah, 
Emperor of Ethiopia,—was not the man 
his high-sounding titles would lead one 
to believe. He was in the middle thir- 
ties, a little under medium height, with 
délicate, handsome features and a skin 
the color of old ivory. His hands and 


feet were the smallest I hâve ever seen in 
a mature man; the fingers those of an 
artist. His position was then perhaps one 
of the most difficult in the world: He 
ruled by joint agreement of the powerful 
Rasses, and only in conjunction with the 
Empress Zauditu. But the actual work 
was ail his. Our first meeting with the 
ruler of Prester John’s old kingdom was 
most formai. We presented our cre- 
dentials and he welcomed us to his 
country in a reserved, almost frigid 
manner. He was very much on his dig- 
nity. We stated the purposes of our ex¬ 
pédition and asked permission to travel 
through his domains. This was granted, 
and we were advised that our passes for 
the trail would be fortheoming within 
the week. . . . 

But Ras Tafari in his home was a 
different man from the regent we had 
called upon in the official réception hall. 
He was dignified always but he was also 
a cordial and engaging host. We arrived 
at the résidence one evening for dinner. 
At the gateway to the outer stone wall a 
squad of soldiers stood at attention, rifles 
at the salute. A bugler blew a call, 
strange to us, and we passed along a road- 
way bordered by eucalyptus trees. Ras 
Tafari, seated beside his wife Ouizero 
Menen, rose as we entered, shaking hands 
cordially with each guest in turn. Two 
or three native interpreters circulating 
about the room made conversation in an 
assemblage of such widely different 
languages quite simple. The dinner- 
service was of solid gold mined from the 
rocks of the Abyssinian mountains, and 
the china bore the crest of Ethiopia—a 
lion marching with a flag ; and the whole 
affair went off just as any formai dinner 
might in New York, Paris or London. 

We did not corne really to know the 
ruler of Abyssinia until our fourth visit 
to his home, when we had just returned 
to Addis from our first trek through the 
Southern provinces. We were having tea 
in the large living-room that afternoon 
and Fuertes showed him some paintings 
of the birds of Abyssinia, done in camp— 
but exceedingly well done. The Ras 
was much impressed. 

L ATER, by way of diversion, a small 
à lion-cub was brought in and turned 
loose on the floor—to the confusion of 
the Ras’ little brown dog, that had been 
romping around the room. The lion was 
not more than two feet high, but stalked 
about doing his best to imitate a full 
grown felis leo, growling and showing 
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baby teeth threateningly. Tafari Makon- 
nen was greatly amused at the cub’s at- 
tempt to be fîerce. He caught up the 
baby lion and growled back at him : 

“Tidlik ambassa kufanoo,” in a awed 
tone (“fierce big lion”). Then he added 
as an aside :—“Tinnish hyah” (“Little 
ass”). 

O SGOOD presented three reels of mo¬ 
tion picture film showing a typical 
American city, crowded streets, skyscrap- 
ers and street-cars—for the Ras has his 
own projector. Fuertes made him a prés¬ 
ent of a book of his own paintings, “The 
Birds of North America.” Osgood re- 
marked that those gifts were not exactly 
what could be called “royal;” that they 
were inexpensive, small things to présent 
to the ruler of a great country, but they 
were the only gifts we had brought. Ta¬ 
fari Makonnen flashed a delightful smile : 

“The thought you hâve given to their 
sélection makes them of great value.” 

A courtier of the gallant days of Fran¬ 
cis First could not hâve said anything 
more to the point. The Ras impressed 
us as being extraordinarily clever: He 
must be, or he never could hold that un- 
enlightened country together. 

The slavery question is a ticklish mat- 
ter, and I did not care to bring it up 
direct with the ruler but was anxious first 
to know his attitude on the possibility of 
abolishing the evil. So I approached 
the subject through one of his very good 
friends, a man of mixed Abyssinian and 
German parentage, educated in Europe. 
It then developed that Ras Tafari is 
strongly in favor of abolishing slavery 
throughout the empire. I pointed out 
that Abyssinia is one of the few countries 
of the world where the ancient curse of 
Africa is a recognized thing and that, as 
long as it continues, Abyssinia will hâve 
little considération from enlightened na¬ 
tions. . 

He explained that slavery, as carried 
on in his country, is a benign form ; that 
slaves are frequently as well off as free- 
men, often being taken into the master’s 
family. This is true. Slaves are not 
worked hard—there is so little work done 
in Abyssinia—but I enswered that slav¬ 
ery to a Westerner, was just slavery and 
there are no extenuating circumstances. 
The Ras thoroughly understood the atti¬ 
tude of America and Europe and agreed 
that, while the custom in his country is 
not as black as it has been painted, and 
while slave-raiding has been for years a 
capital offense, he is in favor of tearing 


out the evil, root and branch ; as he ex- 
pressed it: 

“The complété abolition of slavery is 
one of the things nearest my heart.” He 
was familiar with that unhappy period of 
American history just after the Civil War 
when millions of slaves were loosed upon 
the Southern States. 

“I wish to avoid such a situation in my 
kingdom. The slaves are entirely igno¬ 
rant and would hâve no means of support 
if suddenly freed. With no means of 
subsistence they would take to the trails 
and become shiftas —brigands, and we 
should hâve a reign of terror here. If I 
could work out some plan by which they 
could be liberated gradually and given 
work to do, nothing would please me 
more.” 

But, of course, here crops up the 
Shankalla in the woodpile. Can he, dare 
he, make such a move if some of the great 
Rasses or a powerful section of the re- 
actionary party says no? Ras Tafari, I 
believe, is trying to do away with the 
hereditary rulers of provinces, and in 
some places a governor alien to the dis¬ 
trict has been appointed. This has a 
salutary efïect in strengthening the cen¬ 
tral government, but is a thing that can- 
not be carried too far—the people are 
intensely proud of their hereditary chief- 
tains, the ruling family of their province. 

A S we stepped off the train at Addis 
. Ababa, Osgood had started to elbow 
through the great crowd to find a customs 
official. In attempting to pass between 
two natives, he bumped flush into a 
heavy chain that struck him about the 
waist. Surprised, he stopped and saw 
that the ends of the twelve- or fifteen- 
foot jingling links were fast to the wrists 
of the two men. He backed away and 
walked around. We came to know later 
that men so chained together were not 
convicts : merely debtor and creditor 
linked to prevent the escape of the former 
and to discourage the latter from Shylock 
practices ! 

After we had been in the country a few 
months we began to realize that the 
Abyssinians themselves do no work. The 
plowing, cutting of grain with hand 
sickles, threshing in the ancient Biblical 
manner—by driving cattle round and 
round over the piles of eut grain—win- 
nowing, throwing it in the air with a 
wooden fork so the wind can blow the 
chaff away—are performed by slaves. 
And as such crude farming operations are 
the beginning and end of ail toil, there 
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is nothing left for the Abyssinians to do. 
And yet, strange to say, they are not 
physically lazy ; and they are not fat and 
in poor condition. Our caravan men— 
and natives we encountered in villages 
and along thé trails—were tough, hardy 
and could cover great distances afoot. 

On trek, with Christians and Moham- 
medans in the caravan, the méat ques¬ 
tion was somewhat complicated. The 
Abyssinian version of the Christian re¬ 
ligion demands that an animal’s throat 
be eut before the méat can be eaten. 
The cutting must be done by a Christian 
while the animal is alive. They were not 
particular how the eut was made : A small 
slit running lengthwise with the neck was 
sufficient and, as such an incision did no 
harm to muséum specimens, there was 
no trouble keeping the Christians of the 
party supplied with fresh méat. But the 
Mohammedan element was more strict. 
Their méat animais had to be slit from 
ear to ear crossways—and the cutting, 
of course, had to be done by one of their 
own belief. The méat of game needed 
for specimens therefore was never suit- 
able for the Mohammedans ; a slit from 
ear to ear would ruin any specimen. A 
common animal, of which we already had 
enough for muséum purposes, had to be 
shot occasionally for the Mohammedans ; 
duiker, reedbuck, oribi, hartebeest or 
bushbuck. An extract from my notes 
shows the rivalry between the two re¬ 
ligions where fresh méat was concerned : 
The épisode occurred on the slopes of 
Mount Albasso as the caravan pulled into 
a beautiful valley to make camp. 

"HPHE first half-dozen mules to arrive 

1 had been unpacked and were grazing 
knee-deep in grass. Others were arriving 
by twos and threes, the mule men fol- 
lowing. My syce took my mule, removed 
the rifle from its scabbard and hung it 
by the sling strap on a low limb. Osgood, 
Fuertes and I were talking some ten feet 
away. One of the cook’s boys started up 
the hill toward the timber to rustle wood. 

“Suddenly the cook’s boy raised a wild 
yell. A fine male bushbuck had leaped 
from his bed not over seventy yards from 
where we stood and was going at his best 
clip across the wide opening. Abyssinians 
are excitable where game is concerned, 
and as the men ail saw the buck they 
yelled and pointed. 

“My gun was the nearest. I jerked it 
off the limb and just as he disappeared 
in the woods, landed a shot low down in 


the flank. Instantly every Abyssinian 
in camp, seeing the animal fall, tore after 
him like mad. Long knives were whipped 
out, and the big race to see who could get 
there first and eut his throat, was on. 

“If a Mohammedan won, then the 
méat could be eaten only by Mohamme¬ 
dans, and the Christian Abyssinians 
would be entirely out of it. It would 
work the other way if a Christian arrived 
first ; the Mohammedans would be meat- 
less. Hence the hurry. 

“But the buck still had something to 
say about it. He was only wounded in 
the fleshy part of the hind leg, and as he 
fell, rolled over on the slope and was on 
his feet again and going strong. The men 
were between me and the game, so I 
could not get another shot. The buck 
entered the edge of the wood with at 
least twenty yelling men at his heels, ail 
waving knives. I ran over to try for 
another shot, but the quarry had dis¬ 
appeared. I never expected to see him 
again. 

"T WAS on the way back to camp, pass- 
1 ing through a section of high brush 
with small openings between, when a 
shout—what fox-hunters would call a 
‘view halloo’—sounded off to the left. 
Again came sounds of crashing, wild yells, 
as the twenty or more men rushed toward 
the game. They were headed my way, I 
could tell by the sound; and then the 
buck bounded across a small opening. A 
second opening lay a few yards farther 
on, and as he showed, my bullet, by 
merest luck, went through his heart, and 
he turned a regular old-fashioned ‘hooli- 
han,’ head over heels into a thorn-bush. 

“The first of the knife-wielders to ar¬ 
rive were neck and neck. There were 
four of them. As near as I could make 
out, two Christians and two Moham- 
medans. With knives in hand—I hâte to 
think what might hâve happened if one 
had tripped and fallen on his big blade— 
down the slope they rushed, followed by 
a wild crashing as the rest came on. 

“Straight into the thornbush they 
dived, barefooted, with loose shammas 
flowing behind like the white draperies of 
ghosts. They swarmed through thorns 
and thicket and pounced upon the animal. 
It was too dense in there for me to see, 
but a Mohammedan won—by inches— 
and stuck the dying animal.” 

Raw méat is the preferred dish, and 
our caravan men ate pounds of it at a 
sitting. 


Another Ethiopian expérience will appear in the next, the January, issue. 
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I T was bitterly cold in the trench. Far 
to the right and to the left, the roar 
of artillery-fire came like a steady 
crashing of thunder. But for the time 
being everything was quiet on our sector. 
The occasional mushrooming of a livid 
flare on No Man’s Land broke the shroud 
of darkness which covered the twisted 
stumps of trunks and grenade-dug sod of 
what had once been a stately wood. Now 


and then we heard the scurrying and 
squealing of the huge rats which had 
multiplied by the thousands. We knew 
that the big ugly beasts thrived on the 
corpses caught on the barbed wire strung 
between us and the Germans ; but we had 
grown used to the foulness of the rodents ; 
we cursed and smashed them only when, 
growing bold, they invaded our dugouts. 

Yriarte sat on a plank, close to the 
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Jeremy Cannon 



B y Maurice A. Hamonneau 


A former soldier of France (who is now president of the New York 
association of Vétérans of the Foreign Légion) tells how Kipling’s great 
book saved his life and led to letters that will also live in literature. 


vantage-point from which, as far as the 
night allowed, I kept an eye on my com¬ 
pany. Now and then he scratched him- 
self, cursing the lice which gave him no 
rest. A French Basque by birth, he had 
become owner of a prosperous ranch in 
the interior of the Argentine Republic. 
His pampas domain was so remote that 
he had learned of the Great War several 
months after the battle of the Marne 


had been fought and won. Leaving wife 
and children, Yriarte went to Buenos 
Aires, crossed the sea in spite of the ob¬ 
jections of the French consul-general, 
who considered that the ranchero, being 
nearly fifty years old and a naturalized 
Argentino, had no business to risk his 
life on the Western Front. 

In France also Yriarte had met the 
suspicions of the Sûrété Générale. Was 
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he perhaps a disguised spy? Relatives 
vouching for him, and a lengthy corre¬ 
spondance with the Argentine Embassy 
had finally established his status and 
vouched for his patriotism—and gained 
him a territorial uniform and the mission 
to patrol a bridge, far behind the battle- 
line—which he forgook at the first chance 
for a train to the front. My regimental 
commander decided to keep him tem- 
porarily, waiting for orders from Head- 
quarters. Thus, the day before, he had 
been sent to my company,, and now was 
cursing the lice. Tall, his dark skin 
deeply tanned by the South American 
sun, with long black mustache, he seemed 
a Byzantine mosaic-figure corne to life. 

I COULD not help wonder if he re- 
gretted his fighting urge. For years 
he had fairly lived in the saddle, in a 
sunny climate. Perhaps he had thought 
of old-style war, with splendid charging 
régiments following the flag, while the 
bands blared martial tunes. Nothiqg like 
the mud and heart-rending hardship of 
our World War, where soldiers often 
fought for months, and died, without see- 
ing the face of a live enemy. 

Suddenly, with its cbaracteristic sçreech 
of an express-train Corning at top speed 
on rusty tracks, an enemy shell tore 
through the air. We ducked close to the 
parapet of the trench ; then a thunderous 
explosion deafened us, filling our nostrils 
with the harsh tang of burning powder. 

When the geyser of mud lifted by the 
explosion fell back to the ground, Yriarte, 
or what remained of him, lay in a ghastly 
heap on the bottom of the trench. It had 
taken him months of travel and ad- 
venture to corne from the opposite side of 
the world, answering the call of his 
mother country. And now he was dead, 
killed before he shot a single round. 

The stretcher-bearers got busy. They 
heaped the broken remains of the ranch- 
ero in the sagging canvas, closed the 
pôles together over it, and carried the 
bleeding burden toward the rear Unes. 

Then, some hundred yards to the right, 
a machine-gun got busy. A few minutes 
later, a terrifie shower of shells fell on the 
second line. Our artillery replied at once. 
Illuminating rockets climbed whistling 
toward the sky. 

In their ghastly light we saw the raid- 
ing Germans coming, crouching while 
they ran. Their grenades hit our barbed 
wire, tearing holes through it. It was 
impossible to make out if those who fell 
did so to take cover, or because they had 


beeh hit by our machine-gun or rifle bul- 
lets. 

They were coming nearer. Without 
prompting, my soldiers fixed their long 
bayonets to the muzzles of their guns. 

I did not perceive how the first group 
of Germans—tall, husky Bavarians—got 
into the trench. The darkness of the 
night hid the details of the fierce hand-to- 
hand fighting that immediately took 
place. I saw two of my poilus go down 
under the blows of a bearded giant ; then 
suddenly, before I could fire at him, the 
big Bavarian collapsed, his stomach 
pierced by the bayonet stroke that a 
fantassin, flat on his back, had struck 
upward. 

Then the trench was clear of enemies. 
Dead and wounded clustered its bottom. 
Hand-grenades and the angry rattle of 
the machine-guns pursued the scurrying 
figures of the retreating Bavarians, leap- 
ing from shell-hole to shell-hole. 

Followed a few minutes of shelling, 
which filled our trenches with flying 
fragments of iron and aerid TNT smoke. 
Then a silence ensued that seemed al- 
most unreal after the previous orgy of 
sound. 

Suddenly I felt as if a mace were 
striking my breast. I fell backward, gasp- 
ing for breath. Strangely enough, no 
pain raeked any of my limbs; my head 
was clear, I arose. 

The pressing need to repair the trench 
took my whole attention for the next 
hour. Later, in the dim light of the 
candie stuck on the rough plank that 
functioned as a table in my dug-out, I 
felt a sharp sensation of pain under my 
left armpit, and noticed that my coat was 
blood-stained. Inside, in the inner breast 
pocket, was a copy of what I consider 
Kipling’s masterpiece, “Kim,” my pre- 
ferred book, which I had carried with me 
for years. I pulled it out. 

T HE first forty-five pages were pierced 
by a small hole, on which the paper 
had closed, leaving only a tiny mark. 
The following pages were furrowed by a 
pencil-like channel. The course of the 
bullet, which had finally grazed my skin 
and gone to imbed itself somewhere in 
the trench, had thus been deviated by the 
thick book of my favorite author, to 
whom I indirectly owed my life. 

A few days later I wrote to MacMillan 
Ltd., London, referring to my expérience 
and asking Kipling’s address, which was 
kindly sent to me with a few words of 
congratulation on my narrow escape. 
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Thus I was able to mail to Kipling the 
bullet-scarred book, together with my 
Croix de Guerre—as token of gratitude 
and sincere admiration. I sent an ex- 
planatory letter a few days after. It was 
a necessary thing to do, as appears from 
the first passage of Rudyard Kipling’s 
return letter: 

“1 received a few days since a copy of 
‘Kim,’ evidently piercea by a bidlet, with 
a Croix de Guerre attached, and a double 
citation: but there was no letter, and 1 
feared therefore that it must hâve been 
sent to me on behalf of some French 
soldier who had been killed. 

“Imagine, then, my pleasure and, above 
ail, my pride, when your letter of the 6th 
of December arrived this morning to ex- 
plain the reason of this most wonderful 
gift. 

“For the book, materially, I can take 
no crédit except that by good fortune it 
happened to be my longest and thus my 
thickest work. Had it been a hundred 

f ages shorter, perhaps you would hâve 
een in no position to write me the letter 
wkich I s hall always reckon the chief of 
my treasures. But I am toucked beyond 
words that you should hâve found com- 
fort and interest during your campaigns 
in reading what I hâve wfitten. Such 
acknowledgements as yours, monsieur, 
make a man very humble and graleful.’’ 

YV 7ITH characteristic modesty, Kipling 
W protested himself unworthy of the 
gift of the Croix de Guerre, adding that 
he intended to guard it beside his son’s 
sword, up to the day when I would notify 
him that: 

. . there is a young one who desires 
ta hâve it kung over his cradle.” 

And as a final P. S, he added : “It is 
not to be forgotten that civïlization de- 
mands little Gauls.” 

That was the beginning of a corre- 
spondence, culminating in Kipling’s invi¬ 
tation to visit him. One of his letters 
included a passage which, in the light of 
the présent happenings, sounds almost 
prophétie : 

“There are so many motives and 
nuances. We are discovering that at this 
interminable peace conférence of ours. 
But we hâve the consolation that not 
even the Boche politicians and intriguer s 
will be able to disturb the solidarity be- 
tween your land and mine. They are 
working to that end as hard as they can. 
But we shall defeat them.” 

For today, though the Germans hâve 
apparently little to do with it, “motives 


and nuances” do not always make Eng- 
land and France see things in the same 
light. 

When my first son was born, Kipling 
wrote me : “My son’s name was John; so 
yours must be Jean. I am preparing the 
disquisition on Literature for the Trench¬ 
es which will be for him only.” 

Sometime later, I received a marvelous 
letter, addressed to my newborn son. I 
would consider it a sacrilege to publish it 
in its entirety, and will only refer the fol- 
lowing passages : 

.. . And I promised your Papa, also, 
that when you came, I would write you 
ood advice on the sort of books that are 
est to take into battle. (There may be 
battles even in the world which will be 
your inheritance.) Listen! Such books 
should be not less than three hundred 
and fifty pages in thickness, and, if pos¬ 
sible four hundred. The width of them 
should be from ten to twelve centimeters, 
and the lengtk between eighteen and 
twenty. They should not be bound in 
thick covers because, though a stiff cover 
présents more résistance to a projectile 
than a limp one, a bound book is less 
easily slipped into the pocket of a mïli- 
tary cape than a limp one. And it is of 
the first importance that the book should 
be always m the pocket l The left-hand 
breast-pocket. Do not button the cloak 
too closely to your body, but let it hang 
loosely. . . . 

“It should therefore be full of true 
and inter es ting s tories; and if there are 
a few which read like fairy-tales, so muck 
the better. There is, as you will find oui, 
a great deal of truth in fairy-tales. . . . 

“And it should tell of heroes and wars 
and brave men and shïpwrecks, and wise 
men and poor men and rich men, and 
meit who hâve donc everything they 
could do to help other people though they 
lost their lives in doing so. Above ail, it 
should be a book that you can open and 
read at any time in the certitude that you 
will always find in it something to help 
you. For you will need help, my little 
Jean, even before you learn to read!’ 

M ANY years hâve passed since that 
fateful night on the Western Front, 
when Rudyard Kipling’s book saved me 
from death—and since those delightful 
hours I later spent with him at Bate- 
man’s, his country estate. 

But after ail, memories are as real as 
our life of today. And, as in this case, 
they constitute a precious heirloom which 
défiés time. 


The Junk 

Adrift 

A stranded ship is be- 
sieged in China. 

By Gima Hall 

O UR captain heaved an audible sigh 
of relief as his sturdy little ship 
slid off the sandbar and into deep- 
er water. The “black gang” of our thirty- 
five-year old ex-Spanish gunboat had been 
ordered to make her clanking old engines 
give ail they could in the way of speed. 
The waters of the mighty Yangtze-Kiang 
were falling rapidly, and we were racing 
against them to reach our winter station 
at Changsha, China. A scant fifteen min¬ 
utes later, and our wooden-hulled ship’s 
keel wouldn’t hâve cleared the bar ! 

Reports that the Cantonese “Red” 
Army was marching triumphantly to- 
ward Peking to seize control of the 
Government were received almost hour- 
ly, and Changsha was directly on their 
route. Even as we anchored across the 
river from the native city late that after- 
noon, we noticed that the barred en- 
signs of Northern China were being 
hauled down and the red ensigns of the 
Kuomingtang were being hauled up. 

The next day we learned that the Bol- 
shevist-led Cantonese had full control of 
the city, and the province as well. 

A délégation of Chinese “students” 
came out on a steam launch and ordered 
us to leave their city. The skipper ex- 
plained that we could not, and would not 
if we could ! After a while they steamed 
away up-river, but soon returned with 
several other launches, prepared to eut 
us adrift and tow us oüt of their city. 
Failing in this, they cruised round and 
round our anchorage, screaming insults 
and threats, then disappeared upriver. 

Scarcely an hour after “lights out” at 
ten p.m. the lookouts, posted in the bow, 
saw two innocent-looking junks loaded 
with hay and straw bearing down upon 
us. It is not uncommon for junks and 
log rafts to corne close to anchored ships. 
When a collision was inévitable, the look- 
ôut raised the alarm, and we tumbled 


from our bunks expecting to follow the 
usual procedure of placing fenders and 
using spiked bamboo pôles to fend them 
off and help them downstream. 

Imagine our surprise to see several 
shadowy figures rush forward on each 
junk, bearing flaming torches with which 
they hastily fired their cargoes! Racing 
to the stems of their craft, they jumped 
into waiting sampans and sculled for the 
shore, while we fought off the two blaz- 
ing infernos set loose upon us. Part of 
our awning caught fire, and several of us 
suffered singed haïr, lost eyebrows and 
received many burns, but we finally sent 
the seething junks downstream. 

Next morning a Chinese officer called 
upon our skipper and smirkingly apolo- 
gized for the actions of the excited “stu¬ 
dents” who had tried, by fair means and 
foui, to force us out of their port. He as- 
sured us that there would be no more dis¬ 
turbances. Nevertheless at nightfall we 
were assigned to watches at our battle- 
stations. Machine-guns were set up, and 
rifles made ready for use. Half of us 
were ordered to sleep at our posts (if we 
could ! ) while the rest stood alert watch. 

’T’HERE was no untoward incident until 
i a little before dawn, when the sleeping 
ones were quietly awakened. A sus- 
picious-lçoking lightless junk was drift- 
ing dangerously near. Dimly visible, 
people manipulating the sculling oar ap- 
peared te be frantically trying to steer 
their craft toward our ship. 

“Hello ! ” came over the rippling river 
in a hushed féminine voice. “Is that the 
American gunboat?” 

“ Yes ! ” answered the skipper. “What 
do you want ?” 

“Thanks be to God!” a woman cried 
to her companions at the unwieldy scull¬ 
ing oar. “We’re safe ! ” 

Using our bamboo pôles to pull the 
junk alongside, we soon had seventeen 
tired and hungry frightened women and 
children aboard. They had been drift- 
ing down the river from missions in the 
interior for four nights in succession, 
anchoring by day in secluded spots. They 
had left their husbands and fathers be- 
hind, and started their perilous journey 
to safety, trusting the Almighty and a 
tattered American flag to protect them. 
Servants hitherto loyal had deserted 
them, with one exception. The old Chi¬ 
nese amah who came with them advised 
them not to show the flag, and by day 
she was apparently the sole occupant of 
the junk. They told of several oc- 
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casions upon which roving bands of sol- 
diers and bandits had questioned the old 
amah. Once thay had even triad to force 
her to give them passage downriver on 
the junk. She scared them off by swear- 
ing that her husband and son were sick 
and dying from the dreaded smallpox, 
down in the hold. They had decamped 
at once, and the old amah had prayed 
forgiveness of her sin, the lie, ever since ! 

D URING the next several days many 
more missionaries and others of ail 
nationalities came downriver under 
equally trying conditions. We had seven 
crowded junkloads of foreigners moored 
alongside for many days before they 
could be evacuated to a British passenger 
steamer that came up almost to the sand- 
bar, under the protection of a British and 
an American gunboat, to take them down¬ 
river to Hankow and comparative safety. 
Soon there was none but able-bodied 
foreign men left in the area, and only 
enough of them to keep control of their 
various stations and businesses. 

Foreigners were fairly safe from bodily 
harm during the daylight hours, and at 
night they were ail gathered (with but 
two exceptions—a famous old American 
missionary and an outlawed Englishman) 
into buildings on the island in the river 
under the sheltering protection of our 
guns. The American consul and other 
leading Americans slept aboard our al- 
ready crowded little ship, or on a junk 
moored alongside. There was no mail 
service or contact with the outside world 
except through our overworked and 
antiquated ship’s radio. Anti-foreign 
démonstrations went on unchecked. 

Soon a boycott was declared against 
ail foreigners. No food or supplies of 
any nature was to be furnished them—on 
pain of décapitation ! The few loyal serv¬ 
ants of foreigners were forced to leave. 
One of our mess-boys, T’siu Chai, was 
seized as he tried to get back on board 
with some fresh eggs for a sick man in 
our crew. After a hasty and impromptu 
trial, he was tortured and beheaded with- 
in some two hundred yards of our ship. 

Out of Changsha’s six hundred thou- 
sand Chinese, we Americans apparently 
had but one friend. Fuh Chang was a 
comprador who had lived in San Fran¬ 
cisco for some fifteen years. He had sup- 
plied us with provisions and coal under 
severe handicaps during the turbulent 
months before the boycott was officially 
declared. On the day it was declared, 
he had fled an angry mob of “students” 



that had seized the food he was trying to 
smuggle to us, and begged the skipper to 
let him stay on board our ship. A few 
nights later he went ashore, ostensibly to 
get word to his family that he was safe. 
When he had not returned by daylight, 
we naturally surmised that he had suf- 
fered the same fate as poor T’siu Chai. 

The morning of the sixteenth day of 
the boycott found us with but half a bag 
each of beans and rice, one small can of 
corned beef, a scant pound of coffee—but 
we had three hundred pounds of sait ! 

About midnight a puffing little steam 
launch, a lantern showing that she was 
flying the Cantonese flag, eut a large junk 
adrift in the river above us and sped 
away. The junk drifted down to crash 
across our bow and stick there in such 
a manner that we could not dislodge it. 

Not knowing whether momentarily to 
expect an explosion or a mob of Chinese 
soldiers or “students” to disgorge from 
its hold, the skipper called for volun- 
teers to help him investigate the craft. 

We stepped forward as one man. 

“Dammit, men! This is no time for 
heroics ! ” he cried, and then hastily chose 
six of us to go with him, directing the 
executive officer to hold the others aft 
until he ordered otherwise. 

Cautiously we hurried up the deck be- 
hind the skipper. Automatic in hand, 
he climbed over the bow and jumped 
down to the loose plank deck of the junk. 
With safeties released and fixed bayonets 
on our rifles, we clambered eagerly after 
him. Quietly but gingerly stepping about 
the dark deck of the junk, we ail gasped 
as a cow bawled and several hogs grunted 
and squealed under our very feet ! 

Hastily tearing up the loose planks, we 
heard a voice from the dark hold say : 

“Sh! No make-ee noise ! Fuh Chang 
hâve bring you chow ! Roas’ beef ! Po’k 
chops ! Spinach-ee ! Ev’ryt’ing ! ” 









C at ch-’ E m- 
AliveJack here 
concludes the 
extraordinary 
story of a fron- 
tiersman’s life. 


W HILE President, from Septem- 
ber, 1901, till March, 1909, Théo¬ 
dore Roosevelt had nearly every 
kind of wild animal and reptile, either 
mounted or alive, in the White House. 
There were wild, snapping wolves, but 
they were only in the moving pictures, 
which I made while on vacation in the 
Wichita Mountains of Oklahoma, in the 
summer of 1907. 

After staging the entertainment in 
honor of President Roosevelt, in the Big 
Pasture of Oklahoma in April of 1905, 
I received many flattering proposais from 
theatrical organizations and cities over 
the nation, offering great sums of money 
if I would stage exhibitions of wolf catch- 
ing. But on the President’s advice I 
rejected these offers, as I was holding a 
Government position. 

In 1907 Hon. James Wilson, Secretary 
of Agriculture, gave permission to make 
moving pictures of the wolf catch on the 
forest reserve in the Wichita Mountains, 
and a complété camp from the Fort Sill 
military réservation was furnished. We 
went after big loafer wolves on this trip. 
Our information was that a large number 
of big loafers would be found in that 
area. I used every effort to make a 
success of this event, since it was to be 
shown before the Government officiais. 
I found out, however, that the wolves 
were about as smart as I was, before this 
catch was over. 

We killed a cow for bait, placing the 
méat at a point where we knew the 
wolves would be likely to travel. Wolves 
will not touch bait till the scent of hu- 
man hands leaves, which is about twenty- 
four hours. 

Perhaps the most exciting catch made 
during this chase was the capture of a big 
loafer in water. Our outfit was about 


fifteen miles from headquarters camp, 
near Cache. We were close to Medicine 
Creek. It was about daylight and our 
moving-picture machines were located 
some two hundred yards apart. We were 
standing with our horses’ heads together, 
talking. 

Al Jennings, former outlaw, Bill Kirby, 
John Lankford my fédéral jailer, Sim 
Shepherd the police chief of Lawton and 
a number of others were with me. 

A man rode up toward us from the 
north, on one of the prettiest sorrel horses 
I ever looked at in my life. He was 
dressed neatly and appeared to be about 
twenty-four years old. On the previous 
day, Al Jennings* had ridden too close, 
striking me, spoiling a wolf catch. This 
came near causing serious injury. When 
I saw this stranger ride up, I decided that 
I did not want any other riders in the 
chase. So I rode around to this stranger. 

We talked a few minutes ; then I said : 
“My friend, we are here to make a 
moving picture, to be shown in the White 
House ; I got run over yesterday, and I 
am going to ask you to vacate.” 

“Very well, Mr. Abernathy,” he said, 
“I do not want to intrude in any way.” 
And he started to ride away. 

“Wait just a minute,” I said, as I dis- 
covered something about his voice and 
manner that appealed to me. “I want 
you to stay, for I like you,” I said. 

About this time I looked down toward 
Medicine Creek and saw a monster wolf 
going right toward one of the moving- 
picture caméras. Speaking to my dogs, 
we were off quickly. In less than a minute 
and a half we were within four feet of the 
wolf. I hit the water in Medicine Creek 
and ail four of the dogs piled into the 
stream at the same time the wolf made 
a dive. 
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Sam Bass, my horse, hit the water at 
high speed and fell. I was thrown right 
over against the wolf and dogs, in water 
above my waist. I made my right-hand 
stroke, placing the hand in the wolf’s 
mouth. 

This was a most powerful wolf. It 
clamped my hand, hurting me till I was 
sick. At the same time the wolf clawed 
me with its front feet, tearing the shirt 
from my body, only the collar being left, 
also a handkerchief which I had tied 
around my neck. The wolf was pulling 
into mid-stream as we struggled. 

I was pulled under the water, and by 
this time was into water ten feet deep. 
The wolf ducked me, and then I would 
duck the wolf. I guess we ducked each 
other a half dozen times. The wolf had 
a deathlike grip on my right hand and 
never did release it. Had I been able to 
get loose, I believe I would hâve swum 
ouc for I was nearly exbausted. 

I was just about ready to give up ail 
hope of saving my life, when I felt a 
strong hand take hold of the handker¬ 
chief around my neck. I was pulled slow- 
ly toward the bank, into shallower water. 
The man did not loosen his grip in drag- 
ging me. I looked up to see who it was, 
and I saw that it was the man with the 
sorrel horse who had rescued me. 

When this stranger turned loose of me 
in that mud and water, I had one more 
scuffle and fight with the wolf. Sim 
Shepherd, who swam his horse across the 
creek above where I was, came to my 
aid. The two of us carried the wolf up 
the bank. The loafer weighed 127 pounds. 

Most of this picture was caught by the 
movie caméra. It was a thriller. After 
I had wired the wolf’s muzzle, I said: 
“Where is the fellow on the sorrel horse 
who saved my life ?” 

“I don’t know,” replied Sim Shepherd. 
“He has disappeared.” 

Shepherd called at the top of his voice 
for the man on the sorrel horse, but no- 
bôdy answered. Then he called to the 
boys across the creek, asking them where 
the man went. They did not know. He 
left the place as mysteriously as he came, 
but if it hadn’t been for him, I would 


not be here to tell the story. Was not 
this a miracle? .... 

I tried to resign the marshalship of 
Oklahoma, but my résignation was not 
accepted at this time. I told the De¬ 
partment of Justice that I wished to stage 
a wolf-catching expédition for a nation- 
ally known moving-picture firm. The 
Department gave me a leave of absence. 

I went to Ardell, New Jersey, where 
the picture firm had made arrangements 
with the Lozier Ranch to stage the ex¬ 
hibition. This ranch is about twenty 
miles from New York City. I was to 
furnish the twelve wolves. Most of the 
loafers were borrowed from a zoo in New 
York City. Sam Bass, with two other 
horses and nine trained wolf-dogs were 
shipped in a car from Frederick, Okla¬ 
homa. I caught the wolves after they 
were turned loose inside an arena. 

T HE morning after the pictures had 
been completed, I was awakened by 
an announcement that seven of the wolves 
had escaped! These wolves had been 
loaned to me by Director W. T. Horna- 
day, of the Bronx Park Zoological Garden 
upon the assurance of Colonel Théodore 
Roosevelt that I was dependable and re- 
liable, and that the animais would be 
safely returned after the pictures were 
made. These seven wolves had ail been 
enclosed in one large cage. Mr. Lozier, 
the proprietor of the estate known as the 
Lozier Ranch, where the pictures had 
been made, informed me that during the 
night he had heard a noise that sounded 
as if the wolves were fighting, and that, 
when he awoke in the morning, the cage 
was empty. 

Hastily I awakened my two young sons 
and ran to the téléphoné to call for our 
horses, then began hurriedly dressing. 

There had been a fall of five or six 
inches of snow during the night, and the 
tracks of the wolves were very plain. 
With my two boys, I rode from the hôtel 
immediately to the Lozier place. The 
wolves were easily tracked in the new- 
fallen snow. Two of them, indeed, were 
found within one hundred yards of the 
cage from which they had escaped. 
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With the aid of the dogs, I had little 
difficulty in recapturing most of them, 
ail being caught on the estate or “ranch” 
with the exception of one, which suc- 
ceeded in finding a hole under the high 
fence as I was pursuing it on Sam Bass. 
This fence was higher than my head as I 
sat in the saddle, and of course entirely 
too high for the horse to jump. I there- 
fore rode up beside the fence, stood in the 
saddle and climbed over it. The dogs 
had followed the wolf through the hole 
under the fence, and I could hear them 
fighting it in the brush on the hillside 
below. 

Following the sound of this combat 
and the tracks, I soon came in sight of 
the animais. The wolf started to run, 
and I was running as fast as I could. My 
little blue hound followed the fugitive 
and interfered with its get r away. There 
was an old rail fence just ahead across an 
old field, and I feared that if the wolf 
could get through that, it would be gone 
beyond recovery. Fortunately the dog 
stopped it again and again. Finally the 
wolf slashed the dog. 

J UST as we were approaching the old 
rail fence, I overtook the wolf. As I 
struck it on the hips, it whirled to 
attack me. I gave it my hand, and then I 
went down in the snow, wrestling and 
rolling with the infuriated animal. In 
this struggle, wolf and I rolled into a 
wash under the fence where the snow had 
drifted somewhat deeper. Finally the 
animal ceased to struggle so violently, 
but I was exhausted from the chase that 
I had made afoot after having to abandon 
my horse. My lungs seemed afire and 
ready to burst. I realized that I was 
powerless to make further exertion other 
than to maintain my hold on the wolf’s 
lower jaw. I realized that I was in a 
dangerous situation, and that help might 
not corne in hours. And then, far up the 
hillside, I heard the distant voice of my 
young son Louie, shouting : 

“Are you hurt, Papa?” 

I gave an answering hail, and he came 
to me. He had no wire with which the 
wolf might be secured or rendered harm- 
less ; hence he had to walk back for help, 
while I had to remain there in the snow 
with the restless wolf for another half- 
hour. Taken altogether, it was one of 
the most trying and anxious expériences 
that I was ever called upon to undergo 
in the whole of my life. If the moving- 
picture caméra could hâve only got the 
scenes of these last wolf catches, during 


the course of that snowy morning, what 
a wonderful show it would hâve made ! 

A FTER resigning the marshalship, I 
. was appointed on the U. S. Secret 
Service, being assigned to the District of 
New York City. My first assignment was 
in Chinatown. La ter I left the service 
and went back to the Southwest, where I 
became interested in the oil business. 

Time seemed to speed by so rapidly 
that I could scarcely realize that years 
had passed since I had tried my hand at 
catching a live wolf. But my business 
engrossed my time and attention to such 
an extent that it seemed impossible ever 
to find time for planning another wolf 
hunt. However, along early in April, 
1921, Will Ferguson, President of the 
Wichita Falls State Bank, with a small 
party of bankers and business men, in- 
cluding District Judge Ed Napier, ail of 
Wichita Falls, planned for a wolf hunt 
in northwestern New Mexico. Securing 
a pack of greyhounds before leaving 
Wichita Falls, they went by rail to Clay- 
ton, New Mexico. I made the trip in an 
automobile, my son Temple accompany- 
ing me. The hunt was to be on Fer- 
guson’s ranch, some twenty-five or thirty 
miles west of Clayton. We were to be 
furnished horses for the chase after ar- 
riving at the ranch. 

We arrived at the Ferguson Ranch in 
the middle of the day. We made our first 
chase that afternoon but did not succeed 
in catching a wolf. The horses from the 
ranch were sufficiently speedy, but the 
différence between the altitude at Wichita 
Falls and the altitude at the ranch (the 
ranch was nearly seven thousand feet 
above sea level) was so great that the 
dogs were utterly unable to keep up with 
the wolves, much less to overtake them. 
We had another chase next morning and 
again the wolves outdistanced the grey¬ 
hounds, so the hunt had to be given up, 
the members of the party returning to 
their homes at Wichita Falls, Temple re¬ 
turning with them. 

On our way back to Amarillo, Sheriff 
Roach told me that he would find a wolf 
that could be caught, and dogs that would 
hâve the speed to overtake and stop 
them. Accordingly, after arriving at 
Amarillo, the sheriff took his car, se¬ 
cured three good dogs, and in company 
with the undersheriff, took me to his own 
ranch about thirty miles west of Ama¬ 
rillo. Within two or three miles we dis- 
covered a big wolf going down a sloping 
divide near the Canadian River. It was 
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nearly two miles away when first sighted, 
going in a direction at right angles to 
our course. Slightly changing our course, 
Sheriff Roach planned to meet the wolf 
before it could get to lower and rougher 
ground. The wolf was still a half-mile 
away from us when the dogs were re- 
leased. The car outran them until it 
overtook the wolf, running parallel with 
it until the dogs caught up. I jumped 
from the running-board, took a hand in 
the fray and caught the wolf. This was 
the first time I had ever caught a wolf 
from an automobile. This wolf was 
brindle in color, brown, with narrow 
black stripe. I gave it to the sheriff, 
and understood it was on exhibition in 
Amarillo for some weeks. 

S EVEN years after these two hunts in 
New Mexico and the Texas Pan- 
handle, in April, 1928, I was in Fort 
Worth. While there some of my friends 
drew me into reminiscent conversation 
concerning some of my expériences in 
coursing wolves and capturing them alive. 
It was while talking with two of my 
friends, both of whom were prominent 
jurists in the State courts of Dallas— 
Judges H. S. Lattimore and R. H. Buck 
—that it was suggested that an old-time 
wolf hunt be arranged in the near future, 
and plans were made accordingly. 

As this hunt was planned, it was to be 
staged on the ranch of Mr. Fred Foreman 
a few miles northeast of the town of 
Throckmorton, the county-seat of Throck- 
morton County, about one hundred and 
fifty miles to the westward and slightly 
south of Fort Worth. The lands of that 
section were more or less rough, broken 
and rolling, with timbered areas and 
prairies interspersed in about equal pro¬ 
portions—a good country for wolves, but 
not the best terrain for hunting or catch- 
ing them. Horses and hounds were to be 
furnished locally. 

We drove to the ranch during the after- 
noon of the day preceding the hunt. We 
were ail astir very early the next morning 
and were in the saddle at daybreak. We 
scoured various portions of the ranch 
during the forenoon without routing out 
a single lobo. The day proved to be a 
warm one, so that by noon ail horses and 
riders were tired. 

In the afternoon it was decided to re¬ 
sort to the use of automobiles instead of 
again taking the saddle animais. Having 
worked over much of the Foreman ranch 
in the forenoon, we crossed to the ranges 
The 


of the Hackknife ranch in the afternoon. 
There, qui te unexpectedly, we came upon 
three wolves grouped together in an open 
prairie glade. Evidently unalarmed, these 
wolves stood and looked at us very intent- 
ly. At my suggestion, the driver of the 
car in which I was riding began to make a 
complété circuit of the glade. 

Still continuing the encircling drive 
and gradually narrowing the distance be- 
tween the car and the wolves, we finally 
approached within fifty paces of the ani¬ 
mais without the slightest showing of 
alarm or panic on their part. Then I 
suddenly jumped from the car, at the 
same time shouting to the man in another 
car to turn the greyhounds loose. As I 
ran directly toward the three wolves, two 
of them fled in the opposite direction, to¬ 
ward the nearest timber. Without shift- 
ing its position, the other brute continued 
to stand facing me, so intently interested 
in my movements, and apparently so un- 
afraid, that it did not notice the approach 
of the hounds from another quarter until 
they were almost upon it; then when 
the greyhounds tackled the wolf, it was 
too late for it to seek safety in flight. 
Instantly there was a furious struggle 
between the lobo and the hounds, in the 
course of which the now thoroughly en- 
raged animal nearly severed the tongue 
of one of the hounds. It was at this stage 
of the fight that I reached the scene of 
the combat, out of breath as the resuit of 
the short run at a spurt of speed to which 
I had long been unaccustomed. Just as I 
arrived, the powerful beast threw off the 
greyhounds and sprang at me. Ward- 
ing off this charge, I gaVe it my right 
hand—as I had been wont to do in similar 
contests in the days years before—and 
soon I had the satisfaction of holding the 
vicious animal securely by the lower jaw. 

I T was an excited and hilariously joyous 
crowd that came rushing toward me 
from the cars then, for none of them had 
ever seen such a feat performed before. 
The wolf’s jaws were bloody from the 
wound which it had inflicted on the 
tongue of an attacking greyhound, and of 
course some of this blood showed on my 
hand, whereupon anxious inquiries were 
made as to whether I had been bitten. 
To this I answered in the négative, add- 
ing, however, that I believed that “the 
jaws of a live wolf can pinch a little 
harder than they could twenty-five years 
ago ! ” Such, in brief, is the story of my 
last wolf hunt. 

End 
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A wild voyage 
through dan- 
gerous waters. 


D O I believe a benign Providence 
watches over man, and sometimes 
takes an active part in his affairs ? 
Well, I hâve yet to meet the cynic who, 
deep in his heart, doesn’t. Providence 
often takes a hand at sea—sometimes in 
strange and unaccountable ways. 

In 1912, the Black Sea grain-trade was 
in the height of its prosperity. Any day, 
tramp steamers, filled to their hatch- 
coamings with this stuff, were to be seen 
staggering up the English and Bristol 
channels. Landsmen were under the mis- 
apprehension that with Samuel Plimsoll’s 
exposure of “coffin-ships,” overloading 
had been stamped out. That was where 
they were wrong, for the pernicious prac¬ 
tice still flourished ; and at ports like Su- 
lina, and Galatz, in the Black Sea, ships 
were often submerged almost to their 
scuppers. During the voyage home they 
consumed something like three hundred 
tons in fuel and water, so that by the time 
they reached their port of discharge, they 
were sufficiently lightened to comply 
with maritime régulations.. . . 

In December, having just secured my 
first mate’s certificate after a lengthy 
spell ashore, I was in pretty low water 
financially, and obliged consequently to 
accept the first job offered me, which was 
a second mate’s berth in one of these 
Black Sça freighters. To run no risk of 
libel, I shall name her the Antonio, though 
her real name was quite different. 

The voyage out to Sulina was un- 
eventful. From there we went up to 
Sulina, in thé Black Sea, to load grain 
for Hamburg. Leaving the latter port, 
our Plimsoll marks were wholly sub¬ 
merged; even in the finest weather, our 
decks were awash from water squirting in 
through the scuppers. 

The captain did his best to make the 
ship seaworthy for the ordeal of the 
notorious Bay of Biscay. Life-lines were 
stretched along the well-decks ; hold 
veritilators were unshipped and their 


shafts plugged. Derricks and lifeboats 
were secured with additional lashings, 
and brand-new tarpaulins, supplied at the 
captain’s own expense, were battened 
over each hatch. Number One hatch was 
further strengthened against the danger 
of heavy seas by two balks of timber, 
lashedacross it to ringbolts on either side. 

The Antonio’s hatches were a source 
of constant anxiety to the captain, be- 
cause their fore-and-afters, upon which 
the hatch-covers rested, were made of 
wood instead of iron, and under the 
weight of cascading seas they were fre- 
quently in danger of being broken, par- 
ticularly Number One hatch. 

Passing through the Straits of Gi¬ 
braltar we had fine quiet weather, but 
after rounding Cape St. Vincent the wind 
chopped; when we reached Finisterre 
it had shifted to the Southwest and was 
blowing a gale. Rain was falling in 
solid sheets, and you couldn’t see much 
further than the stem-head. A momen- 
tary clearing gave us a glimpse of Finis- 
terre light, by which we fixed our position 
before shaping a course across the Bay. 
By midnight it was blowing a whole gale. 
A high quartering sea had set up, and 
the Antonio was rolling her rails under. 

The captain advised me before I went 
below to keep my clothes on. 

“I shall run her as long as possible,” 
he said. “But if she starts to break her- 
self up, I shall hâve no option but to 
heave her to.” 

Down below the motion was infinitely 
worse than on deck. The old wagon 
lurched and staggered. I expected her 
shell plating to open up at any minute. 

I had been in my cabin an hour, and 
was beginning to doze on my settee, when 
suddenly a violent lurch threw me head- 
long onto the floor. The whole ship was 
trembling under the weight of a big sea 
sweeping over her. I thought she was 
foundering. The appearance of an oil- 
skin-clad seaman reassured me, however. 
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“The captain wants you on the bridge, 
sir,” he announced. “He’s going to heave 
her to.” 

“What happened ?” I asked. 

“She shipped a beauty, clean over the 
stern,” replied the seaman. “It buried 
her dam’ near to halfway up her funnel.” 

The ship was enveloped in a dense 
black obscurity when I reached the 
bridge. A tierce squall was screaming 
overhead, and rain and hail were beating 
down on deck. Every now and then the 
inky sky was split asunder by zigzag 
flashes of lightning. From astern, huge 
white-crested combers thundered solemn- 
ly past; then with a swish and a roar 
they swept on into the night. 

Groping my way to the port wing of 
the bridge, I came upon the captain and 
mate, who were huddled under a strip of 
canvas, staring into the murk ahead. 

“Catch hold of something,” the captain 
ordered me. “Fm going to heave her to.” 

Holding to the rails, he moved across 
the bridge, and entered the wheelhouse, 
where the watch-on-deck seamen were 
clustered alongside the man at the wheel. 
A moment later I heard him give the 
order : “Hard a’starboard ! ” 

T HE critical moment was at hand. 
With a scooping motion, the ship be- 
an to sweep round to windward. Sud- 
enly, with the whole weight of the wind 
on her broadside, she heeled over almost 
on to her beam ends. A monster of a 
sea crashed aboard and I was pinned 
down, helpless, under a huge volume of 
water. When it cleared away, I found 
myself clinging to the engine-room tele- 
graph, with the mate’s arms and legs 
entwined about me. Extricating myself, I 
struggled back to the wing of the bridge. 

The ship had been swept from stem to 
stern, and successive flashes of lightning 
revealed the fact that she had sustained 
much damage. The boat-deck had been 
stripped of its four lifeboats, whose bent 
and twisted davits hung outboard, their 
tackles trailing in the sea. The cowl of 
a big stokehold ventilator had been 
knocked flat, and about fifty feet of rails 
on the upper deck torn away. The chart- 
room and wheelhouse were splintered, 
and ail the ladders had disappeared as if 
by magic. Other running walls of water 


came hurtling down on us, but by now 
the ship was beginning to head them. 
It was time to reduce speed, and hasten- 
ing out on to the bridge the captain rang 
down “Slow Ahead!” 

For several hours we endeavored in 
this way to ride out the gale. But there 
was no buoyancy in the Antonio’s move- 
ments. She was slow in lifting; more 
than once she nearly broke her back. 

Just as dawn was breaking, the gale 
culminated in a terrifie burst of hur- 
ricane wind, which whipped up a dread- 
ful sea. To keep her up to it, the captain 
was obliged to increase speed, with the 
resuit that instead of mounting the waves, 
the ship began to wallow through them. 
Water poured in torrents off the fo’c’stle 
head onto Number One hatch, and sud- 
denly the latter collapsed. 

“Wouldn’t it be better to run her off 
before it, sir?” the mate suggested, but 
the captain shook his head. 

“She ail but foundered under our feet 
when she was running,” he retorted, “and 
the sea’s much worse now.” 

Hardly were the words out of his 
mouth than the ship took an extra deep 
nose-dive, lifting aboard a terrifie sea, 
which stove in the front of the saloon 
house and poured in torrents down into 
the stokehold. A moment later a dense 
volume of steam poured upward through 
the fiddley gratings. 

“What’s happening up there?” bawled 
the chief engineer, through the speaking- 
tube to the bridge. “We’re up to our 
knees in water, and half the fires are out.” 

“It can’t be helped,” the captain shout- 
ed back. “Whatever happens, you must 
keep her going. She mustn’t fall off into 
the trough of the sea.” 

Minutes dragged by while the ship 
staggered to the onslaught. Suddenly an 
exclamation broke from the captain, and 
grasping the handle of the telegraph he 
jerked it to “Stop.” At such a height 
above our heads that I could scarcely be- 
lieve the evidence of my own eyes, an 
enormous sea was rushing down toward 
us. Groaning in her every frame and 
butt-strap, the ship endeavored to rise to 
it, but before she had succeeded in top- 
ping its crest it enveloped her. 

No doubt you hâve heard seamen, 
speak of their ships as being under water 
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—and on this occasion it was literally 
true. Except for the bridge and raised 
’midship structure, which stuck up like 
half-tide rocks in a surf, the whole ship 
was awash. She recovered slowly, re- 
vealing the fact that the covers of both 
Number One and Number Two hatches 
had been swept away. 

What the captain thought about this 
catastrophe I do not know, for he never 
spoke, but merely pushed the telegraph 
handle to “Half Speed Ahead” again. He 
had said that corne what might, we would 
hâve to face it out, and even now I don’t 
think he saw anything else for it. For 
that matter, nor did I. He had hove the 
ship to, to save her, and the idea of turn- 
ing her in that huge sea to run her again 
seemed utterly out of the question. 

And then, suddenly, the steering-gear 
jammedl The helmsman gave a cry of 
dismay, and turning, I saw him strug- 
gling with the wheel. 

The steering-gear in that ship con- 
sisted of a steering engine in the after 
wheelhouse, which was connected to the 
wheel on the bridge by a sériés of brass 
rods. A break in one of these would hâve 
instantly rendered the wheel useless, and 
we concluded that that was what had 
happened. To contemplate rigging the 
hand gear was out of the question at the 
moment. There was only one thing for 
it in the circumstances : shouting to us 
ail to hang on for dear life, the captain 
jerked the telegraph to “Stop T 

If I live to be a hundred, I shall never 
forget the awful suspense of the next 
few minutes, while the ship was falling 
off into the trough of the sea. Huge curl¬ 
ing waves towered over her vulnérable 
broadside, making a clean breach over 
her. Water poured in torrents down her 
unprotected hatchways. Suddenly she 
began to roll with terrifie violence. 

There was no question of any of us do- 
ing anything to help. If our lives had 


depended on action we would ail hâve 
been lost, for to let go of one’s strangle- 
hold meant being hurled overboard. At 
each roll to leeward some of the men 
shouted : “Look out, there ; she’s going ! ” 

And then, abruptly, as if by some 
strange miracle, the seas ceased to crash 
aboard, and the ship began to ride more 
easily. Was this a trick of imagination ? 

But no. The captain was pointing ex- 
citedly to windward, where a broad sheet 
of dead water lay between the ship and 
that caldron of white-crested thunder- 
ing waves. While the ship had been in 
the act of falling off into the trough of 
the sea, she had been in imminent danger 
of swamping. Now that she had begun 
to drift, she was safe, for on reaching her 
wake of dead water to windward, the 
waves suddenly went fiat. It was not 
until they swept up under her lee that 
they roared back into life. 

Under the shelter of that magic screen, 
whose surface was rendered still more 
immune from breaking seas by the oil we 
poured on to it, we rode out the rest of 
the gale comparatively dry. Next day, 
when the weather moderated, the fires 
were lit and the ship was pumped dry. 
Then, having battened down the hatches 
afresh, we carried on across the Bay. 

Didn’t we hâve to repair the steering 
gear, as well, you may ask ? No, strange- 
ly enough, an examination of this proved 
that there was nothing the matter with 
it; and when, before getting under way, 
we gave it a trial run, worked perfectly. 

Some wreckage washing round the 
decks may hâve jammed its rods, for ail 
I know. Or the buckling of the ship 
under stress of heavy seas may hâve done 
this. It is impossible to say. 

When I asked the chief engineer his 
opinion, he answered: “Verra strange 
things sometimes happen at sea, laddie.” 

Whatever the cause, the jamming of the 
steering gear saved our lives that morning. 
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Judged on taste, quali ty and 
price, Town Tavern has been 
jOK’d by millions who bave 
tried this good low-priced rye. 


National Distillera, Executive Offices, N. Y. C.' 








A new literary sensation is in the making! It’s Philip Wylie’s brilliant, 
merciless, outspoken new novel—"One Love at a Time." Hardboiled, 
crowded with powerful incident, it will be fully as provocative of dis¬ 
cussion as that other Redbook success, "The Thin Man." And like "The 
Thin Man" it appears first as a Redbook Complété Novel. Read it in the 
December issue, plus ail of Redbook’s fascinating regular contents. 
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"I smokeCamels ail I want,”says Colo¬ 
nel Roscoe Turner ( right). "I enjoy 
Camels more. Becauseof their mildness 
theynevertiremytaste.Andafter smok¬ 
ing a Camel, I get a 'refill' in energy— 
a new feeling of vim and well-being.” 


YOU'LL FIND THAT 
CAMELS ARE Ml LD, 
TOO-BETTER FOR 
STEADY SMOKING 


FAMOUS AVIATORS TELL 
WHY CAMELS ARE MILDEI 


Lieutenant Commander® 
Frank Hawks, U. S. N. R. I 
{lefi), holder of 214 speed 1 
records and the Harmon I 
Trophy,comments:"Asthe I 
athlètes say, Camels ai 
mildtheydon’tgetthewind. I 
And I’ve found they never H 
upset my nerves. Camel ■ 
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C0STL1ER 

TOBACCOS! 


“Camels refresh me so 
when I’m fatigued,” says Sir 
Charles Kingsford-Smith 
( abovè ), who made the rec¬ 
ord - breaking transpacific 
flight. “And they are so mild 
that I can smoke any number 
of Camels without throw- 
ing my nerves off key.” 
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Camels are made frôr® 
fîner, MORE EXPENSIV® 
TOBACCOS —Turkish an® 
Domestic—than any othe® 
popular brand. 

(Signed) R. J. REYNOLD^B 
TOBACCO COMPANT^ 









